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AMERICA FACES THE WAR: 
A STUDY IN PUBLIC OPINION 


By HADLEY CANTRIL 


The author, social psychologist at Princeton University, is Director of 
the Princeton Public Opinion Research Project. Since the outbreak of 
war, the Project, under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, has 
been charting the course of American opinion through the polling 
mechanism of the American Institute of Public Opinion. In this article, 
Dr. Cantril presents a cross-section picture of American opinion in con- 
nection with the war as of the end of July, traces opinion trends since 
the spring of 1939, describes the patterns of opinion which have been 
discovered and the characteristics of people holding these opinions, and 
offers some interpretations of public opinion as recorded to date. 


Wiss war broke out in Europe early in September 1939, the 
overwhelming majority of the American people were confident 
that England and France would win. Only a tenth of the popu- 
lation forecast a Hitler victory. Almost half at that time thought 
the United States should declare war on Germany if she appeared 
to be defeating the Allies; while over 50 per cent believed the 
United States would sooner or later be drawn into the conflict. 
Only about a third of the nation felt it necessary to ask all able- 
bodied men 20 years old to serve in the army, navy, or air force 
for one year. 

In the early summer more people conceded a German than 
an Allied victory. But by mid-summer, after Hitler’s listen-to- 
reason-or-be-annihilated speech to England, 45 per cent forecast 
an English victory and only 24 per cent thought the Axis would 
win. The great majority at the present writing (August 1) believe 
England should continue to fight. Seventy-six per cent think this 
country should do more to help England, although no majority 
vote is registered for any concrete proposal to provide such aid. 
Two-thirds of the people see themselves affected if Germany wins 
the war, and a majority think Germany would start a war against 
the United States if she defeated England. To meet this threat, 
75 per cent are willing to pay increased taxes to build up our 
national defense, while a majority believe the government should 
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use a strong hand in controlling both industry and labor in the 
interests of national defense. 

This is only a small part of a complicated story. For opinion 
does not uniformly rise or fall. On some questions it shows enor- 
mous flux, jumping up and down as one event follows another; 
on other questions it shows surprising stability. And by no means 
all people react the same way to news from Europe: some with- 
draw more into their shells of detached objectivity; others become 
more interventionist, foreseeing the consequences a German vic- 
tory would have on their way of life. Throughout the war, opin- 
ions have been divided by basic undercurrents that give rise to 
what appear at first to be startling inconsistencies between the 
sympathies of the American people and their willingness to trans- 
late these sympathies into effective aid for the Allies. 

In a study made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Princeton Public Opinion Research Project is 
attempting to chart the course of American opinion throughout 
the conflict and to discover why opinion changes as it does at 
different times and among different population groups, what 
values some people feel are threatened, why certain individuals 
are afraid while others appear relatively indifferent, what basic 
frames of reference determine specific opinions toward the war, 
how the war is affecting attitudes toward our own social and 
political organization. 

Information is obtained through the fact-finding facilities of 
the American Institute of Public Opinion. The Institute has gen- 
erously allowed the Project to use its polling instrument to ask 
questions of representative samples of the national population, to 
duplicate all of its results and to pool its own information with 
the answers to questions sponsored by the Project.’ The figures 
obtained are, in all probability, accurate within 3 or 4 per cent. 


1 The writer is greatly indebted to Dr. George Gallup for permission to use the Insti- 
tute’s facilities and to reproduce all of its data. Much information contained in this report 
is taken directly from the Institute. Messrs. Edward Benson, Lawrence Benson, Paul 
Perry, Donald Saunders and Miss Elizabeth Bissell of the Institute staff have all co- 
operated with the Project and given valuable advice. Lloyd Free is associate director of the 
Project and his help has been indispensable throughout. Donald Rugg, research assistant 
on the Project, has worked indefatigably on the calculations and made fruitful suggestions. 

The tabulating equipment used by the Project has been kindly loaned by the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation. The charts on pp. 396-9 were prepared by 
Mr. Emil Herlin of the New York Times staff. 
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All interviews are dated so that the effect of sudden developments 
is not obscured by the time required to collect the answers. The 
statistical results are supplemented by the respondent’s comments 
which interviewers are required to note on most of the questions. 

By utilizing the polling technique it is possible for the first 
time to give a running account of the change of opinion in a 
democracy during a period of great social upheaval.* This report 
summarizes the results obtained up to July 20.* It includes: (1) 
the latest results obtained on both Institute and Project questions 
pertaining to the war; (2) trends of opinion since the spring 
of 1939; (3) the different patterns of opinion that have been dis- 
covered and the characteristics of people holding these opinions; 
and (4) some interpretations of public opinion as indicated in 
this survey to date. 


LATEST RESULTS 


The most recent measurements of opinion concerning the 
war, the aid this country should give England, and national de- 
fense policies are listed below to furnish a rough picture of con- 
temporary American thought on these subjects. Because of expense, 
it is impossible to repeat all questions each week. The dates 
indicate the time the ballots were distributed and the opinion 
represented would therefore be the opinion current during the 
following week or ten days.’ The questions are worded here 
exactly as they were asked the sample population. 


* Editor's note: Final results of later ballots have been included in some of the tables 
and charts. These were inserted in the proof and it was therefore impossible for the 
author to incorporate them systematically in his article. 

2No contention is made here that the polling device is alone sufficient to tell the 
story of opinion change. In the June issue of the PusLic Opinton QuARTERLY a number 
of technical limitations of the polling procedure were pointed out. The most serious 
shortcomings from the point of view of the present study are the inability to obtain 
detailed information regarding the respondent's background and personality, the neces- 
sity of using rough indices such as age and economic status as substitutes for a number 
of psychological variables, the simplicity with which questions have to be asked if they 
are to be understood, and the sacrifice of sharp and personal distinctions of opinion when 
answers are forced into relatively few categories. Ideally, the polling procedure should be 
supplemented by community studies and by detailed interviews repeated regularly on 
selected people. Such investigations would give us more insight into the variety of in- 
fluences that impinge on people in their everyday life and the motivation behind opinion. 

3 In this report all “no opinion” or “don’t know” percentages are included in the total 
of 100 per cent. This accounts for any discrepancies the reader may note between the 
figures given here and those reported in releases of the American Institute of Public 
Opinion which uses as its base of 100 per cent only those people who have opinions. 
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Expectations and War Aims 

Do you think the U.S. will go into the war in 
Europe or do you think we will stay out of 
the war? (July 20, 1940) 

Which side do you think will win the war— 
England or Germany and Italy? (July 20, 
1940) 


Which side do you think will win the war if no 
other countries go into it—Germany and Italy 
or England? (July 20, 1940) 


Go in 
Stay out 
Undecided 


England 

Germany and Italy 
Neither 
Undecided 


England 

Germany and Italy 
Neither 
Undecided 


If Germany and Italy should defeat England in the present Yes 
war, do you think Germany and Italy would start a war No 


against the U.S. in the next ten years? (July 20, 1940) No opin. 


Suppose the United States does not go into the war, and _ Yes 
Germany defeats England and France. Do you think you, No 


personally, would be affected by this German victory? No opin. 


(July 20, 1940) 


Which of these two statements do you think is closer to the truth? 


(May 29, 1940) 


England and France are now fighting mainly to keep their power 


and wealth 


England and France are now fighting mainly to preserve democracy 


against the spread of dictatorship 
Both 


No opinion 


Do you think Germany will try to get control of the Yes 


South American countries? (July 20, 1940) 


Foreign Policy: General 


No 
Don’t know 


If the question of the United States going to war Go in 
against Germany and Italy came up for a national Stay out 
vote within the next two or three weeks, would you Don’t know 
vote to go into the war or stay out of the war? (July 


3, 1940) 


If you were sure that Germany would attack the United Yes 
States after England is defeated, would you favor our No 
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Which of these two things do you think is more important for the 
United States to try to do? (July 20, 1940) 


To keep out of war ourselves 59% 
To help England win, even at the risk of getting into the war 37 
No choice 4 


At the present time, which of the following should the United States 
do about helping England? (July 20, 1940) 


Do less than we are doing now , 4 
Do no more or no less than we are doing now 14 
Do everything possible to help England except go to war 73 
Declare war on Germany and Italy and send our army and navy 

to Europe 3 
No opinion 5 


If Germany wins the war against England and ‘Try to get along 65°, 
becomes the strongest country in Europe, do ‘Terminate relations 18 
you think the United States should try to Qualified answer 8 
get along with Germany, or do you think we Don’t know 9 
should stop all trade and diplomatic relations 
with Germany? (July 20, 1940) 

/ 


Do you think the United States should let Let Japan control China 47° 


Japan get control of China, or do you’ Risk war if necessary 12 
think that we should risk a war with Other 15 
Japan to keep the Japanese from con- No opinion 26 


trolling China? (July 20, 1940) 


Which Presidential candidate do you think would handle Roosevelt 55° 
our country’s foreign affairs better—Roosevelt or Willkie 27 
Willkie? (July 20, 1940) Undecided 18 


Which do you think is more important to you personally—that England 
win the war against Germany and Italy or that (respondent’s choice) 
be elected President of the United States this year? (July 20, 1940) 


That England defeat Germany and Italy 50% 
That respondent’s choice be elected President 40 
Undecided ad 
Foreign Policy: Specific 
Should the United States delay enlarging our own air force Yes 35% 
in order to send England and France right now all the No 59 
airplanes we can make? (May 29, 1940) No opin. 6 
The United States army and navy have about 5,000 air- All 9% 


planes. Would you approve of selling all, some, or none Some 38 
of these planes to England and France at this time? None 49 
(May 29, 1940) No opin. 4 
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The Johnson act prevents any country which has stopped Yes 
paying interest on its debt of the last World War from No 
borrowing money in the United States. Would you ap- No opin. 
prove of changing the law so that England and France 
could borrow money from our government? (May 29, 

1940) 

If during the next year England and France are unable to Yes 
pay cash for materials bought in this country, should we No 
sell them goods on credit? (April 17, 1940) No opin. 

If the Allies need more money for running the war, Yes 
would you be in favor of the United States and other No 
American republics buying the British, French and Noopin. 
Dutch possessions in the area of the Panama Canal? 
|Map is shown to respondents indicating location and 
extent of these possessions.] (May 29, 1940) 

The Neutrality Law prevents American ships from trav- Yes 
eling in the war zone in Europe. Should this law be No 
changed so that American ships can carry war supplies No opin. 
to England and France? (June 29, 1940) 

Should our government allow Americans to volunteer to Yes 
fight in the British and French armies? (June 29, 1940) No 

No opin. 

If it appears certain that England will be defeated by Ger- Yes 
many and Italy unless the United States supplies her No 
with more food and war materials, would you be in Noopin. 
favor of this country giving more help to England? (July 
20, 1940) 

In order to help England— Yes 


Should the Neutrality Law be changed so that 
American ships can carry war supplies to Eng- 
land? (July 20, 1940) 


Should the law be changed so that England could 
borrow money from our government to buy more 


food and war materials in this country? (July 
20, 1940) 


Should the United States send more airplanes to 
England even though this might delay our 
own national defense program? (July 20, 1940) 


No 


Don’t know 


Yes 
No 
Don’t know 


Yes 
No 
Don’t know 
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Suppose it becomes clear that Germany is getting con- Yes 
trol of South American countries— No 
Do you think the United States should do any- Don’t know 
thing at all about it? (July 20, 1940) 


Should the United States spend several hundred Yes 


million dollars a year for South American No 
beef, wheat and other farm products so that Qualified answer 
Germany would not get control of South Don’t know 
American trade? (July 20, 1940) 

If it becomes clear that Germany is getting control in Yes 
South America, should the United States send its No 
army and navy there to keep Germany from get- Don’t know 


ting control? (July 20, »940) 


National Defense 


Who do you think would do the better job of strengthen- Roosevelt 
ing our country’s defenses, Roosevelt or Willkie? (July Willkie 
3, 1940) No diff. 

No opin. 


Do you think our country’s army, navy, and air forces are Yes 
strong enough so that the United States is safe today No 


from attack by any foreign powers? (May 16, 1940) No opin. 


Do you think every able-bodied young man twenty years Yes 
old should be made to serve in the army or navy for one No 


year? (June 25, 1940) No opin. 


The United States wants to increase the strength of its regu- Yes 
lar army to 400,000 men. If enough men do not volun- No 


teer would you favor drafting men until this figure is Noopin. 


reached? (June 11, 1940) 


Should the United States do any of the following at this time: 


Increase our army further, even if it means more taxes? Yes 

(May 14, 1940) No 
No opin. 

Increase our navy further, even if it means more taxes? Yes 

(May 14, 1940) No 
No opin. 

Increase our air forces further, even if it means morc Yes 

taxes? (May 14, 1940) No 
No opin. 
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Here are some measures which have been suggested to improve our na- 
tional defense— 
Should persons who oppose our present Should be forbidden 38°/, 


form of government be forbidden to ex- Should be free 50 
press their opinions in public, or should Qualified answer 9 
they be free to express such opinions? Don’t know 3 


(July 20, 1940) 


In connection with our national defense program do Increase 54% 
you favor increasing or decreasing government Decrease 16 
regulation and control of industry? (July 20, No change 15 
1940) Don’t know 15 

Do you favor increasing the size of our army and Yes 69%, 
navy by drafting men between the ages of 18 and No 27 
32 to serve in the armed forces for one year? (July Don’t know 4 
20, 1940) 

Would you be willing to pay considerably more taxes Yes 15%, 
now in order to meet the cost of our national de- No 20 
fense program? (July 20, 1940) Don’t know 5 

Should the government forbid strikes in in- Forbid strikes 73% 
dustries manufacturing materials for our Have right to strike 20 
national defense program, or should the Don’t know 7 


workers in these industries continue to 
have the right to strike? (July 20, 1940) 


As of approximately August first we have, then, in summary 
approximately the following picture: The people again see the 
hope of an English victory and believe that a powerful Germany 
would be dangerous to their own and to their nation’s interests. 
A very large majority want this country to do more to help Eng- 
land than it is now doing. But they regard it as much more im- 
portant to keep out of war than to aid England, showing a re- 
luctance to give any concrete assistance to England unless such 
assistance is obviously and immediately to the self-interest of the 
United States, costs nothing, or involves little likelihood of eventual 
participation in the war abroad. The overwhelming reaction is to 
build up our national defenses, even though this means more taxes. 
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TRENDS OF OPINION 
The still life picture of opinion just reported takes on more 
significance if it becomes part of the moving picture of opinion 
taken since the war began. The charts on the next four pages 
graphically show the changes of opinion through time, the sensi- 
tivity of opinion to events. They tell their own story. 


PATTERNS OF OPINION 


In addition to repeating questions from time to time for trend 
purposes, when it seemed particularly appropriate the Project has 
supplemented the questions asked by the Institute with other 
questions to discover the relationship between various opinions 
and to obtain additional information (such as educational status) 
about the respondents. In this way, it is possible to gain a some- 
what better understanding of what lies behind the opinions ex- 
pressed, to see the reasons for what may appear on the surface as 
inconsistencies and contradictions of opinion, when they are re- 
ported separately and only in terms of national percentages. 

From analysis of the interrelationships of various opinions, 
it has become clear that the population tends, in July 1940, to 
cluster into three opinion-patterns. 


THE “ISOLATIONIST” PATTERN 

About one-quarter of the total population thinks that it is 
more important for the United States to keep out of war than to 
help England, and at the same time believes either that we should 
do less or at least no more to help England than we are now do- 
ing. Although most of these people believe that Germany will 
win the war, they tend to think a German victory would not dis- 
turb either their own lives or the security of this country. Still at 
least half of them want to take the precaution of training men for 
military duties. As Table 1 shows, these opinions reflect a great 
deal more complacency than those of people in the other two pat- 
terns. In general, the isolationists regard the war as almost entirely 
a European affair, as something outside their domain and as of no 
great concern, either actually or potentially, to their own interests. 

When we look more closely at the people who compose this 
group, we find that it is made up in greater proportion of women 
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than of men, of poor people than of the more well-to-do. In 
largest proportion of all are poor people over 50 years of age and 
young people of average or above average income (Table 2). We 
must have among the isolationists, then, a number of people who 
hold the same specific attitudes for quite different reasons. All of 
the attitudes undoubtedly spring from self-interest. But self- 
interest is a meaningless phrase unless given some content in 
terms of the values of the individuals concerned. What are the 
general attitudes held by these mixed groups of isolationists? 

On all questions, women show more pacificistic attitudes than 
men, less willingness to help democracies already at war, less 
awareness that a German victory might affect their lives, less 
interest in increasing our own national defenses. They appear 
more indifferent, less realistic to the whole situation created by the 
war. People who are poor and old, feel less than any other group 
that they would be personally affected by a German victory. On 
almost all questions they give the highest “no opinion” response. 
They are the least educated group in the whole population and 
presumably would be least able to understand either the funda- 
mental issues or the far-reaching implications of what is to them 
a very distant conflict. They have, furthermore, least to lose if 
Germany does win the war or if the social system which finds 
them at the bottom is radically altered. 

The young people in the middle or upper income groups, 
on the other hand, show the lowest “no opinion” response on war 
questions. They are less expectant of a German attack on this 
country than any other group and also more than other people 
believe that the war is one for power and wealth rather than for 
democracy. On the whole, they think Germany will win. Their 
comments confirm their characteristic cynicism and reveal that 
these young people are well aware that they would have a good 
deal to lose by any active intervention. Not only would they have 
to fight on what they now regard as the losing side, but, unlike 
the less fortunate members of their generation, they would have 
to give up the relatively bright futures which loom ahead for 
them in a country that remains at peace. 
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TABLE II 


Proportions of Different Economic and Age Groups which Fall 
into the Isolationist, Sympathetic, and Interventionist Patterns 
(June-July 1940) 
Economic Status 
AGE Upper Middle Lower Total 


Isolationist Under 30 §=. 30% 28%, ai, 26% 
30-49 21 23 26 24 
50 and over 17 23 34 26 
Total 21 23 28 

Sympathetic Under 30 = 40 42 45 42 
30-49 38 38 35 37 
50 and over 39 40 40 40 
Total 38 40 39 

Interventionist Under 30 30 30 33 32 
30-49 41 39 39 39 
50 and over 44 37 26 34 
Total 41 37 33 


THE “INTERVENTIONIST” PATTERN 


In midsummer of 1940 the interventionist group contains a 
third of the total population. These people believe it is more im- 
portant to help England, even at the risk of war, than it is for 
this country to keep out of war. They also think that we should 
do more than we are now doing to help England. Unlike the 
isolationists, they do not feel immune to the consequences of a 
Nazi victory, either as individuals or as members of a nation. 
Sixty per cent fear a German attack on this country, while go 
per cent foresee that their own lives would be affected if Germany 
won the war. Although a majority are still optimistic about an 
English victory, they seem to feel that such a victory will only 
be assured if this country joins the war on the side of England. 
Their general suspicion of Hitler’s aims makes them highly in 
favor of conscription (Table 1). 

The persons who hold this interventionist point of view 
appear on the whole to be a more homogeneous group than those 
who hold the other attitude-patterns. A greater proportion of men 
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than of women, of upper than of lower income people are repre- 
sented, while most characteristic of the pattern are people over 
30 years of age in the upper and middle income groups. These 
individuals, representing the most highly educated segment of the 
population, are better able to take a long-time view, a fact indi- 
cated by their greater stability of opinion. They are more aware 
of the dislocations that would ensue in their own lives and in the 
present social system if Germany won the war. And since they are 
relatively well-established, successful and independent people in 
the present social system, they have more to lose than any others 
by the changes they believe Nazi tactics and ideology would bring 
about. Also, because of their favorable position, they would prob- 
ably suffer least by the lower standards of living that would result 
if this country were geared to a war economy. In brief, there is 
little conflict here between self-interest and sympathy. And at 
least partially because of the sophistication of the self-interest of 
these people, they approve more than any others specific measures 
which would help England or build up our own national defenses. 


THE “SYMPATHETIC” PATTERN 


People in the “sympathetic” group agree with the isolationists 
that it is more important to keep out of war than to help England. 
But they agree with the interventionists that this country should 
do more to help England than it is now doing. Almost 40 per 
cent of the total population have this pattern of attitudes. In their 
fear of the consequences of a German victory, these people lie 
about mid-way between the isolationists and the interventionists. 
One characteristic of their attitudes is of special significance. About 
the same number of the sympathetic as of the isolationist group 
believe this country will get into the war in Europe. But twice 
as many of them feel that England will win the war. While the 
isolationists do not believe we should give any more assistance 
to a losing cause, the sympathetic group believe there is still hope 
for an English victory which can be brought about by the greater 
material help this country should provide England. The inter- 
ventionists, it will be recalled, thought an English victory would 
require our military as well as material aid. 
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The people who hold this pattern of opinions cannot be 
clearly differentiated by the indices available. Persons of various 
income and age levels, persons of both sexes and in all parts of the 
country are about equally represented. All of them are torn be- 
tween their own self-interest and their sympathies. And so far, 
self-interest, as interpreted by them, has the upper hand. 

This discussion of differences of opinion between certain 
elements of the population and of broad determinants that seem 
related to war attitudes must not obscure two other important 
findings. (1) In spite of the tendencies indicated for certain 
opinion-patterns to be characteristic of special groups, it would be 
quite false to assume that there is any clear-cut, unequivocal and 
consistent distinction between the opinions of members of one 
class and another, one age group and another, one sex and another. 
As Table 2 shows, in addition to the differences noted, people of 
every variety as classified by what information we have fall into 
all three of the opinion-patterns. The classifications possible on 
the basis of information about the respondents from poll data 
(sex, age, economic status, education, section of the country, 
political affiliation) separate people into groups that are numeri- 
cally, but by no means always psychologically, distinct.* 

The opinions with which we are dealing seem to derive from 
more personal influences than those so far obtained by the polling 
technique.’ Individual interests and values, individual trainings 
and backgrounds, individual temperaments and capacities, to- 
gether with many dimensions in the psychological worlds of dif- 
ferent people, all play their rdle in determining the roots from 
which opinions toward the war finally stem. More revealing than 
the search for divisions of the population into rough statistical 
groupings by socio-economic indices are the inter-relationships of 
attitudes such as those contained in Table 1 which point to diversi- 
fied frames of reference such as the cynicism, indifference, lack 


4 War attitudes appear to have no relationship whatsoever to political affiliation in 
either of the two major parties. 

5 As this study progresses and more information is acquired concering the determinants 
of opinion, it becomes possible to frame more penetrating questions that may tap some 
of these more personal influences. The Project sent out a special ballot on July 20, 1940 
to get at some of the psychological characteristics of respondents which other ballots 
had pointed to. The analysis of these and other results will be published but was not 
available in time for inclusion in this report. 
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of awareness, or pacificism of the isolationists, the particular 
brands of self-interest and the nature of the threats to existing 
values felt by the interventionists. 

(2) Although New Englanders and Southerners are some- 
what more interventionist than people in other parts of the coun- 
try, attitudes toward the war seem, by and large, to cut across 
sectional as well as rural-urban lines. The impression gained is 
that the people in this country, as citizens within a given geograph- 
ical area, are relatively homogeneous in their opinions. In addi- 
tion to the ripening of national traditions, to the growing inter- 
dependence of domestic economy, to the common nature of certain 
problems faced by all Americans, local differences have been 
minimized by increased literacy, the expanding press and wire 
services and above all by the radio. Response to war news is there- 
fore less determined by what, in former days, may have been 
highly conflicting or relatively incomplete dispatches in the more 
remote parts of the country or among people who find reading 


difficult. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF PUBLIC OPINION 


From the information obtained to date in this survey of public 
opinion in a democracy reacting to a war abroad, several charac- 
teristics of public opinion are tentatively suggested. 

1. By and large, public opinion does not anticipate emergen- 
cies; it only reacts to them. We find, for example, that only after 
Norway was successfully invaded was there any noticeable increase 
in the desire of most Americans for a larger army, only after 
the successful invasion of the Low Countries were the majority 
of people sufficiently aroused to favor conscription even of a very 
limited nature. It was not until Hitler was astride most of Europe 
that people began to realize that a German victory would affect 
them personally. 

2. Public opinion does not remain intensely aroused for a 
long period of time unless the people feel actually involved in a 
conflict. The fears of Germany as an enemy, the desire to help the 
Allies as well as concern about our own national defense wax 
and wane according to the sequence of military events. The 
desire to help England, the expectancy that this country will go 
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into war mount either when a specific conflict abroad is imminent 
or when it is in process. After the particular battle is over, public 
opinion tends to relax. The intensity of feeling is dependent upon 
the degree to which opinion can first become crystallized around 
issues which are specific, easily understood, or concretely sym- 
bolized. Since the present war has involved many surprises, many 
motives by no means always clear to the layman, and has divided 
itself essentially into a series of separate military conflicts with 
different belligerents participating, it has been difficult to sustain 
identification with Germany’s opponents and relatively difficult 
to conceptualize the issues of the war in simple, traditional terms. 

3. During critical situations, the government seems more re- 
mote and less personal to the people who constitute the public. 
Individuals feel relatively helpless, caught by the inevitability of 
the events which they see transpiring and over which they appear 
to have no control. We find, for example, a huge discrepancy 
between the proportion of people who think this country will be 
drawn into the war and the proportion who actually think we 
should go to war. As far as the individual is concerned, his par- 
ticipation in the democratic process seems less real when the gov- 
ernment has momentous, rapid decisions forced upon it. 

4. At critical times, people in a democracy are willing to assign 
more rather than less responsibility to their acknowledged leaders. 
As issues become more complex and the imminence of events 
necessitates more rapid decision, people appear more willing to 
resign themselves to their elected representatives. For example, 
opinion favorable to a compulsory national referendum before 
American soldiers should be allowed to fight abroad was high 
before war actually broke out, dropped when the conflict began, 
and mounted again during the long calm of the winter. The ma- 
jority believe the government should increase its control of both 
industry and labor where the progress of the national defense pro- 
gram might be impeded by more independence and freedom. A 10 
per cent rise in President Roosevelt’s popularity, during the crucial 
month of May 1940, probably also indicates a strong desire to 
let the leader assume the responsibility of decision. 

5. Public opinion, like individual opinion, is colored by desire. 
What people want to happen, they tend to think will happen. In 
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some segments of the population, as in some individuals, the effect 
of wish-fulfillment may be so strong that the people are com- 
pletely blind to reality. This determination of opinion by desire is 
greatest where desire is most intense, most clearly identified with 
self-interest. We have pointed out, for example, that persons most 
anxious to do more to help England are those who think England 
will win. They are also the people who are most fearful of the 
consequences of a German victory. 

6. Although public opinion is by no means always consistent, 
many of the inconsistencies are more apparent than real when the 
basic frames of reference are discovered from which specific opin- 
ions derive. Our analysis of the patterns of opinions has shown 
that, once the frames of reference of people are understood, the 
specific attitudes they hold are much more consistent than they 
would have appeared had we dealt only with the rough national 
returns on the different questions. 

















ORGANIZED MEDICINE ENFORCES 
ITS ‘PARTY LINE’ 


By OLIVER GARCEAU 


Through the medical press, group sanctions, expulsion, boycott, and its 
politicians, organized medicine molds the opinions of the nation’s 
doctors. The author is Instructor in Government at Harvard University. 


ew the great factor in the public opinion of America is war, 
a new factor leading almost to hysteria because it emerged so 
suddenly with the overturning in Europe of many comforting 
but ill-considered assumptions popular in this country. A group 
which wants to catch the public eye, which wants to regain the 
public favor and which needs to reestablish its own internal unity, 
may seize on new symbols, and busily capitalize on the new struc- 
ture of the public mind. It is an opportunity which the American 
Medical Association did not overlook. It has found the external 
environment progressively less hostile throughout the winter of 
1940. Reform was wearing thin; and the national administration 
was prepared to exchange butter for guns, to simmer down an 
elaborate national health program of many billion dollar activities 
to an experiment with fifty hospitals. 

At its annual meeting in the second week in June the AMA 
outlined its new appeals, new in their function in the web of 
group and public opinion rather than in their substance. The AMA 
proclaimed the need for preparedness and pointed to its own 
patriotism, thus made increasingly worthy. It proclaimed its own 
indispensability in the problems of medical preparedness. It had 
already sold itself to the army as the official institution for allocat- 
ing doctors among the various military and civil duties of war time 
and for maintaining a proper distribution of medical talent 
throughout the country. It damned the schemes of reformers in the 
picturesque words of the new war period. President-Elect Van 
Etten expressed the relation of the AMA interests to the new 
public opinion as succinctly as any. “If paganism is successful in 
the European theatre, its influence will be spherical and strong 
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resistance must be organized in the United States. Although our 
borders may not be crossed, the subversive influence of so-called 
‘fifth columns,’ already here, will grow stronger in our national 
administration. ...”' Aside from the interesting array of dislogistic 
words, the passage is significant for its use of the comparative: 
“fifth columns, already here, will grow stronger in our national 
administration.” Reformism is alien, subversive. The AMA has 
adjusted its appeal to the new context; it will use its war function 
to cement the cleavages within its membership and to discredit 
its enemies. 


CONDITIONING FACTORS 

The voluntary group is being regarded increasingly as a 
respectable element in the process of representative government. 
There are controversies over unequal wealth, disparities in orggri- 
zation and leadership, unbalanced consciousness of interest. The 
resulting “imperfect mirror” may violate the inarticulate social 
values of some commentators. Yet the group has attained re- 
spectability despite such criticism; for it is only through the group 
that modern government learns the realities of complex problems. 
Legislature and administration alike lean heavily upon voluntary 
associations not only for information but also for cooperation in 
the execution of public policy. Beyond this, however, the group 
has importance in the total process of government; for it is in 
large, organized groups that opinion is manufactured. What they 
have to tell government was not there independently, to be merely 
parrotted by a group employee or officer. 

The factors conditioning the manufacture of group opinion 
are as much external to the group as within it. Group interests 
and ideals must be woven into the fabric of total public opinion. 
Public opinion and history are alike a seamless web, and perhaps 
two facets of the same web. Each group, in part consciously and 
in part not, is continually spinning its own segment which is to 
some degree structurally consonant and coherent with the whole. 
As the enthusiasms of total opinion twist and turn, the group must 
likewise revise and replace in order to make its segment strong 


1 Journal of the American Medical Association, June 22, 1940, p. 2472. 
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and repair the ravages wrought in its structure by the rise and 
fall of ideas upon which it has built. 

The power which a group exercises in the community is not 
the product of a rational calculation by the public of the public 
interest in each particular activity and aspiration of the group. 
Medical groups would like themselves to control licensure, stand- 
ards of hospital and laboratory administration, ethics and disci- 
pline, the quality and advertising of all commodities conceivably 
affecting the consumers’ health, the economic organization of 
medical practice, etc. The public never grants complete recogni- 
tion. When the medical group loses public confidence in one area 
it loses ground in all its other activities. The skepticism with which 
a considerable part of the public have regarded the AMA’s eco- 
nomic precepts may well be completely counterbalanced by the 
new strands which now link the AMA to the public’s anxiety over 
war problems. It is a game of skillful rationalization and nice 
calculation of the public mind, a game in which the stakes for the 
group, collectively and individually, are of the very highest. 

The group as such does not, as an abstraction, manufacture 
opinion with perfect freedom and flexibility within the external 
context. Members have traditional values and concrete logical 
interests which cannot easily be dislodged. The formal structure 
of the group, its political machinery, as well as the political prac- 
tices which have grown up within that framework often determine 
what can be done. As in all politics, an active minority will find 
itself in the paradoxical position of successively leading, driving 
and following in constantly changing proportions. 

The every-day facts of individual life shape the process. The 
doctor is busy, and he is busy with medicine, not political and 
economic questions. His education is limited and specialized. His 
leisure may be taken up nursing a social practice; or perhaps it is 
devoted to medical journals and scientific meetings. Dr. Bernheim* 
has some trenchant remarks on the medical mind. “As a group 
they rarely take time out to think; and since they associate almost 
exclusively with one another, they know little else but medicine 
and have no other interests.” Later he stresses the typical back- 


2 Bertram M. Bernheim, Medicine at the Crossroads, 1939, pp. 40, 54, passim. 
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ground of poverty and hard work. “This very thing more than 
any other single factor was responsible for the narrow-mindedness 
of the doctor, his lack of interest in anything but medicine, his 
obvious incapacity to understand the growing social and economic 
implications of medical practice and his inability, as a consequence, 
to coordinate them with his work. He was too busy making a 
living. He had been desperately poor, had worked terribly hard 
against great odds. He hadn’t time for extraneous things.” Fur- 
thermore, medicine has, in the past generation or so, been a classic 
stepping stone for social advancement; a way open only to those 
with better than average intelligence and courage, it is true; but 
a way upward which, once travelled, will not be regarded lightly. 
Change is not always welcome to those who have made progress 
on such a road. It is no wonder, then, that “the doctor doesn’t want 
to be waked up. He has a vague idea that he might not be so 


comfortable.” 


THE MEDICAL PRESS 

The medical editor, in molding this mind, has several possible 
approaches. At one extreme we find the editor of the Journal of 
the New Jersey Medical Society, who carefully avoids any expres- 
sion or indication of personal opinion. The profession, he admits, 
may need leadership; but he “does not consider himself sufficiently 
competent to be designated a leader.” However, even if he were 
convinced of the superiority of his own ideas, he feels he would 
have to “hold his peace, because it is for the organization to 
determine its policy with regard to such matters.”* In publishing 
news of social, economic and political conflict he limits himself 
therefore to whatever supplementary data he thinks his readers 
could use in forming their own opinion. 

In Indiana, the editor takes a little bolder line. He confesses 
that he has occasionally tried to create a demand among the mem- 
bership for some particular piece of legislation and was always 
rebuffed. He states that “the purpose of the lay press is to mold 
public opinion, the very thing that I believe state medical journals 
should avoid.” But on the other hand he believes that the chief 
duty of the state society journal is “the crystallization and reflec- 


3 Journal of the Medical Society of New Jersey, Jan. 1933, P- 37- 
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tion of the medical opinion of that state.” And to show con- 
clusively, what one must suspect, that crystallization is a good deal 
more than mere reflection, he says that the journal “should not 
only reflect but it should help to keep medical thinking in the 
right paths.”* Here we have a classic dilemma and a classic fence- 
sitter. He will not “mold” opinion, but he is under obligation to 
keep it “in the right paths.” 

The AMA has no qualms about stating its position. Discussing 
medical journalism® the editor asserts that it is “possible for those 
who mold medical thought to exercise leadership in no indefinite 
manner. Those who bear the responsibility for the issuing of 
medical publications may well realize the great responsibility which 
is theirs, particularly in times of active evolution.” It is taken for 
granted that medical journals do and should mold opinion. The 
only thought is as to whether they do it properly. We are reminded 
that to the AMA discussion and dissension are not respectable. 
“Once the House of Delegates has spoken, its actions should be 
supported by the united voice of American medicine, so that it 
may be heard with respect and consideration. . . .”* The job of the 
editor is to get the one-party line across to the members and see 
that they keep to the line. The réle of the Journal is positive and 
dynamic in this view, and so indeed is its practice. 

The Journal of the AMA has by far the largest circulation of 
any medical periodical in the country, probably in the world. 
While in fourteen states its subscribers are less than one half the 
total doctors, it is read by a considerably larger number in hospi- 
tals, clinics, etc., where one or two copies serve a staff of doctors. 
It is a weekly, as compared with most state society journals and 
specialist periodicals, which are monthly. It is technically of such 
quality as not to be overlooked, especially by the general practi- 
tioner, though some specialists do not find it up to the highest 
standards. It has an extensive editorial section which is sometimes 
technical, sometimes humorous, sometimes moralizing, always 
designed to mold opinion. Like many state journals it has a section 
of very light reading where the seamy but amusing can be passed 


4 AMA Bulletin, Dec. 1935, p. 148. 
5 Journal of the AMA, Feb. 13, 1937, p. 559. 
® Journal of the AMA, Sept. 3, 1939, p. 936. 
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on in print as a professional titbit without running into the postal 
censor. Even to the layman, the Journal of the AMA is good read- 
ing; and, coming once a week, it should keep a really busy man 
from any risk of contamination by other literature. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


On social and economic questions it has definite opinions. 
Sometimes a bit of news strikes it unawares and it will be a week 
or so before it has worked out its official dictum on the matter; 
but normally it has logical, coherent, and moving opinions about 
everything. It believes strongly in the power of repetition, and 
as it adds a little new frill to its supply of mythology it repeats 
the entire preceding structure. That it reaches its audience with 
adequate thoroughness is shown in the study by the Michigan 
State Medical Society of Post Graduate Education (1934). Deficient 
as the doctors proved to be in many of the qualities making for 
technical competence and unhappy as were the results of an 
examination, 89 per cent received the Journal of the AMA, 70 per 
cent read a state society journal, and less than 30 per cent read any 
other type of literature. Morris Fishbein, his predecessors and the 
Chicago staff have made the periodical worth reading and have 
earned a voice before the profession which no other group enjoys. 

The power residing in such a journal has sometimes been 
employed in a way to arouse charges of abuse. Thus in 1930 the 
action of the British Medical Association in endorsing health 
insurance and proposing its extension “received no notice what- 
ever in the leading medical periodical of America and little in 
less widely read journals. Even the most scientifically trained pro- 
fession cannot proceed intelligently in organized action unless it is 
supplied with unbiased and sufficient information, on the economic 
as well as the scientific matter upon which future action must be 
based.” The handling of news from Great Britain has been 
attacked on broader grounds; for Nathan Sinai and H. A. Luce 
of Michigan revealed to a surprised profession that the AMA’s 
British correspondent was not a member of the British Medical 


7 Michael M. Davis, Paying Your Sickness Bills, 1931, p. 255. 
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Association and in fact was not even a practicing physician. Vari- 
ous representatives from abroad have publicly repudiated the AMA 
interpretation of foreign medical opinion on social and economic 
questions.” 

The familiar charge that there is no opportunity for different 
views to reach the profession® is based on copious evidence but 
cannot be pressed too far. The Committee of Physicians brought 
the matter into the open and were themselves given a hearing, 
but only after several state journals had blasted unmercifully at 
the AMA’s policy. There have been other, less dramatic, occasions 
when the Journal was opened to the enemy. A number of articles 
have appeared which praise industrial medicine, though a lauda- 
tory description of the Endicott-Johnson plan was accompanied 
by the hostile criticism which it aroused in the AMA’s Section 
on Preventive and Industrial Medicine and Public Health." Under 
“Medical Economics” an article once appeared describing the 
success of a scheme of hospital and medical insurance used in 
Cooperstown, N.Y."’ Several issues have contained extended 
accounts of the Mutual Benefit Association at Spaulding Bakeries 
in Binghamton, N.Y., though in this case the extent of control 
given to the presidents of local medical societies may have mollified 
the AMA’s usual hostility to such plans.'* There can be no doubt, 
however, about the speech of E. A. Filene which branded medical 
organization as archaic and advocated an annual fee with group 
practice.'* These are only samples; there are other instances, but 
not many. The policy is undoubtedly to weight the scales very 
heavily in favor of the official line of thinking. As was noted above, 
the AMA believes it has a function to perform in shaping medical 
opinion. Its policy of selection, as well as its own editorials, is fully 
consonant with that philosophy. 


8 Detroit News, Sept. 29, 1934, Dr. G. C. Anderson, Secretary, British Medical Asso- 


ciation. 

® Bertram M. Bernheim, Medicine at the Crossroads, p. 234. 

10 Journal of the AMA, Sept. 22, 1928, p. 868; Nov. 17, 1928, p. 1516; Apr. 9, 1932, 
p. 1237. 

11 Journal of the AMA, July 9, 1932, p. 156. 

12 Journal of the AMA, July 10, 1933, p. 1869. 

13 Journal of the AMA, Oct. 19, 1929, p. 1247. 
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THE JOURNAL’S INFLUENCE 

The influence of the AMA Journal is by no means limited to 
its own readers, and the power of repetition is not limited to its 
own pages. Most state societies can at best afford only a monthly 
periodical, and often it is put out by an overworked and none 
too imaginative staff. There are exceptions. The Illinois journal 
has an editor who stays well out ahead of the AMA in his 
resistance to change and in his picturesque and forceful language. 
The Massachusetts journal is a weekly of some editorial merit 
which in recent years has sniped politely at Chicago policy from 
a conciliatory, reformist position. There are other editors whose 
philosophy is not that of the AMA. But for the most part the 
state journals have no great enterprise and are glad to be fed 
material. The AMA Bureaus supply a good part of their diet. 
Particularly the Bureau of Medical Economics turns out stacks 
of pamphlets presenting a coherent view point, backed with all 
the necessary paraphernalia of debate and rationalization. The 
AMA would like to have the state journals suspend judgment until 
Chicago has made up its mind, and then follow the party line. 
Many state journals do this. The same words, phrases and sen- 
tences, sometimes paragraphs, will appear successively in an edi- 
torial in the AMA Journal, in a report of the AMA Board of 
Trustees, and then in state journals, often ending as part of a 
resolution introduced in and adopted by the House. The scheme 
is economical as well as being sound advertising technique. 

The AMA reaches the individual doctor not only through 
periodicals. It offers services of great value to a busy man. As a 
controversy grows more heated, the doctor finds himself hard 
pressed to answer the questions of his patients and his community. 
Perhaps he will be called upon to state his position before a social 
gathering. Unless he is completely opposed to the AMA line, he 
can call on the Chicago office. He will receive pamphlets on every 
imaginable phase of a controversy; he can draw on a clipping 
bureau and a package service. He can have radio addresses ready- 
made and outlines of lectures. In brief, he is saved the awkward 
predicament of having to think. 
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If he is really ardent about the AMA line, his county society 
may be able to supply him with literature and even posters and 
placards for his waiting room. The Philadelphia County Society 
has distributed pamphlets with a very direct message such as 
one entitled, “Socialized Medicine, Our Present Greatest Menace 
to Liberty.” The New York State Medical Society has had pre- 
pared a booklet concerning “The Evidence on Compulsory Health 
Insurance,” the motto of which is, “Do you want to be classified 
or cured.” The little posters of the Philadelphia County Society 
are extremely emotional in their appeal: “Socialized Medicine 
means government and political control of the distribution of 
the practice of medicine . . . for those who are now able and 
willing to pay their own bills, thus removing their independence 
guaranteed under a democratic government.” “Socialized medi- 
cine as proposed at present will undermine the democratic form of 
government under which we have progressed and prospered.” 
“If you want your own practitioner, oppose the socialization of 
medicine and thus make sure you retain this privilege.” “Socialized, 
government-controlled, or political medicine will cost you as tax- 
payers $200,000,000 a year in this state, for which you will be 
forced to pay for and accept the kind of practice the government 
chooses to furnish.” The logic is not always beyond reproach and 
the message may be a bit strong for an office receiving a good 
economic cross-section of society, but the meaning is certainly 
clear, fd the technique useful if a doctor really wants to take up 
the @ause in earnest. 

Furthermore, the AMA takes some trouble to see to it that he 
will be ardent even before he becomes a practicing physician. In 
1932 the AMA Bureau of Health and Public Instruction sent to 
every senior, in the forty-eight medical schools not yet closed for 
the summer, two pamphlets on vivisection, and the following year 
achieved a complete coverage.’* In 1935 the AMA House of 
Delegates approved a resolution submitted by the Pennsylvania 
Medical Society encouraging the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals and the Bureau on Medical Economics to continue 
their efforts until every medical school had a course in medical 







14 Journal of the AMA, April 2, 1932, p. 1168, Report of the Board of Trustees. 
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economics. The House Reference Committee added the suggestion 
that the Council and the Bureau “outline the principles to be 
covered in such a course.”*® Again, in 1936, the House approved 
a resolution from Ohio that all schools should teach “activities, 
services and benefits of organized medicine.” 

The amount actually accomplished in the schools may not 
live up to these resolutions. In some respects it is a new policy, and 
too early to judge of the real possibilities of the technique. Many 
schools have experimental and voluntary courses which are not 
always conducted by doctors and are sometimes not of the AMA 
frame of mind. The schools do not always see eye to eye with 
Chicago, especially in the matter of government grants for research 
and laboratory facilities, and teachers are tending more and more 
to become a type set apart from the practicing physician. It is not 
at all certain, therefore, that this channel of propaganda will be 
as open as may have been hoped. But at least it is being explored 
with some thoroughness. As Morris Fishbein has said, “A man 
well informed is doubly armed against the non-medical exploiter 
of medical practice and the fanatic exponents of half-baked 
schemes for social change.” 


GROUP SANCTIONS 

There is more to the molding of medical opinion than edi- 
torials and pamphlets from organized headquarters. Official policy 
is evolved in the hierarchy of formal group institutions, and it is 
both a cause and a result of the group’s total internal political 
process. But policy, when finally shaped, is regarded as a one- 
party line, to be put across to the membership by many techniques 
besides repetition and rational persuasion. 

First, of course, and never out of use, is the social pressure of 
a small group. The social life of the county society is important 
to some doctors. Few can wholly disregard it, simply because a 
doctor can ill afford enemies, certainly not the hostility of an 
organized group in positions of local prominence. His reputation 
is a fragile thing, and his income and practice depend on being 
called in consultation, though perhaps more vitally in being able 


15 Journal of the AMA, June 29, 1935, p. 2350. 
16 Journal of the AMA, Jan. 27, 1934, p. 294, Editorial. 
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to call his colleagues in emergencies. Ostracism becomes a terrible 
weapon in such a business. 

There is, furthermore, one formal service of the society with 
which the doctor can scarcely dispense. Malpractice defense has 
become a prime requisite to private practice. The system was 
generally instituted in the early years of this century. In the first 
ten years, 1908 to 1918, ninety-four cases came to the Massachusetts 
society. In only three of these did the society refuse to uphold the 
doctor. Twelve of the remaining cases went to trial and in only 
one case did the doctor lose, that case going to a new trial.”* In its 
first twenty years, the Defense Fund of the Washington State 
Medical Association did not lose a case.'* The doctor therefore 
enjoys almost complete protection while he is a member, and 
almost no chance of acquittal when he is persona non grata with 
the society. Dr. Shadid found that loss of membership meant not 
only loss of defense, but also of insurance.'” Not belonging to the 
“home club,” he could not get doctors to appear in his behalf and 
if he were a nuisance to the society he might find quite a weight 
of authority against him. It is also possible for his colleagues to 
initiate a little trouble for him on their own hook. 

Such benefits, both tangible and imponderable, which flow 
from membership, are often convincing weapons in the struggle 
over opinion at times when the traditional techniques of the 
written word are found to falter. Doctors can perhaps be brought 
to see the light by occasional expulsions. The bulk of such cases 
have had nothing to do with the efforts to coerce conduct and 
opinion in the economic realm. In Massachusetts only sixteen 
boards of trial were used from 1882 to 1922,” though considerably 
more than sixteen cases ended in unobtrusive resignation. It is 
pretty safe to conclude that most of these cases involved ethics 
and competence in the layman’s meaning, dishonorable and 
socially undesirable or dangerous conduct. In the preceding decade 
this had not perhaps been so true; for the partially ideological 
warfare with homeopathy was reflected in a torrent of expulsions. 

17 Walter Lincoln Burrage, History of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 1923, p. 452. 
18 Francis R. Packard, History of Medicine in U.S., 1931, p. 946. 


19 Michael A. Shadid, A Doctor for the People, 1939, p. 134. 
20 Walter Lincoln Burrage, History of the Massachusetts Medical Society, p. 436. 
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Today, expulsion is again mustered into service in a war of 
ideology. Homeopathy has become tolerably respectable; some 
can even speak kind, if limited, words for the osteopaths. But 
modern society makes its heresies out of political economy, and 
medicine is, in this respect, a very up to date group. Ethics has 
always been a flexible, developing notion in medicine, with a 
strong flavor of economics from the start. Lodge practice and 
industrial medicine, contract practice of various sorts, have been 
suspect and no doubt the basis of exclusion. But many a big-wig 
in the West has served a railroad without losing caste. So it was 
of some significance for the future when, in 1929, the East Baton 
Rouge Medical Society ejected those of its members who were 
active in the Stanacola Employees’ Medical Association.” 

The following year, the AMA discussed in earnest the possi- 
bilities of using this weapon, if only as a threat kept in reserve. 
Commenting on the Committee On Costs of Medical Care and 
more especially its laudatory report of the Endicott-Johnson set-up 
of free industrial medicine for employees and families, the AMA 
editor observed, “The individual who violates the rules in a zealous 
search for an answer to the problem may overstep the bounds 
and thereby suffer loss of his relationships to the organized medical 
profession. When he does so, he is answerable to his own folly, since 
the organized medical profession has established means whereby 
an individual may assure himself that the system which he wishes 
to practice is for the public good and at the same time not a detri- 
ment to the practice of medicine.” The policy is perfectly clear. 
The weapon is there. The AMA will decide what is ethical and 
what is subject to discipline. 


DISCIPLINARY TECHNIQUES 

It is impossible to make a complete list of the times that the 
editorial warning has come true. In 1931 the staff of the Trinity 
Hospital in Little Rock, Arkansas, resigned because of county 
society charges that its voluntary group insurance plan involved 
solicitation and contract practice. In 1934, Doctors Ross and Loos 
were expelled from the Los Angeles County Society. They were 


*1 Journal of the AMA, July 27, 1929, p. 309. 
22 Journal of the AMA, Oct. 25, 1930, p. 1266, Editorial. 
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of less supine temperament and fought the case to the AMA 
Judicial Council, where they were vindicated on procedural 
grounds in the strongest language. The AMA appears to be unwill- 
ing to back the excesses of some component groups and has 
insisted on a properly conducted trial.” It is said, however, that 
the county society still refuses membership to those who enter 
the state for the purpose of joining the Ross-Loos staff.** In 1932 
the Chicago society ousted the staff of the United Medical Service, 
though one of its leading doctors was at that very time a member 
of the council of the county society.” Dr. Shadid at the Elk City 
Cooperative Hospital had sufficient backing, from the Oklahoma 
Farmers’ Union and consequently from Governor Murray, to war- 
rant minor frills in his case. Instead of expulsion, the county society 
went into reorganization and emerged without him. It is said 
that this was the only change made.** The case of the Group Health 
Association in Washington, D.C., has attracted the attention of 
Thurman Arnold and thus of the whole nation. 

There are many, then, who have neglected to assure them- 
selves that the system they wished to practice was for the public 
good and at the same time not a detriment to the practice of 
medicine. In varying degree, they have suffered from this disci- 
plinary technique of the societies. But most of them have survived. 
Despite its advantages, society membership is not indispensable 
under certain circumstances. It is always useful, often agreeable. 
The weapon is powerful as a deterrent for the timid; and its total 
effectiveness over the past decade can therefore never be effectively 
measured. But in the present atmosphere, it has lost some of its 
sting, certainly a great deal of its power to dishonor. Those in high 
places can disregard it and therefore have not suffered its use. Few 
of those who have openly strayed from the flock have returned 
penitent. In some areas, such as the Northwest, the weapon was 
almost wholly worthless since so many were transgressors in the 
eyes of the contemporary Chicago line. The sanction is, therefore, 
self-limiting and more dangerous than had been supposed. 

23 Journal of the AMA, Jan. 25, 1936, p. 300. 
24 Michael A. Shadid, A Doctor for the People, p. 225. 


25 James Rorty, American Medicine Mobilizes, 1939, p. 135. 
26 Michael A. Shadid, A Doctor for the People, p. 133. 
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Its power does not, of course, rest primarily on the immediate 
pleasures and privileges of society membership, but on the ever- 
widening circle of corollary perquisites under medical society in- 
fluence. The obvious fact that the doctor no longer works with 
only his little black bag has opened great possibilities for determin- 
ing how he shall work. He must use hospitals; and, as hospitals 
are instituted in this country, they must use him. Most doctors 
cannot afford to provide their own elaborate facilities, though the 
Trinity Hospital and Elk City incidents showed that it was not 
impossible. Most hospitals cannot afford to operate without the 
free services of reputable doctors. By a long record of authoritative 
inspection and grading of facilities, organized medicine has placed 
itself in a position to deny alternatively the services of doctor and 
hospital to each other. In 1934 a formal step was taken to reinforce 
the sanctions. After a year or more of effort on the part of certain 
midwestern state societies a resolution was accepted by the AMA 
House which allowed hospitals to be approved for intern training 
only if staffed wholly by members of the local county society. The 
pressure came from the provinces, not from Chicago; and it was 
not enforced with great vigor by the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals. Indeed, it could not well be carried out in a few 
years, since so many doctors had never joined the societies. Enforce- 
ment would have been catastrophic, at first perhaps to some 
doctors and hospitals, but ultimately no doubt to the prestige of 
AMA hospital ratings. 


BOYCOTT 

The boycott in the hands of the AMA has encountered furth r 
difficulties. The Roentgenological Society of North America passed 
a resolution on December 3, 1935 which would tie up all the x-ray 
posts in the country for members of that society, and for the incum- 
bent members. The doctors were quite resentful over this policy. 
The Essex North District Society in Massachusetts considered it 
“an arrogant invasion of the rights of hospitals and physicians. 
The society appropriates for its own members the exclusive use 
of equipment owned by hospitals and claims for them life tenure 
of office. It prescribes penalties for infraction of its rules which 
amount virtually to a boycott of hospitals. . .. The hospitals own 
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the equipment and have some voice in its use. . . . It might be 
inconvenient to dispense with the services of highly specialized 
radiologists but a show down would demonstrate effectively that 
their ideas have become decidedly over inflated. ... One can almost 
see a picket line with the medical profession marching in front 
bearing the placards: “This hospital is unfair to Union Doctors.’ ” 
So the boycott can cut two ways, and large segments of the AMA 
are not happy to see the sanction employed by lesser groups of 
doctors. 

Although the AMA was unwilling to back up the boycott with 
a rigid rule as to the rating of hospitals, and although some AMA 
societies have been upset by the arrogance of specialist threats, the 
boycott has operated successfully in several notable situations, and 
with partial success in many others. In 1932, the loss of society 
membership by the doctors of the United Medical Service ended . 
by costing them both hospital and university appointments. One 
hospital alone was left open to them, and that only after threat of 
legal action.” The following year, in Philadelphia, the Hahnemann 
and Germantown Hospitals were forced to abandon plans for vol- 
untary hospital insurance. The AMA was quite frank about the 
role of the county society in threatening to blacklist the hospital. 
“The medical profession will continue to do its duty in protecting 
the public from such exploitations even at the expense of being con- 
sidered selfish by thoughtless people who have no direct knowl- 
edge of medical problems.”* 

Recently Dr. Joseph A. Jerger, author of Doctor, Here’s Your 
Hat, is said to have experienced a pretty thorough boycott by the 
hospitals of the country, though he does not appear to have been 
ousted from the Chicago County Society. His book was on the 
whole quite in harmony with the AMA line that “old doc,” the 
general practitioner, can deliver a superior brand of service. But 
he was somewhat frank about his difficulties in getting hospital 
facilities when he migrated to Chicago, and it is for this that he 
seems to have been persecuted. The story, fragmentary as it 1s, 
suggests again that it is not alone the AMA which can engineer a 

27 James Rorty, American Medicine Mobilizes, p. 135. 


28 Journal of the AMA, Feb. 11, 1933, p. 433. For a different interpretation of the 
same facts cf.: American Labor Legislation Review, March 1933, p. 47. 
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boycott.” Finally it is impossible to pass over the very pertinent 
story of the Milwaukee Medical Centre, where a prepayment 
group practice scheme for employees was defended against boycott 
when the patients themselves threatened to boycott in turn the 
Community Chest which subsidized the offending hospitals.” 

Dr. Michael Shadid has told his own story with some elo- 
quence. The outstanding events do not seem open to question and 
can be hastily sketched as a good example of the boycott in all 
its many ramifications.** His colleagues boycotted his hospital, 
conducted a whispering campaign impugning his motives in 
soliciting subscriptions to the cooperative institution, ousted him 
from the society, barred him from other hospitals, and made it 
dificult for him to obtain malpractice insurance. The Chairman 
of the State Welfare Board, a doctor, refused for five years to 
recognize the Community Hospital for charity work. He was also 
deprived of the care of indigent venereals, the county physician 
refusing to allot the free materials legally provided. His eldest 
son was refused admission to the state university medical school. 
The State Board of Medical Examiners would have withdrawn 
Dr. Shadid’s license if he had not had the vigorous support of the 
Farmer’s Union and if Governor Murray had not Seen responsive 
to pressure from that quarter. A blast from “Alfalfa Bill” scared 
the society from that approach, but the Board still flunked all the 
assistants who came with the avowed intention of joining the 
cooperative hospital. The County society joined in this by answer- 
ing all inquiries from young graduates concerning Dr. Shadid 
in sinister but not wholly specific terms. A second attempt on his 
license was defeated with an injunction, which was successfully 
defended in the courts. 

One frill which Dr. Shadid does not seem to have encoun- 
tered is the boycott of medical equipment manufacturers. In 
Chicago both the United Medical Service and the Civic Medical 
Centre were hampered by the hesitancy of firms who had reason 
to fear that many other customers would withdraw contracts. The 
Civic Medical Centre was able to find a manufacturer with a dif- 

29 Boston Globe, March 22, 1939; Journal of the AMA, April 8, 1939, p. 1345. 


80 James Rorty, American Medicine Mobilizes, p. 136. 
$1 Michael A. Shadid, A Doctor for the People. 
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ferent line of products who was relatively immune.” It is said 
on impeccable authority that the Group Health Association in 
Washington, D.C., encountered the same obstacle and found a 
solution only in the sympathy of a physician in another part of the 
country whose purchase would not arouse suspicion and scare 
the manufacturers. 

The greatest drawback to the boycott is, of course, the very 
bad press it will always receive if properly aired. Though many 
have questioned the wisdom of interfering with the profession’s 
enforcement of its own rules, and though the courts have not yet 
conclusively enforced anti-trust laws in regard to the profession, 
nevertheless the story told by Dr. Shadid shows the medical society 
in a pretty shabby light no matter where the reader’s sympathies 
may be in the controversy as a whole. As we have seen, the weapon 
has other difficulties. Though it is a tremendously effective deter- 
rent, there are those who will survive it and perhaps even prosper. 
It may be used by a minority against the bulk of the doctors them- 
selves. And it may provoke a reaction which even in its immediate 
aspects is distressing to organized medicine. The boycott may be 
met with an injunction, as for example in Tampa, Florida, where 
a court order forbade the Hospital Board from excluding licensed 
physicians merely because they did not belong to organized medi- 
cine.** Or the boycott may be countered in the legislature. A bill 
has been introduced in Wisconsin forbidding the Medical Society 
from expelling a member for participation in cooperative medical 
schemes or voluntary prepayment group medicine, and also for- 
bidding hospitals, partially or wholly tax exempt, from restricting 
the patient’s choice of physician.** In Oklahoma a bill would guar- 
antee that “any regular licensed physician or surgeon shall have — 
the right to practice in any public or private hospital in the state.” 
In the state of Washington, a bill would force voluntary non-profit 
hospitals to open their doors to duly licensed doctors with con- 
tract practice.” 


32 Ken, May 1938, p. 34. 

$8 Bureau of Cooperative Medicine, Weekly News Bulletin, March 8, 1939. 
34 Journal of the AMA, Feb. 4, 1939, P. 453. 

$5 Bureau of Cooperative Medicine, Weekly News Bulletin, March 15, 1939. 
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The boycott in all its variations is an element of power in the 
hands of the medical societies and it will not easily be allowed to 
lapse. It is a sanction which helps enormously in the effort for a 
one-party line. Yet it has so far been no more than a tentative 
policy very incompletely executed. Even if anti-boycott legislation 
should fail of enactment, the boycott does not place an “active 
minority” in an absolutely dictatorial position except in particular 
times and places and with particular types of men. For all its 
limitations, however, the boycott plays its part, covertly or in the 
open, in the process of manufacturing group opinion. 


GROUP POLITICIANS 

There is more to the molding of group opinion than the pen 
and the sword. There is the force of personality. It is becoming 
popular for pioneers in social science to analyze mathematically 
the social relations between individuals, in a two-way and even 
a multi-party situation, by counting the relative number of overt 
acts made by the various individuals. In a sense the same technique 
has always been employed by those who note the presence of an 
“active” minority. The AMA has such men, for the most part in 
the Chicago office, whose influence over medical opinion is not so 
much a product of their key positions as it is of their incredible 
personal activity in relation to the officers and members of the 
whole hierarchy of AMA societies. In group politics, as in busi- 
ness and government, it is men who draw the real lines of power, 
quite apart from the blueprints; and their source of power lies 
mainly in personal qualities and the corollary, personal contacts. 

The AMA leaders are to be found everywhere where there is 
a crisis of any sort, offering comfort and advice. Dr. Shadid notes 
their activity with a touch of resentfulness. “As a matter of fact, 
my Oklahoma enemies were carefully ‘coached’ by an AMA off- 
cial as to the best, i.e. worst, manner in which to attack me.”** The 
AMA President was proud of the work of the Chicago office in 
assisting three state societies in their fight on initiative and referen- 
dum measures which would have elevated “various limited practi- 
tioners” to the status of doctors. The three societies were “greatly 


36 Michael A. Shadid, A Doctor for the People, p. 202. 
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aided by the personal visits and counsel of Dr. Woodward.” 
Though there are few printed references to such activity, it is no 
exaggeration to say that it permeates the entire structure. One 
hears of county societies that oppose new schemes or drop their 
opposition, all “on orders from Chicago.” The proof of the “orders” 
is not ordinarily available to the outsider, nor are they “orders” in 
a formal sense. The phrase is of the utmost significance, however, 
in indicating the relationship which develops, as seen in the minds 
of the members. 

The Chicago office not only helps and advises, it also interests 
itself in state and local politics within the societies. For state officers 
should in some degree think alike if unity is to be achieved; and 
delegates to the AMA House are a matter of more than passing 
interest to the Chicago office. The AMA is, therefore, quite com- 
monly represented at state society meetings and even at the gather- 
ings of many prominent county societies. The President or a 
Trustee may deliver an address defending the AMA policies. But 
someone from the Chicago office is also there to observe the course 
of events, to familiarize himself with the temperaments of present 
and prospective leaders and to renew personal contacts. The AMA 
leaders keep very close track of the development of medical 
politicians and it is possible that they actively further the progress 
of those with whom they feel they can work harmoniously. Cer- 
tainly they are there to find out what the atmosphere is and is 
becoming, for they are not taken by surprise when the AMA 
House meets. The sentiment has always been canvassed well in 
advance; the strength of various viewpoints is known; the in- 
dividual delegates are predictable factors and can be worked with 
accordingly. These are the common sense principles of political 
leadership in any representative convention. 

Dr. Fishbein is, of course, the greatest practitioner of this tech- 
nique. Taking a month of “Dr. Pepys’ Diary” at random, from 
April 3 to May 2, 1939, we find a most incredible energy. On April 
3 he spoke to pre-medical students at Vanderbilt University and 


37 Journal of the AMA, June 22, 1935, p. 2264. Dr. Woodward was for many years the 
Director of the AMA Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legislation. 
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had dinner with some fifty of the “medical élite.” He also ad- 
dressed the Student Union on the National Health Program. The 
next day he spoke to medical and social science students at Meharry 
Medical College and Fiske University. From April 5 to April 10 
he was at his office in Chicago. April 11 and 12 found him in New 
York, lecturing at Columbia and holding interviews and confer- 
ences. On April 13 he went to Princeton where he conferred with 
representatives of the State Welfare Commitee and with the School 
of Public and International Affairs. The next day he addressed 
the Political Union at Yale on socialized medicine. On April 15 
he took part in the annual conference of the American Associa- 
tion for Social Security in New York. The 16th saw him in 
Cleveland and the next two days he spent in his office in Chicago. 
April 19 he went to Dayton and the following day to Richmond, 
where he outlined the “sins of security” for the social welfare 
workers of seven states. April 22 and 23 he was in Chicago, April 
24 in Cleveland, and the next five days in Chicago, during which 
time he joined in a debate on the radio. April 30 and May 1 he 
was in Baltimore, speaking at Johns Hopkins and the University 
of Maryland, and also addressing the state dental association. On 
May 2 he went to Pittsburgh to talk to goo doctors.** 

This is not an unusual month for Dr. Fishbein except perhaps 
for its emphasis upon the coming generation. Some other AMA 
representatives travel, but not like Dr. Fishbein. He is known by 
more active medical politicians than any other man in the game. 
He keeps his contacts alive. He knows local situations. Almost 
dictatorial power is easily attributed to a man with such a record. 
Certainly it gives him and the group he works with an element 
of power which would otherwise be lacking. The publicity which 
has come to him may be the Achilles heel of the technique, for 
opponents have been able to crystallize and dramatize opinion 
about him. Conceivably, it may some day cost him his job. Those 
who seem to hope for such an outcome forget that this would 
not greatly alter the position of the Chicago group or the activity 
under discussion. 


38 Journal of the AMA, April and May 1939. 
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In a vast federation of 110,000 members and with a separate 
organization in each of 2,055 counties, there is an inescapable need 
for personal contact. Politics in some degree is always “legwork.” 

Within the formal mechanism of election, legislation and 
adjudication, the politics of the group manufactures group opinion. 
The group organization is not a mirror, not even a distorted mirror. 
The group organization molds opinion in a constant, intricate 
interaction of institutions, economic forces and personalities. The 
essence of the process is that familiar combination of the pen, the 
sword and the old-fashioned politician. 
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LORD HAW-HAW OF HAMBURG: 
1. THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
BRITAIN 


By HAROLD N. GRAVES, JR. 


The author is Director of the Princeton Listening Center, of the School 
of Public and International Affairs of Princeton University. Under a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant, the Center since November 1939 has re- 
corded more than 2,000 short-wave broadcasts from abroad and tran- 
scribed more than 3,000,000 words of their contents. In this article, Mr. 
Graves discusses the notorious Lord Haw-Haw, quoting extensively from 
his broadcasts directed toward Great Britain. 


Aven 10, 1939. England and France are building a “peace bloc,” 
but Danzig already is a name on everyone’s lips. Hitler already 
has confided to Rauschning: “Artillery preparations before an 
attack . .. will be replaced in the future war by the psychological 
dislocation of the adversary through revolutionary propaganda.” 
Tuning in to listen to the comical German accents of the Ham- 
burg radio, now in its 13th month of broadcasting to the British 
Isles, British Broadcasting Corporation monitors are surprised to 
hear an authentic English voice. It says: “To some, I may seem a 
traitor—but hear me out.” 

That was the beginning of Lord Haw-Haw. At first, he 
tickled England’s funny bone. As James B. Reston later reported 
to the New York Times, Haw-Haw and his colleagues not only 
read news and commentaries, but “produced short burlesque skits, 
depicting the Englishman as a conceited, pompous, overbearing 
fellow . . . staged short plays, describing the joys of life in Berlin 
... studied the most successful music hall jokes, gave them a new 
topical twist, and convulsed the British every night.” Jonah Bar- 
rington of the London Daily Express christened Haw-Haw and 
helped make his name a byword. By the spring of 1940, it was 
estimated that half the radio sets in Britain were tuned in to hear 
his curious, metallic voice at least once a day. 

After nine months of Haw-Haw, the BBC began to show 
signs of concern. In January, it instituted a series of programs 
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entitled “This Freedom”—later replaced by “This Land of Ours.” 
These talks ranged the same ideological terrain as Haw-Haw’s, 
tending to show that England was a land of free individual expres- 
sion and open economic opportunity. On February 4, the BBC 
broadcast to its home audience a dramatization of international 
broadcasting, in which the narrator asked: “How seriously ought 
we to take the dangers of enemy broadcasts? . . . It shouldn’t be 
taken so seriously as some alarmists are inclined to do, and at the 
same time, it isn’t wise to dismiss German broadcasting as just 
another variety entertainment.” On March 25, the London Daily 
Mail called the Government’s attention to the “extent with which 
German broadcasts are influencing not only the civilian population 
of Britain, but also our armed forces.” For a short time thereafter, 
before the prodigious military events of spring, the BBC quoted 
Lord Haw-Haw, naming him by name, on occasions when it was 
possible to trip and send him sprawling on errors of fact. 

Haw-Haw had now been officially recognized, but who was 
he? A dozen guesses had been made—he was anybody from Nor- 
man Baillie-Stewart, the famously treasonous British army officer, 
to obscure Eric Dorn, son of a South African rabbi. Then, in April, 
British officials gave their sanction to the Picture Post's identitica- 
of him as William Joyce. An Irish-American, Joyce had been 
transplanted to England at an early age, and had become a brilliant 
student of languages at London University, propaganda director of 
Sir Oswald Mosley’s Fascist Union and finally in 1937, head of 
his own National Socialist League. Barrington of the Express had 
envisioned Haw-Haw “as having a receding chin, a questing nose, 
thin yellow hair brushed back, a monocle, vacant eye, a gardenia 
in his button hole.” Joyce did not fit this comforting description. 
Thin-lipped and determined-looking, he bore, as a souvenir of a 
Fascist brawl, a scar gashed deeply from mouth to ear. 


NOURISHING DISCONTENT 

For a year, while the German army girded for war, Haw-Haw 
prepared, too. Following classic Hitlerian technique, he nourished 
discontent. He tried to set class against class; he tried to set the 
people against their Government and the “international Jewish 
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capitalism” which dominated its policy. When war was declared, 
Haw-Haw interpreted it as a final, desperate move of England’s 
upper classes to preserve their position of domination at home. 

Haw-Haw laid an appalling list of grievances at the door 
of Governmental neglect and plutocratic indifference. For house- 
wives and heads of families, he traced the rise in commodity prices. 
For the religious, he traced the fall in church attendance. For the 
morally upright, he attacked the “strip-tease” and the distressing 
effects of evacuation on temporarily widowed males of the civil 
service. For the labor-minded, he praised the trade unions as “the 
only organized body” of popular opinion opposing the Govern- 
ment. For the middle class, he condemned—not profits, to be 
sure—but “enormous profits.” For the poor, he condemned nig- 
gardly pensions. For youth, he attacked “antiquated politicians” 
and wished on the day when “the young people of England” 
would take a hand in their own affairs. And finally, for all the 
underprivileged, real or imaginary, there was Haw-Haw’s super- 
stereotype of England: 

“We can begin by distinguishing between the three categories: 
those (persons) who have more than enough, those who have 
enough and those who have less than they need. The first category 
is infinitesimal in number. The second is relatively very small, and 
the third category is enormous. 

“The first, contained in the category of those who have more 
than enough, possess two motives, according to the nature of the 
individual. . . . Some of its fortunate members live to make enor- 
mous profits and still more enormous profits. These are the Jewish 
financiers. . . . They are never happy except when thinking in 
millions—or at least hundreds of thousands. . . . They live to sub- 
jugate the world’s energy and wealth, without any regard to 
national rights or aspirations, without any concern for human 
feelings or elementary decency. (As for those with the second 
motive) centuries of unwise breeding have left them without . . . 
energy. Their wealth simply amasses . . . without the smallest 
effort on their part. They have given themselves the trouble to 
be born, and there ends their value to the human race. 
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“If some Jew says to them, ‘Look here, your dividends are in 
danger; this National Socialism is imperiling the whole system 
by which you live,’ they first look blank and then gasp. Then they 
say, ‘Well, look here, Izzy, old chap, you know about it; we must 
do something, what?’ And then they sing ‘God Save the King’ 
and go to their nightclubs, their winter sports or whatever luxuries 
they find most attractive. For these poor creatures, money has no 
meaning. Most of them carry very little of the commodity on their 
persons, as their credit is sufficiently good to enable them to dis- 
pense with the undignified and rather proletarian practice of pay- 
ing personally for what they order. That is the first estate of the 
British realm. 

“The second estate consists of the more fortunate middle 
classes, who, without being essentially greedy like your money 
masters, are not quite rich enough to be able to dispense with the 
idea that money-making is the great object of life. In comparison 
with the millionaires, they are poor. In peacetime, at least, they 
have their cars for weekends in the country, their sherry parties, 
their at-homes and all those outward and visible signs of Eng- 
land’s spiritual satisfaction. They are not above talking about bills 
and taxes. The pater familias may occasionally look a little ruefully 
at his wine accounts, without thinking that the amount due 
would probably keep several poor families for a number of weeks; 
he will sometimes mention at his club the expenses of sending his 
boy to Rugby. But after all, there is always the possibility of an 
overdraft, so long as he has sufficient foreign investments to make 
his bank manager think him respectable. . . . 

“Now, the third estate of your realm is something funda- 
mentally different from the other two. Country weekends, hunt- 
ing, shooting and the like play no part in its existence. A member 
from this class has to live for a week or a month on as much as 
would provide wine and cigars for one of his superiors during 
the course of a single evening. The people who form the vast 
majority of your population are bound to work for a reward which 
the other two estates would scorn, or to encounter a dreary 
existence in the ranks of the unemployed. To them, holidays are 
myths, a good meal is a rare phenomenon and freedom from 
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worry is unobtainable. . . . It would seem that their sole reason 
for existence is to keep the machine of international finance in 
action, by working for low wages or being unemployed, as the 
circumstances dictate. 

“The idea that they should be entitled to a bottle of wine or a 
week’s sport in the highlands seems fantastic. And yet, why should 
it? Why should it appear absurd to imagine them drinking a glass 
of Amontillado before their evening meal? That is a question 
which you must answer for yourselves. Do not throw up your 
hands and cry Bolshevism—I am only asking why two estates 
should be divinely entitled to comforts and the third to nothing 
but unrelieved anxiety as to how it should keep alive at all. You 
know quite well that your government intends to perpetuate this 
artificial distinction.” 


SCHMIDT AND SMITH 


Haw-Haw’s listeners were given the chance to attach their 
resentment to stereotyped personalities within this social structure. 
A series of comic dialogues between “Schmidt,” a German whose 
part was played by one of Haw-Haw’s colleagues, and “Smith,” an 
Englishman played by Haw-Haw himself, became to radio propa- 
ganda what caricature and cartoon were to published propaganda. 
Schmidt and Smith met in “a Swiss hotel.” Smith, afraid to go 
back to England until the end of the war, actually went back to 
England at least twice: once to keep evacuated London children 
from being quartered on his country estate, and once to invest in 
armament shares which paid dividends of 20 per cent. 

Haw-Haw’s radio audience became acquainted with Smith’s 
friends: Sir Izzy Ungeheimer, who advised Smith how to evade 
tax laws, “good old Bumbleby Mannering,” a cleric waxing fat on 
munitions profits, and Sir Jasper Murgatroyd, a member of the 
Foreign Office whose mysterious knowledge of the coming war 
suggested to Schmidt that he had helped plan its outbreak. Occa- 
sionally, Smith exploded at Schmidt’s mild remonstrances: “Dam- 
mit, sir, we're waging this war for the masses of the people. It’s 
they who should pay the piper. I mean, chaps like me, with plenty 
of cash, don’t need democracy. It’s so-called workers that need it, 
and hangitall, sir, it’s they who should pay for it.” 
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The England that Englishmen knew—or thought they knew 
—said Haw-Haw, was an illusion, carefully cultivated by the press 
lords and plutocrats. Should a listener mentally object that for all 
its faults, England was self-governed, he had to wait only a little 
while, and Haw-Haw would surely refer to “the financial tyranny 
that they call democracy.” Said Haw-Haw: “The whole system 
of English so-called democracy is a fraud. It is an elaborate system 
of make-believe, under which you may have the illusion that you 
are choosing your own government, but which in reality simply 
insures that the same privileged class, the same wealthy people, 
shall rule England under different names. . . . Your nation is 
controlled . . . by big business . . . newspaper proprietors, oppor- 
tunist statesmen . .. men like Churchill . .. Camrose and Rother- 
mere.” 

The fact that Britain apparently had followed a policy of peace 
also was easy for Haw-Haw to explain: “You were defeated long 
ago in the so-called peace. It was then that your rights were 
trampled on and the means of a decent, happy existence denied 
to millions of you.” 

At the very least, Englishmen might think that their country 
was strong enough to win the war. The peer of Hamburg did not 
often speculate on ultimate victory or defeat; but he tried to incul- 
cate doubt. England’s “Ministry of Misinformation,” he said, was 
keeping the truth from the people by censorship and the publica- 
tion of false reports. England was feeling the effects of Germany’s 
submarine campaign; the vital problem of balancing imports by 
exports, he said, was not likely to be solved. 

Despite his criticism of British institutions, Haw-Haw played 
the rdle of friend to Englishmen—a tutor clucking impatiently 
at his backward pupils. His interest in these matters was explained 
by Germany’s own, almost altruistic concern: “She believes that a 
happy and contented people—whether in England or elsewhere 
—make better neighbors than a nation ruled by a gang of pluto- 
crats whose main activity is a ceaseless meddling in international 
affairs.” 

In the rdle of tutor, Haw-Haw gave Englishmen an answer 
to the problems he posed. England’s immediate objective, he 
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frequently suggested, should be peace—but only in order to achieve 
the most important objective: internal reform. For example, 
“Once the working men of Britain summon the resolution to 
demand social justice and call for the peace in which alone 
it can be attained, they can, if they act with sufficient energy, 
exercise a formidable influence.” 


FEAR AND PANIC 

This was Part One of Haw-Haw’s campaign against the 
British will to fight. It was ended abruptly by the German in- 
vasion of Norway and Denmark on April 9. Now Haw-Haw 
had new subjects to teach: fear and panic. Now his veil of difh- 
dence on one subject was whisked away: suddenly he began to 
talk of the German armed forces and their awesome strength. 
As early as April 13, a new tone of threat appeared in Haw-Haw’s 
messages: “The war has been carried even further away from 
Germany and is approaching nearer to England.” By May 7, 
Haw-Haw had changed his réle, becoming frankly one of the 
enemy and predicting that “we” will win “inevitable . . . vic- 
tory.” Specialized appeals to “the ordinary family,” “the young 
generations” and “the working men of Britain” were discarded 
for the more inclusive, perhaps more urgent, “you.” Waging his 
assault, as always, far ahead of the German Army, Haw-Haw on 
May 13 predicted the dismal end: “The new (Churchill) Minis- 
try begins to write the last chapter of England’s decline and fall.” 

Simultaneously, Haw-Haw ceased suggesting solutions to Eng- 
lishmen. For five weeks, there was no comfort for those among 
Haw-Haw’s audience who may have been confused and afraid. 
While Britain evacuated Norway under the pressure of superior 
German air power, while German positions were consolidated, 
while German mechanized units rolled through the defenses of 
the Low Countries and broke through the French fortified posi- 
tion at Sedan, Haw-Haw gave no indication of what Englishmen 
might do. Finally, on May 20, after The Netherlands Army had 
capitulated and a thin arm of German troops already had begun 
to curl around the Allied Armies in Artois and Flanders, a climax 
was reached. Haw-Haw’s usually well-modulated voice climbed 
to a crescendo; on this day, Haw-Haw’s listeners perhaps began 
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to see what he wanted: not “social justice,” now, nor even “peace” 
—but surrender. Said Haw-Haw: 

“Whether this gigantic struggle is really worth while is a 
matter that should be decided by those who are called upon to 
make the greatest sacrifices, and not by the plutocratic leaders. 
. .. The British should think twice whether this is really their 
war. They should ponder on the following 10 points: 

“One—It was not possible for Germany to put up with the 
fact that the Polish Corridor and Danzig divided Germany from 
her eastern provinces. Germany was ready to solve the question 
by way of an understanding with Poland. Chamberlain’s Gov- 
ernment prevented this... . 

“Two—Germany offered England an understanding and 
her friendship time and again. . . . The Churchill clique turned 
this down, since they only sought a war for the destruction of 
Germany. 

“Three—The Polish Army was smashed within 18 days. . . 

“Four—Churchill next tried to carry the war into Scandi- 
navia. The Fuehrer, however, nipped the plan in the bud. After 
a few weeks, Denmark and Norway were firmly in German 
hands... . 

“Five—Now the British War Cabinet decided to shift the 
theater of war elsewhere. They planned to attack the Ruhr dis- 
trict through Belgium and Holland. . . . But Germany got 
wind of it in time. The result of the first days’ battles was the 
capitulation of Holland. . . . The German army broke through 
the Maginot Line which you thought impenetrable. 

“Six—The German Air Force, after only five days of fight- 
ing, gained the air superiority over the English and French air 
forces. . . . In Holland, Germany has secured a base which 
enables her to reach London within half an hour, should it be 
necessary. 

“Seven—Naval warfare has been revolutionized. Battleships 
are no longer in a position to withstand the attacks of modern 
bombers. . . . The very foundations of British naval supremacy 
are destroyed. England is no longer an island. Added to this, 
England is just as vulnerable to attacks from the air as any other 
country on the continent of Europe. 
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“Eight—Germany’s political situation has never before been 
more favorable. Her flank in the north is secured by the occu- 
pation of Denmark and Norway. Her rear is safe through the 
non-aggression and friendship pact with Russia. In the south, 
Germany’s partner, Italy, stands firmly on Germany’s side, and 
is ready to step in at the moment when the policy of the Rome- 
Berlin axis demands it... . 

“Nine—England’s economic position in the world has been 
shaken to the core. . . . England finds herself in a catastrophic 
situation. Two-thirds of her former imports have been lost through 
the war... . The English pound is worth only half of what it 
was worth before the war. This in its turn has led to a ruinous 
rise in prices in England. 

“Ten—With England in this precarious position, she has 
to face the attack of an army backed by 80,000,000 Germans— 
an army which possesses the strongest air force, the best armored 
force, countless submarines, secure strategical positions and a 
consuming will to victory. .. . The French forces are everywhere 
in retreat, attacked by every known and unknown weapon. .. . 
The American people do not wish to be drawn into the war in 
any circumstances. You therefore stand alone. Your strategic posi- 
tion is hopeless! You are on a sinking ship! Englishmen, we have 
no doubt as to your courage and bravery, but isn’t it better to 
be sensible as well?” 


MIXTURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THEMES 


Thereafter, a third campaign began to take form, a mixture 
and development of the themes previously presented by His 
Lordship of Hamburg. To the “illusion” of England which Haw- 
Haw had sought to impose on the minds of his listeners, he al- 
ready had opposed his own “realities.” Now, backed by the 
German armies and by the march of events in England itself, he 
set about to destroy the illusion completely. After the passing 
of the Special Powers Act by Parliament, for example, Haw-Haw 
struck more heavily than ever against the “hypocrisy” of British 
war aims: “Democracy, which slept profoundly over the griev- 
ances of the people, suddenly galvanized itself into violent action 
for the purpose of committing suicide. . . . But now that democ- 
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racy has received the last kick of farewell, what is the war aim 
which will justify mourning in every English home?” The reports 
of the press, the Ministry of Information and the Cabinet had 
previously been presented as deceit; now they were presented as 
deceit which had lulled England into a fatal coma. Haw-Haw 
said on July 12: 

“The engines of the British propaganda machine, lubricated 
with the best Hebrew oil, have creaked and groaned into motion 
once more, and are churning out another great offensive which 
we conceive to be directed this time against the British public, 
insofar as it is the people of Britain alone who can be deceived 
on this occasion. The rest of the world has seen enough facts 
to convince it that England has no chance of surviving if the 
war continues, as Churchill vows it shall. The object of the new 
campaign seems to be the propagation of a kind of post-hypnotism, 
under the influence of which every true Briton . . . is to go 
‘round telling his neighbors, ‘Every day and in every way, we 
are getting better and better.’ 

“Needless to say, the chief evangelist of the new racket, if one 
may condescend to use a vulgar word to describe a vulgar thing, 
is Mr. Duff Cooper. He opened the campaign yesterday with a 
speech which would be tedious if quoted in detail. But we can 
briefly summarize its main principles. The Fifth Column now 
has a rival—Mr. Cooper’s Silent Column. That is the name he 
gives to it; he calls it that. The members of this formidable force 
are to study the methods . . . of the Trappists—‘Should we learn 
of anything unpleasant or disagreeable, we are pledged to say 
nothing about it.’ They are not even allowed to call lies “fibs,’ as 
were the carefully sheltered children of Queen Victoria’s day. 
No euphemisms for them—the Silent Column operates by say- 
ing nothing; except that periodically it may break out into a 
savage war dance and denounce Nazi cruelty. 

“It is even permitted to laud the virtues of free speech in 
Britain, conveniently forgetting the thousands of patriotic men 
and women who have been imprisoned without trial because they 
dared to exercise that very liberty which the Silent Column has 
been instructed to advertise. German propaganda is a very serious 
thing, according to the Mayfair sponger who now commands the 
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Silent Column. We spread false rumors, he says, and we create 
defeatism. Now, worthless as Lady Diana’s protégé may be, 
we do not think that these terrible charges require an answer. 

“Who spread the false rumors that Bergen and Trondheim 
were captured by the British? We plead not guilty. Who spread 
the rumors that the United States were coming into the war? 
Our innocence here is as white as snow. President Roosevelt has 
stated that no American shall die in European wars, and we 
should be very sorry if we had given any other impression. Who 
spread the rumor that revolution had broken out in Greater 
Germany last year? Not we—we knew nothing about it. Who 
spread the rumor that General Weygand had the situation well 
in hand and was about to turn the German advance into a re- 
treat? I do not believe that you got this information from the 
reports of the German Supreme Command, or from any other 
German source. Who spread the rumor that Mussolini was an- 
noyed with Hitler and would not take part in the war? Again, 
I think you must admit that German propaganda was not to 
blame. If the British people take the trouble to examine the 
rumors which have caused the most worry and disappointment, 
they will find that they all emanated from the Cabinet and the 
Ministry of Information. 

“And now, as to the charge that our propaganda creates de- 
featism. The most appropriate comment is that we do not need 
to gild the lily. The German armed forces create all the defeatism 
that is necessary for our purpose. . . . The German troops did 
not crash through the fortresses of Liége and Namur and smash 
the Maginot Line just for the purpose of enabling the Reich’s 
press corps to improve its news service. In a word, the Germany 
of today does not need the social democratic devices of hole-and- 
corner propaganda. If our propaganda is said to be a menace to 
Britain, the reason is simple. It is not a mysterious art or a hellish 
science depending on chemical retorts and rabbits’ feet. It is the 
simple and reiterated insistence on the truth—the presentation of 
facts which are at first denied and are then proved to be absolutely 
solid. Despite all attempts to deny this truth, it is gaining ground. 

“I think I have a particular right to refer to the anti-Haw- 
Haw League (organized) recently by the Daily Express. At one 
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time, it was a great sport to listen to this Haw-Haw. Mr. Jonah 
Barrington even sold a five-shilling book on the pastime, and now 
this paper tells its readers to close its ears. . . . What is wrong? 
Why has the noble sport become a sin? For the simple reason 
that rather cheap ridicule has failed either to demolish or avert 
relentless facts. Tenth-rate satire has given way to fear, and I can 
only comment: ah-haw! 

“A remarkable instance of the British idea of propaganda was 
afforded by Mr. Butler when he spoke yesterday in the House 
explaining the Government’s attitude concerning the documents 
brought to light by the German Foreign Office that revealed the 
British plan to attack. . .. Baku and conduct operations against 
Russia. Says Mr. Butler: it was only natural that any General Staff 
should make such plans, but of course they were made without 
consulting Turkey or any of the other powers concerned—least 
of all, we suspect, Russia. They should not be treated seriously. 
They were just conjectures. In that, he implied that they were 
intended to be framed and hung up in the United Services 
Museum for the edification of visitors to the country after the 
war. This sort of rubbish may be good enough for the British 
public. It is not good enough for any other. . . 

“Let the slow and tedious processes of education proceed. 
And when a Minister of the Crown can arise in the House and 
give an exhibition of this character, surely Mr. Cooper would 
be well-advised to suspend his criticism of our propaganda and 
direct his sub-mental processes to British propaganda. It will be 
interesting to know which of the two the ordinary people of 
Britain fear most. However, questions of this kind are not to be 
discussed in the land of free speech. The Silent Column has 
already started its operation. 

“You can hear its classic silence. We can imagine, too, its 
officers meeting. One says: ‘Good morning.’ And the other purses 
his lips, frowns and scribbles on a piece of paper: ‘Don’t be a 
damn’ fool, old man—remarks about the weather help the German 
Air force.’ The offender looks abashed and slips a shilling five 
into the nearest of Mr. Cooper’s collecting boxes, a wiser, if a 
sadder, man. Thus does Britain prepare to meet her fate. 
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“In some cases, weakness is accompanied by dignity, but in 
this tragedy, even the grace of dignity is lacking. When the 
Silent Column has been recruited up to strength, the silence of 
death will descend upon England.” 


BANISH YOUR LEADERS 


As France tottered and finally fell, Haw-Haw was like a 
prizefighter, cuffing a punching bag from side to side. He began 
to tell his audience in one talk that surrender was the only way 
to avoid destruction—only to say in the next hourly talk or on 
the next day that it was too late for surrender. At first indirectly, 
then more plainly and more frequently, he began to preach a 
new, more specific solution: removal of England’s political lead- 
ers from office. 

Schmidt and Smith had disappeared from the Hamburg pro- 
grams, but their absence was compensated by increasingly ex- 
travagant attacks on living figures: Churchill, “the dying swan,” 
Chamberlain, “the old prima ballerina,” Duff Cooper, “the Bond 
Street Bounder,” Kingsley Wood, “a good old die-hard,” and 
others. 

On June 7, Haw-Haw suggested why the people of England 
should hate their leaders: “Since the official voice of England 
asks not for peace, but for destruction, it is destruction that we 
must provide. .. . You must suffer the consequences prepared 
for you by the men who are going to leave you to your fate.” 

Britain’s “war-mongers” became “pusillanimous . . . petty 
politicians . . . incapable of defending their own people”; they 
erected “cardboard defenses” and whimpered “like school chil- 
dren.” On July 5, Haw-Haw observed: “If the people of Britain 
tolerate such a creature (Churchill) as their dictator, they are 
beyond hope. But they are not beyond retribution, and the retri- 
bution, when it comes, will be complete.” On July 16, the thought 
was given more fully: “To hear the British people asking for peace 
when Churchill wanted invasion would be a pity. It would be an 
insult to democracy. Whether or not the people of Britain want 
to see their fields turned into graveyards and their cities into tombs 
is a matter for themselves and Mr. Churchill. If they are mad 


enough to desire the worst, there is no biological case for their 
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survival. If they do not desire the worst and yet keep silent, they 
deserve no sympathy. When Churchill talks of London in ashes, 
it is time either to protest, or to take a vow of perpetual silence!” 


INCITEMENT TO REVOLT? 


Such was the stage which, during a period of 15 months, 
Haw-Haw set for a climactic event of the German propaganda 
campaign against British morale. This was the address delivered 
by Hitler before the Reichstag on July 19—the official and perhaps 
final appeal “to reason and common sense in Great Britain.” 
Should Britain’s leaders fail to capitulate, should popular resent- 
ment against the continuance of war fail to materialize, Haw- 
Haw still had one step to go: incitement to open revolt against 
authority of all kinds. 

Following the actual shock of battle in Belgium and France, 
German radio stations had urged the people of these two countries 
to take their fate in their own hands. Following the actual shock 
of an invasion of Great Britain, Haw-Haw might paraphrase his 
French-speaking colleagues and shout: “English soldiers! English 
citizens! Your armies are shattered! The die is cast! The decisive 
hour has struck! The superiority of the German armies and their 
commanders leaves no possible hope for a recovery by England. 
Spare your country and try to save your lives! Stop the rich, the 
profiteers, the merchants and Jews from escaping. Otherwise, they 
will not fail to leave you in the lurch, people of England! Try to 
resist the police terror of the perverted Churchill! Rise up with 
courage and pride—cease fire, hoist the white flag and insist on the 
immediate conclusion of peace with Germany!” Such, perhaps, 
might be Lord Haw-Haw’s final progression from reform to re- 
volt. Such, perhaps, might be the culminating message of the voice 
which pleaded with Englishmen, long months ago: “To some, 
I may seem a traitor—but hear me out.” 
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LORD HAW-HAW OF HAMBURG: 
2. HIS BRITISH AUDIENCE 


By HENRY and RUTH DURANT 


The British Institute of Public Opinion, of which Dr. Durant is the Di- 
rector, conducted periodic surveys of the size of Lord Haw-Haw's 
British audience, its characteristics, and the apparent impact of his 
propaganda. This article reports results up to August I, 1940. 


‘Lm war on the radio started in earnest soon after the invasion 
of Poland. The name of Lord Haw-Haw began to be mentioned 
in bars, at dinner-tables, on the stage and in newspaper columns. It 
was the London sensational press which really “made” him— 
which gave him his name and discovered him for the public. He 
was prominently featured as absurd, screamingly funny, hilarious 
entertainment. Evidently the purpose of this publicity was to dis- 
credit the German broadcasts from the start. But, on the contrary, 
its immediate impact was to gain for them a growing audience. 
People tuned in “to have a good laugh,” but then, having acquired 
the habit, some began to think “there may be something in what 
he says.” The use of exaggeration and of humour to get the message 
across is an old advertising device. It did not fail in this instance. 

Indeed, circumstances tended to be most favourable to the 
Radio War Lord. To the British people the war was still remote, 
and, hence, there was little bitterness against the Nazi régime. A 
very hard winter, with the bleakness and the boredom of long 
dark evenings, had descended upon them. The blackout had tied 
them more closely than ever to their homes. The majority were 
poorer than before and so they were open to any relaxation within 
easy reach. 

Thus the people were ready to listen to the radio at night, one 
indication being that as compared with prewar days the peak radio 
audience shifted from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. Moreover, the broadcasters 
from Hamburg, Bremen and station DJA did not have to compete 
with English news commentators. The British radio does not 
possess any Gram Swings or Kaltenborns. A comparable pro- 
gramme, given by “Onlooker,” was on the air for some weeks, but 
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then disappeared. Haw-Haw’s performance, therefore, was unique 
for the British public and with the peacetime alternatives absent, 
he offered welcome variety. 

Technical factors also favoured listening to Hamburg. The 
station is very powerful, perhaps ranking second in the world, and 
reception is excellent throughout the British Isles. In this respect 
the BBC suffered. With the outbreak of war it had reduced its 
service to a single programme, “The BBC Home Service.” (Later 
another, “The Forces Programme,” was added, intended primarily 
for the men in the armed services.) Using several transmitters to 
cover the whole area of Great Britain with a single programme 
meant that fading and blasting were liable to occur in regions 
mid-way between transmitters. In addition, and by design, the 
wave length used by Hamburg is very close to that employed by 
the BBC, so that only a slight tuning adjustment is required for 
listening to Hamburg after having listened to the BBC news 
bulletins. The broadcasts by Haw-Haw follow immediately after 
the British bulletins, thus trying to benefit from the large audiences 
which the news attracts to the radio set. 

The British authorities never issued an official denunciation of 
listening to foreign stations, whether operated by the enemy or not. 
In fact, this attitude of tolerance was carried so far that for many 
months after the outbreak of the war the London Times carried 
daily a special section giving the hours at which the German news 
in English could be heard. At no time were the public discouraged 
from listening. So, very quickly, Lord Haw-Haw became a public 
figure. 

CHECKING HAW-HAW’S AUDIENCE 


It became advisable, therefore, to check periodically the size 
of his audience, its composition and his possible impact.’ There 
was little difficulty in doing this. Throughout the winter, war 
hysteria was almost absent and there were no fifth column fears. 
In view of the official tolerance of listening to foreign stations the 

1 For reasons which are obvious, it has not been possible to use all of the information 


which is available. Supporting evidence has sometimes been omitted and conclusions 
stated without the precision that otherwise would be desirable. 
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public told our investigators perfectly freely whether they had 
listened to Hamburg or to any other foreign station. 

In October 1939 the British Institute of Public Opinion asked 
a carefully selected cross-section of Britishers the question, “Do 
you ever happen to listen to foreign stations?” A slight majority, 
53 per cent, said “Yes” and of these more than half, 33 per cent, 
said that the last station they had heard was German. At the same 
time the question was put, “Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with 
the way BBC is doing its wartime job?” The extent of listening 
to foreign stations did not seem to vary between those who were 
satisfied and those who were dissatisfied. There seemed to be no 
indication that tuning in to foreign stations was due to any failure 
of the BBC in its task of providing satisfying programmes. 

In January 1940 the question on listening to foreign stations 
was repeated. At that time 65 per cent said that they had tuned 
in to foreign stations in the past, and 51 per cent added that the 
last one they had heard was German. The increase from 33 per 
cent to 51 per cent does not necessarily mean that German broad- 
casts were now securing a greater number of listeners at any one 
time, but rather it indicated a widening of the audience as more 
and more people tuned in on some occasion or other. 

Neither in October nor January was there any difference in 
the extent of listening by Government and by Opposition sup- 
porters. But listening to foreign stations was more frequent among 
the young than the old, among men than women, and less fre- 
quent among the poorer people than among the upper income 
brackets. The latter difference is to some extent a function of the 
different types of sets owned by the various social groups. We 
found some poor people still using crystal sets! 

Subsequent enquiries continued to reveal the same charac- 
teristics of the listening audience. Although Lord Haw-Haw was 
well known among all strata of the population, both the incidence 
and the intensity of listening increased as one went higher up 
the social ladder, into the better informed and well-to-do circles. 
It was found that listeners to Haw-Haw included, proportionately, 
more than ten times as many readers of the London Times as of the 
Daily Mirror, a tabloid sheet. 
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Bearing in mind the intentions of the Hamburg propagandists 
the composition of their audience may well have been disappointing 
to them. The announcers were well marked radio personalities, 
Lord Haw-Haw and Sinister Sam being the most outstanding. 
Each was obviously designed to make an appeal to a different 
taste, perhaps even capturing a different social group. The British 
radio public, however, usually confused the different announcers, 
there being no common agreement, for example, among those 
who had listened on a given night that it was Haw-Haw who 
had been broadcasting on that occasion. Even in the stage revues 
which have burlesqued the Hamburg broadcasts, no attempt has 
been made to distinguish between the different German an- 
nouncers. They were all called Lord Haw-Haw and it is in this 
corporate capacity that the name is used in this article. 

A definite pattern could be discerned also in the varied types 
of material included in the broadcasts given at different times dur- 
ing the evening. The differences may be summarized by saying 
that the later in the evening the broadcast was given, the more 
universal was the news and the more advanced its presentation. 
Thus the talk given at 12.15 a.m. ranged over the affairs of the 
whole world, in so far as they related to the war, and if it did not 
presuppose a previous wide knowledge of the subjects, at least it 
assumed a profound and considerable interest in international 
affairs. Apparently this arrangement of material was intended to 
match the differing character of the various audiences, it being 
assumed by Hamburg that the simpler people would listen earlier, 
those with more knowledge later in the day. We know that these 
suppositions were true in so far as those listening after midnight 
were not likely to be “casual” listeners. They were people who 
from special interest made a point of hearing Haw-Haw. We know 
also that their number was very small. 

At other times during the evening, however, the size of the 
Hamburg audience was much more substantial, as can be con- 
cluded from the figures quoted earlier. Its curve followed in 
general the curve of the BBC audience, reaching its peak at the 
same hour. Against the fact that only a tiny minority listened to 
more than one Hamburg broadcast a day, it should be noted that 
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by January 1940 only about one-third of the adult population had 
never heard Lord Haw-Haw;; of these some said that they would 
like to hear him but that their sets were not capable of receiving 
Hamburg. The number who had not yet heard Haw-Haw may be 
compared with the slightly less than one-tenth of the total who 
never listened to BBC news bulletins. These proportions are based 
upon the total population of sixteen years of age and over, and not 
merely upon those having access to a radio set. The incidence 
of listening to Lord Haw-Haw, therefore, was substantial and the 
impact of his propaganda needed, therefore, to be investigated. 


IMPACT OF HAW-HAW’S PROPAGANDA 


For this purpose a special enquiry was made, based upon a 
sample of many thousands. A questionnaire was prepared includ- 
ing on the one hand a variety of seemingly unrelated political 
topics; on the other, questions relating to the extent of listening to 
BBC and to Hamburg. Other questions were included to ascertain 
whether there had been any changes in the people’s economic and 
family circumstances during the war. The first type of question 
had, in fact, a connecting thread. Their subjects, such as rationing, 
the censorship, the Empire, had all frequently appeared in Haw- 
Haw’s talks. He had treated them in a manner calculated to make 
the British public highly critical of their Government and to sway 
them into a more favourable consideration of the Nazis. It was 
important, therefore, to discover the people’s views on these topics. 

There was nothing about the questionnaire to suggest that 
it was, in fact, a propaganda test. Hence the public answered 
freely and spontaneously. The replies to the first type of question, 
on political attitudes, were correlated with those concerning listen- 
ing habits and with those relating to changes in people’s lives 
which the war had brought about. By this method it was possible 
to show whether any difference existed between the views of those 
who listened to Haw-Haw and those who did not, and, in turn, 
whether the extent of listening to him was at all influenced by 
changes in people’s conditions resulting from the war. 

On the latter point there seemed to be no correlation. There 
was no evidence that those whose circumstances had been affected 
by the war, adversely or favorably, were more receptive to German 
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propaganda than those whose condition had remained unchanged. 
But, on the other hand, it was found that the people listening 
regularly to Haw-Haw were more critical in their political atti- 
tudes than those who listened only occasionally, and the latter 
were again more critical than those who never tuned in to Ham- 
burg. But it would not be correct to ascribe the differences in the 
opinions of these groups to Haw-Haw’s influence alone. No doubt 
those who tuned in to him frequently did so just because they were 
already more critical and discriminating than the remainder. They 
were in search of information and they listened to him because 
they wanted to hear yet another version of events, in addition to 
that given in the British press and by the BBC. They read several 
newspapers, mainly the more reputable ones, they listened to more 
than one Home News bulletin. However, all this does not mean 
that in time Haw-Haw might not succeed in disturbing their 
morale, that through listening to him their critical attitudes might 
not deepen and even become vocal. Whether this happens depends 
not so much on Haw-Haw’s efficacy as on developments in the 
conduct of the war. 

The peak in Hamburg’s British audience was reached in 
January of this year, in the midst of a gloomy winter of deadlock 
war on the Western front. Haw-Haw’s remarks had often been 
pertinent when he criticised Britain’s domestic affairs. They fell 
flat, however, when he dealt with one of the rare clashes between 
British and German forces. Thus British listeners were either 
moved to laughter or became hostile to him when he commented 
on the Graf Spee and Altmark incidents. To expect Britishers to 
wax indignant over the Navy’s alleged violation of Norway’s neu- 
trality was lamentably to misunderstand the psychology of the 
nation he was addressing. However, at that time Hitler was little 
more than a shadow enemy; his aggressiveness was still unrealized 
by the majority of the British people. 

Their attention was directed mainly towards the hardships 
suffered on the home front, towards rising prices, increased unem- 
ployment, reduced income through enlistment of a member of the 
family, all occurring under a government which was strictly on 
the defensive in the military sphere and which, therefore, had little 
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to show as a recompense for these deprivations. People suffered 
from the transformation of a peace economy into a war régime, 
whilst carrying from the one to the other their peacetime attitudes. 
Hence, Haw-Haw, the social critic, could gain an audience. But 
when, with the intensification of the war, he became branded as 
the spokesman of a fiercely hostile power, when Nazi-Germany’s 
destructiveness had been grasped, the receiving sets and the open 
minds were closed to him. 


DOWNWARD TREND 


In any case, by the end of the winter, the novelty of his broad- 
casts had worn off. From that time on there was a steady down- 
ward trend in the size of his British audience. With the evacuation 
of Norway and the change in British leadership, the government 
assumed the offensive, at least ideologically. There was no further 
possibility of mistaking the perils which threatened England from 
Nazi-Germany. Fifth column fears contributed to the disinclina- 
tion to continue listening to Haw-Haw. Appeasement was eradi- 
cated from the minds of the British people. To all and sundry 
Haw-Haw was now plainly the agent of Dr. Joseph Goebbels. 

For that reason the Germans set up in April a fresh propa- 
ganda centre, “The New British Broadcasting Station,” using 
the short-wave band. Allegedly functioning in Britain and 
allegedly run by Britons, with Loch Lomond as its signature tune, 
no suspicion of Nazi sponsorship was meant to be attached to it. 
The new broadcasters told in perfect English that they were 
giving the real English news and included in their bulletins the 
results of polls which, they said, had been made in England by 
the “Institute of British Opinion.” They claimed to be making 
Gallup surveys, on each occasion naming the areas in which their 
interviewers had been working, and giving the results to one 
decimal place. By every means possible they sought to give their 
broadcasts an “air of verisimilitude,” at the same time attempting 
to discredit the work of genuine organizations such as ours, the 
British Institute of Public Opinion. Their specialty was propaganda 
of a defeatist character. Experts believed the station to be situated 
near Cologne. While the people who heard it, actually a very 
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small minority, realized that it took its orders from Berlin, it 
certainly helped to intensify fifth column suspicions. 

The story of Lord Haw-Haw confirms that every propaganda 
finds its limitations in the hard facts which it is trying to refute. 
Even Hitler cannot threaten people with total destruction and yet 
retain their goodwill. But that does not mean that through clever 
demagogy over the air he might not confuse them and so weaken 
their resistance. Indeed, without a transformation of the war, Haw- 
Haw’s success might have grown instead of declining. 

With the new phase, came a new factor which has weighed 
with increasing heaviness on Lord Haw-Haw. Not long before 
the war, British radio engineers perfected a device capable of 
changing the character of radio signals. By its use, the danger of 
a radio station being located through its signals is eliminated. They 
can no longer be used for direction finding. German radio, unlike 
the British, however, is not equipped with such a device. Hence, 
whenever the RAF flies over Germany, Dr. Goebbels’ stations have 
to close down, and his agents—including Lord Haw-Haw—are 
forced to retire into silence. 
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THE POLITICAL FRONT 





FROM FOUR YEARS OF POLITICS 
THE CANDIDATES EMERGE 


By Roy V. Peel, with George Snowden 


The years 1936 to 1940 constituted a pre-Convention campaign period for a 


host of Presidential aspirants. 


The authors, of the Institute of Politics, 


Indiana University, briefly review the significant developments of these four 
years of political jockeying from which Roosevelt and Willkie emerged as 
champions for their respective parties. 


Tue factors in any campaign are per- 
sonalities, issues, tactics, pace and 
external conditions. Leaders and 
prominent candidates struggle for 
party influence and public attention; 
sometimes one aim defeats the other. 
The 1940 campaign began earlier 
than previous ones because of the 
extraordinarily unsettled condition of 
world affairs and because of the enor- 
mous growth of the Democratic vote. 
This circumstance stimulated minor- 
ity Democratic leaders to contend for 
control of the party machinery and 
encouraged prospective Republican 
leaders to fight desperately for lead- 
ership of the Republican party, which 
they hoped would profit by the an- 
ticipated collapse of the Democratic 
party. In this survey we have experi- 
mented with the “business review” 
technique to illustrate the significance 
of trends and pace. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


1936—Fourth Ouarter. Whenthe 
results were known in 1936, the stage 


was already set for 1940. In each 
party the issue of dominance— 
whether it would be conservative or 
liberal or moderate, whether it would 
be defensively bellicose or truculently 
pacifistic in foreign politics, and 
whether it would be led by this per- 
son or by that—had by no means 
been settled. The Democratic party 
was split under its smooth exterior 
into New Dealers and Anti-New 
Dealers, into Isolationists and Inter- 
ventionists, and into friends, enemies 
and luke-warm supporters of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. It was also unde- 
cided whether the party “leaders” 
and the “people’—or the party 
“managers” and the “organization” 
—should represent the party. 


1937 

First Quarter. The new year and 
Roosevelt’s second term began with 
Farley’s plea to bolting Democrats to 
return to the party. Some Congres- 
sional leaders, alarmed at the size of 
Roosevelt's majority, began to resist 
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his leadership. Passive apprehension 
was galvanized into active fear when 
the President threw his weight be- 
hind the Court and Reorganization 
Bills. The opposition of Glass, Byrd, 
Clark, Burke, O'Mahoney and 
Wheeler was sufficient to dim Roose- 
velt’s prestige and to arouse specula- 
tion over a successor. Glass was ruled 
out because of age, but Wheeler and 
Clark gained some new friends and 
lost some old ones. Backed by Farley, 
Roosevelt urged party loyalty but op- 
ponents of the New Deal were jubi- 
lant. Miss Perkins denied that there 
was a rift in the party. 

Second Quarter. Though defeated 
on the Court Bill, the President was 
enabled through deaths and resigna- 
tions to reconstruct the Supreme 
Court, and this issue subsided. He 
was not able to secure the passage of 
the Reorganization Bill. Its defeat 
profited none of the Democrats. 

Third Quarter. In the summer, 
state “managers” pledged support to 
the President. La Guardia’s victory 
in the New York City primary con- 
test demonstrated his independence 
and depressed the manager element 
in the Democratic party. Anti-New 
Dealers were discouraged by the per- 
formance of Senator Copeland who 
died not long afterward. (Copeland 
was Democratic nominee for Mayor 
of New York City; sought Repub- 
lican nomination but lost it; lost the 
election.) 

Fourth Quarter. What began in 
February as a “Court fight” had be- 
come an “organization split.” The 
New Deal element in the party was 
reassured by La Guardia’s victory in 
New York City; and in December 


Senator Pepper could boast that the 
Democratic party was the party of 
idealists. F. Lundberg’s book, Amer- 
ica’s 60 Families, aroused consider- 
able comment and the President 
moved to make this issue his own. 
Apparently he inspired remarks by 
two leaders henceforth looked upon 
as heirs presumptive: Robert H. 
Jackson and Harold Ickes. On De- 
cember 8th Ickes assailed corporate 
privilege and Mayor Hague of New 
Jersey. Other speeches by Jackson and 
Ickes (December 30th) enlivened the 
new year. Both men attacked con- 
centration of wealth in the “Sixty 
Families.” 


1938 

First Quarter. January was full of 
action. Jackson Day dinners brought 
in over $400,000. Lehman, Wallace, 
Harrison, Ickes and Roosevelt made 
“constructive” speeches. Byrnes said 
the South was cast out of the party 
(a new issue). Paul V. McNutt came 
home to Indiana and Tom Taggart 
quit as national committeeman. 
Scores of liberals demanded Hague’s 
removal; the President dumped him 
in Farley’s lap. McNutt returned to 
the Philippine Islands. Clark rebelled 
against Pendergast and Stark gained 
stature in Missouri. Landon charged 
that the Democrats sought to rule by 
absolute government. Ickes and Far- 
ley demanded that we fight (not 
war) to save democracy. 

Second Quarter. The “Recession” 
forced Roosevelt to resume a spend- 
ing policy. Garner, who had covertly 
fought the Court Bill, advised against 
spending. Roosevelt again admon- 
ished the totalitarian states and 
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Woodring uttered an unexpected 
warning to dictators (the dictators 
reacted immediately). Hoffman of 
Michigan complained of the Demo- 
cratic party’s fiscal practices; and 
there were more rumors of dissension 
in the party, which were disclaimed 
by Farley. The rumors persisted. The 
Illinois primary was thought to have 
injured the Kelly-Nash machine, but 
the President restored its vigor by 
encouragement and patronage. Jack- 
son was not found acceptable in New 
York. Lehman defeated Dewey with 
the aid of Tammany and American 
Labor votes. Lehman was thought to 
have reached the end of the road. 
Third Quarter. Summer found 
Hamilton bidding for Southern 
Democratic support; Marcantonio 
(American Labor) flaying Garner, 
Hague and Cotillo; and more talk of 
rifts. McNutt, whose campaign had 
been launched in February, and who 
had gained tremendous power until 
he returned to P.I. in March, now 
urged party harmony. Minton, Van 
Nuys and McHale kept his name be- 
fore the public by continual refer- 
ences to him. The Democratic Na- 
tional Committee published its 
financial report, which aroused criti- 
cism against Roosevelt and Farley. 
James said the Democrats built their 
power on Relief; J. B. Matthews, that 
the Communists controlled the party; 
Arthur Krock, that the purge policy 
of the President destroyed party 
unity. Many new issues not in the 
1936 platform emerged. Though 
Roosevelt denied a split with Farley 
over his party policies, the subsequent 
purges revealed a division. Roosevelt 
promised to keep the party liberal 


but placated Garner in Texas and 
McAdoo in California. Landon, Nor- 
man Thomas and anti-New Dealers 
attacked the President from different 
quarters. 

Fourth Quarter. Farley conferred 
extensively with regional leaders. La- 
Guardia appeared as a speaker at a 
Democratic-Labor Rally in Michi- 
gan. The purge was only partly suc- 
cessful, but George, Gillette, Glass, 
Tydings, and Van Nuys were none 
of them able to profit by their vic- 
tory. Foreign threats to our serenity 
disturbed both parties. Roosevelt, 
Wagner and Ickes spoke out against 
dictators, thereby identifying “De- 
mocracy” with “democracy.” Though 
Garner had declined a Third (Vice- 
Presidential) Term in July, his boom 
grew in the fall. Holt pushed his 
anti-Third Term resolution. The 
Hopkins, Ickes, Jackson and Wal- 
lace trial balloons were deflated. 
Farley and McNutt were the favorites 
after the President. Opponents of 
McNutt (probably New Dealers) 
began an undercover campaign 
against him. 


1939 


First Quarter. In 1939 the year be- 
gan with increasing strength for 
Garner, Clark and Hull, the latter 
being privately promoted. R. Peel 
debated R. Moley on the Third Term 
in February. Moley soon thereafter 
issued his memoirs, bitterly assailing 
the President. Farley published his 
memoirs, mildly disapproving Roose- 
velt’s non-partisanship. The Third 
Term grew lustily. McNutt moved 
into New York and La Guardia be- 


gan another baffling rear-guard ac- 
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tion. Lucas of Illinois emerged as a 
Dark Horse. 

Second Quarter. In the second 
quarter, Hull’s support came out in 
the open and trial balloons were 
sent up for Wheeler, Douglas and 
Jackson (again). Garner and Farley 
redoubled their activity. Al Smith 
announced that he did not like any- 
body (April 19th). Guffey, Hillman, 
the TWUC, Browder, the Millinery 
Workers and the New Dealers de- 
manded the Third Term. McNutt 
returned; opened his campaign; and 
was made Federal Security Adminis- 
trator. Activity for Hull, Wheeler 
and La Guardia was accelerated sub 
rosa. 

Third Quarter. In July, even Ham- 
ilton urged Roosevelt's renomination. 
Guffey and the state bosses, on the 
one hand, and Murphy, Norris and 
the New Dealers, on the other, pled 
for the President's re-election. The 
supporters of Wheeler, McNutt, Gar- 
ner and Hull sent out literature, 
made speeches, excited comments. 
Owen D. Young announced that he 
knew who would be President but 
wouldn't reveal his name. There was 
continued grumbling within the 
party but Pepper, Jackson, Chandler, 
the Newspaper Guild, the American 
Youth Congress, many CIO unions, 
Hague, and Kelly declared for the 
Third Term, while Murray, George, 
Van Nuys, and J. J. O'Connor ex- 
pressed opposition. Trial balloons 
were sent up for Tydings and Bank- 
head; the Wheeler, Garner and Mc- 
Nutt forces made speeches and ce- 
mented contacts with state leaders. 
Liberal opposition to Garner became 


more vocal. 


The quarter ended with the AS. 
U., and Smathers favoring the Third 
Term. Landon and the Bund op- 
posed it, and Mrs. Roosevelt ques- 
tioned its advisability. The Pathfinder 
poll showed Garner leading among 
Democrats (78 per cent Texas Demo- 
crats and 66.2 per cent Vermont 
Democrats). Hull, Farley and Mc- 
Nutt still strong. In the Gallup poll, 
McNutt rose to second place. All 
polls revealed control by Bennett 
Clark over Missouri Democratic 
votes. John L. Lewis denounced Gar- 
ner as a “whiskey-drinking, poker- 
playing, evil, old man.” The general 
public disapproved, but the Nation 
later declared Lewis meant Garner 
as a political symbol—not a person. 
Maverick said Garner was too old for 
the position. Stark of Missouri an- 
nounced his candidacy for Senator— 
but unobtrusively left his hat in the 
presidential ring. 

Fourth Quarter. In November, 
Wallace, McAdoo and the Western 
Progressives approved the Third 
Term, and even the President hinted 
at his acceptance (November 15th). 
For six months he toyed with the 
idea, while Wheeler, Holt, and the 
big names in Who's Who (poll, No- 
vember 26th) were hostile. McNutt 
and Garner opened headquarters in 
many states. The state bosses began 
to attract attention as Third Termers. 
Farley sought an expression of opin- 
ion; Aiken endorsed presidential reti- 
cence and Al Smith advised against 
the Third Term. McNutt toured 
thirty-two states, suggesting presi- 
dential approval. Ickes publicly de- 
clared that the President did not 
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endorse McNutt; but Roosevelt re- 
mained silent. 

Various polls showed the same 
order of presidential preferences 
among the “party deserters” and the 
“new” voters as among the old. 
Roosevelt urged repeal of the Em- 
bargo provisions of the Neutrality 
Act. “Happy” Chandler became 
Senator from Kentucky. The Gallup 
poll showed 65 per cent of the voters 
expected a Democratic victory in 
1940—but only 43 per cent favored 
the Third Term. McNutt won 24.2 
per cent of a Democratic poll (Path- 
finder, Nov. 18, 1939). Tammany 
made a partial—but indecisive— 
“comeback” in New York; in De- 
troit Jeffries ousted Major Reading 
(non-partisan, later indicted). Gar- 
ner opposed the Third Term, and 
German (his manager) said the 
Texan would run against Roosevelt. 
Wallace again declared for Third 
Term. Late November Gallup poll 
showed decline in sentiment for 
Democrats. Glass endorsed Byrd or 
Garner. McNutt suggested he was 
not seeking New York delegates, out 
of consideration for Farley. Garner 
openly and personally announced his 
candidacy. He took first place in 
Pathfinder poll—McNutt second. All 
other polls showed Garner declining, 
Hull and McNutt rising. 


1940 

First Quarter. Early in 1940 Al 
Smith’s name was whispered; Gar- 
ner made a final appeal for support 
and Bankhead kept his course open. 
An incongruous combination of New 
Dealers and bosses kept up a con- 
tinuous clamor for Roosevelt. Garner 


gained 74.9 per cent of a Pathfinder 
poll of Democrats; but in one month 
dropped to 51.7 per cent. Fortune 
poll: Franklin Delano Roosevelt— 
30.6 per cent; Democrats 48.6 per 
cent. McNutt’s ascendancy was 
marked by sly attacks in Look, Life, 
the Saturday Evening Post, and Col- 
liers. An official investigation of his 
income tax payments and of Indi- 
ana’s Two Per Cent Club was 
launched, but its proceedings were 
kept secret. Farley and Clapper (lib- 
eral newsman) denounced these se- 
cret proceedings, which were inter- 
preted as underhand attacks on the 
Hoosier statesman. In reply he an- 
nounced a tour of the states on leave 
of absence “approved” by the Presi- 
dent. 

Lewis suddenly assailed McNutt, 
Roosevelt and Garner and endorsed 
Wheeler, but the CIO unions con- 
tinued friendly to Roosevelt. Farley 
placed country before party. Johnson 
(Colorado) deplored the Third Term 
and endorsed Wheeler. Announce- 
ments from Ohio, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania showed 
that there was a powerful drive for 
the Third Term under way. Roose- 
velt swept Oregon, Nebraska, IIli- 
nois, and Wisconsin primaries. Guf- 
fey and the state bosses vied with 
New Dealers in support of the Chief, 
but the amateurs in politics began to 
take command away from the pro- 
fessionals. Farley and McNutt gained 
increasing attention. Garner “with- 
drew” from the race following his 
small vote in Illinois and hostility 
with the Texas organization. 

Second Quarter. In the second 
quarter of 1940 Roosevelt was clearly 
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first, McNutt second, and Farley 
third, with much inactive sentiment 
for Hull which was overt in cer- 
tain states reached by the Gallup poll. 
Average voters apparently liked Hull 
better than Roosevelt as against Van- 
denberg and Taft. But Hull defin- 
itely withdrew, notwithstanding 
compliment to him by Farley on tour 
in Tennessee. Fortune poll gave 
FDR 35.8 per cent; Garner 5.6 per 
cent; Hull 4.5 per cent. The Third 
Term was promoted by the victory 
of Guffey in the Pennsylvania sena- 
torial primary, and of the “Olson 
ticket” in California (FDR 7 to 
Garner 1). Dorothy Thompson urged 
a coalition FDR-Willkie | ticket. 
Woodring hinted at a quarrel with 
FDR. McNutt definitely withdrew 
as presidential candidate; shifted to 
Vice-Presidency. Collapse of France 
led to increased support for Roose- 
velt’s interventionist program. 
Third Quarter. At Chicago, the 
Democratic convention assembled, 
vociferously renominated Roosevelt. 
Jeered Roosevelt dictation of Wallace 
as running mate; cheered Paul Mc- 
Nutt until the rafters shook; but 
named Wallace over Bankhead after 
McNutt delivered impassioned plea 
to support the President. Wheeler 
won an anti-war plank in program. 
Rest of program entirely New Deal: 
a Wagner creation. Organization in 
hands of Hopkins and the Hague, 
Flynn, Kelly-Nash machines. Dis- 
affection on the part of Farley, Clark, 
Glass. Reed of Missouri and Burke of 
Nebraska inaugurated the customary 


bolting. 
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REPUBLICAN PARTY 


1936—Fourth Quarter. The defeat 
of the Republican party placed the 
burden of explanation on Landon. 
He preserved silence, but Republican 
state leaders in some states cast about 
for prospective leaders in future con- 
tests. Hoover, Mills, and Hamilton 
were the most frequently mentioned. 
Fortune discussed the future of the 


party. 


1937 

First The year 
opened with a demand by Hamilton 
to reorganize the party, and with the 
announcement of a series of lectures 
by Ogden Mills on the future of the 
party. Mills, David Lawrence, and 
Landon found encouragement in the 
large vote received by the Republi- 
cans, whereas Moses and New York 
City Republicans were preoccupied 
with New York State affairs. Gover- 
nor Hoffman scored party leaders as 
unprogressive. Landon “retired”; be- 
came a country gentleman. Hoover's 
“Recovery Program” was favored by 
the Brookings Institution in a survey 
of the problem. 

Second Quarter. Ogden Mills con- 
tinued to urge the development of 
the party as a “liberal” party devoted 
to the removal of restraints on pri- 


Quarter. new 


vate initiative. It was proposed that 
the party be rechristened the Fed- 
eralist Party. Michelson sarcastically 
suggested a recipe for Republican 
recovery and Hyde demanded that 
Hoover be drafted to revitalize the 
party. Hoover criticized Roosevelt's 
Court proposals. 

Third Ouarter. In the summer the 
Republican party was encouraged by 
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the aid of American Laborite-Fusion- 
ist La Guardia, and by the selection 
of Thomas E. Dewey as Fusion can- 
didate for New York County District 
Attorney. C. B. Goodspeed an- 
nounced the adoption of a dues-pay- 
ing plan of party finance. Attempts 
were made to win over anti-New 
Deal Democrats. Hamilton insisted 
that Roosevelt reveal his views on 
the Third Term. 

Fourth Quarter. Hoover, Knox, 
Landon, and Lowden conferred on 
the status of the party. It was urged 
that a convention be held in 1938. 
On this issue Hoover and Landon 
split and Borah repeated his dissatis- 
faction with the party leadership. 
Hoover recruited “party salesmen” 
and by November was regarded as 
the leading Republican candidate. 
Landon denied his candidacy. Dew- 
ey’s success in New York thrust the 
spotlight of attention on him. Ogden 
Mills died. 


1938 

First Quarter. The Republican 
party decided upon a program com- 
mittee in place of a convention. 
Glenn Frank accepted chairmanship 
of the committee; Landon refused to 
serve on it but made many speeches 
asserting his leadership of the party; 
Hoover agreed to serve on the com- 
mittee but was invited to Belgium to 
receive an award. Aiken, Bridges 
and Barton bid for attention by 
criticizing the party leadership. 
Hoover’s foreign journey enabled 
him to obtain considerable publicity. 
During this period La Guardia, re- 
elected Mayor of New York, accepted 
many speaking engagements and was 


urged to campaign for the presi- 
dency. Farley saw only lack of plan 
and discredited leadership in the Re- 
publican party; but Republican as- 
pirants Martin, Gannett, Willkie, 
and Barton returned the fire against 
the Democratic party. 

Second Quarter. In the opinion of 
experts, Hoover continued to lead all 
the aspirants by the fame which he 
gained as a result of his foreign trip 
and meetings with Hitler, Goering, 
King George, Hodza and Kallio. In 
May, Hoover addressed the Okla- 
homa Grass Roots Convention and 
drew closer to Landon and Knox; 
but in June he fought Landon for 
control of the Republican party. La- 
Guardia continued to make speeches 
but gradually became aware of the 
public’s indifference to his presiden- 
tial aspirations. Barton, Fish, Gan- 
nett, and Martin appeared to be the 
leading candidates after Hoover and 
Landon; but Dewey’s activity in New 
York won him increased attention. 
Ill feeling persisted among Landon, 
Hoover, Hamilton, and Borah. La- 
Guardia denied that he was running 
for the presidency. 

Third Quarter. In the summer of 
1938, the Republican party appeared 
to be hopelessly divided, although 
the program committee was active 
behind the scenes. Gannett launched 
a very effective campaign by news- 
paper releases and radio speeches but 
his efforts were blanketed by the dis- 
putes between Hoover, Landon, and 
Hamilton. Barton continued to pub- 
lish plans for reorganization of the 
party and Taft emerged as a prob- 
able candidate. His colleague, Bricker, 
sought to share the limelight but 
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Dewey's campaign for the govern- 
orship of New York and the resump- 
tion of La Guardia’s personal cam- 
paign for national popularity 
obscured the potential Dark Horses. 

Fourth Quarter. In the last quarter 
of 1938, Hoover continued to speak 
on a variety of subjects, attacking 
Minton because of his bill to restrict 
the press and Hague because of his 
suppression of voters in New Jersey. 
Corsi held the stage briefly in New 
York but was soon thrust aside by 
Aiken, Barton, Dewey, and Taft. In 
November, Taft and Dewey shared 
first place in public attention but 
Martin, Gannett, and Hoover were 
extremely busy. Bricker was again 
put forward as a possible nominee 
and Landon made several weak at- 
tempts to capture attention. 


1939 

First Quarter. Though relatively 
inactive in January, Dewey and Taft 
conferred in February and stimulated 
talk of an alliance between them. 
Dewey led in the Gallup poll; Van- 
denberg was reported out of the race. 
Dewey entertained Hoover and was 
said to be the latter’s favorite. La- 
Guardia, Barton, and several minor 
Dark Horses sought recognition. 
Unsettled affairs in Europe damp- 
ened ardor for domestic issues. 

Second Quarter. Gannett offered a 
conservative Republican platform. 
Bricker, Taft, and Bridges gave ad- 
vice to the party. Barton, Stassen and 
Austen won passing notice. Indiana 
Republican editors endorsed Hoover. 
Dewey remained popular; many 
articles were written about him in 
Sunday papers and periodicals. Stas- 
sen spiked his own boom. “Too 
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young,’ he said. All Republican lead- 
ers became very cautious in com- 
ments on European affairs. Landon 
expressed doubt concerning Third 
Term; predicted Republican victory. 
Boomlets for Barbour, Lodge, Rat- 
ner. 

Third Quarter. Summer found the 
party in the doldrums awaiting the 
report of its program committee. 
Dewey retained public support and 
Taft offered a program. He led in 
Ohio; Vandenberg, in Michigan and 
South Dakota. Boomlets: Bricker, 
Nye, O. J. Roberts, Willkie. Georgia 
Republicans endorsed Landon. Taft 
formally announced his candidacy in 
August. The onslaught of war in 
Europe embarrassed the opposition, 
but the 76th Congress closed after 
having given the President scant as- 
sistance. Dewey visited his mother in 
Owosso—but war news smothered 
him. Registration in Pennsylvania 
favored Republicans. Simpson cap- 
tured Republican primaries (county 
committee) in Manhattan—a blow 
for Dewey. Borah started a move- 
ment in his favor, then repudiated it. 
Landon endorsed Capper. 

Fourth Ouarter. The Russian pres- 
sure on Finland brought Hoover 
again to the front, as he pled for aid 
to the Finns. His experience in world 
affairs attracted party leaders to him 
—but Dewey retained the confidence 
of the readers of the tabloids. Mc- 
Nary entered the race, followed by 
Styles Bridges and James. Taft went 
on a speaking tour. Dewey inaugu- 
rated his campaign with a speech in 
Minneapolis on December 7. Mrs. 
Sims joined his staff. Hugh Johnson 
“nominated” Wendell Willkie. Will- 
kie resumed conflict with Lilienthal, 
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Norris, Carmody. Dewey formally 
announced his candidacy—struck at 
“New Deal defeatism.” Martin was 
suggested as Hamilton's successor. As 
the year ended, Dewey was far out in 
front sapping Garner’s Republican 
support. Vandenberg and Taft re- 
mained close to him in the polls— 
but Bridges, James, McNary were 
still hoping. Willkie had been 
launched. Landon assailed negro in- 
fluence in party and asked for an 
answer on the Third Term. Mac- 
Nider, Lindbergh, Capehart—new 
Dark Horses. 


1940 

First Quarter. The Finnish-Rus- 
sian war kept Hoover in the lime- 
light. Rumor of an offer of a cabinet 
post to Knox. The Republican “pro- 
gram” was published—but received 
scant attention. The Republican party 
announced the extinction of its debt. 
Taft’s budget plan was answered by 
the President. He was hurt by an un- 
fortunate publicity stunt (Life). Mar- 
tin was boomed again; and Dewey 
finally made a clear statement—he 
favored a “two-ocean” navy. Gan- 
nett formally announced; began an 
airplane tour of the states. Dewey be- 
gan a second speaking tour, and still 
held a comfortable lead on all polls. 
Senator William E. Borah died. 

Second Quarter. Again, Dewey led 
on all polls, got most of the news 
space, and was featured in most of 
the cartoons. But Hoover kept his 
name before the public by his relief 
activities. Willkie began to appear at 
the bottom of the polls, topping all 
but Dewey, Vandenberg, Hoover 
and Taft. (On some polls, Martin 
and Gannett preceded Willkie.) 


Dewey defeated Vandenberg in the 
Wisconsin primary—but Vandenberg 
made no campaign. In New York, 
Dewey forced Simpson's ouster as 
national committeeman and lost all 
Manhattan delegates as a result. Gan- 
nett momentarily was the beneficiary. 
Maryland went to Dewey, Taft re- 
fusing to contest. Beginning of “Stop 
Dewey” movement discerned in 
Florida, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 

Davenport resigned from Fortune 
to lead Willkie drive; Taft won 
Ohio. The Willkie boom in early 
June spurted forward. The Hoosier 
ex-Democratic utility man received 
14,000 “write-in” votes in New Jer- 
sey; 200 Willkie clubs were organized. 
Willkie moved to third place in the 
straw-votes. On the eve of the con- 
vention, he was in first place. At the 
convention held in _ Philadelphia, 
Dewey’s strength faded rapidly, 
Pennsylvania backers of James failed 
to come to Taft’s assistance. Vanden- 
berg was only a flash in the pan. Ham 
Fish attempted an 11th-hour drive. 
But the galleries and the “people 
back home,” powerfully agitated by 
the incomparable Willkie publicity 
organization, the Scripps-Howard 
press, and other forces, brought about 
Willkie’s nomination. Second place 
went to McNary. Chairmanship of 
party to Martin. 

Third Quarter. The Republican 
ticket had been selected and the plat- 
form adopted. Republicans adjourned 
politics awaiting the outcome of the 
Democratic convention. 


SOCIALIST PARTY 
1937 First Quarter. The hopelessly 


small vote received by Norman 
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Thomas in 1936 and the rise of the 
American Labor party greatly weak- 
ened Thomas’ position in the coun- 
try, but strengthened his hold on the 
party, since the party had been 
purged of dissident elements. In 
March, Thomas spoke on Roosevelt's 
Supreme Court proposal and in the 
interim he addressed many small 
groups and wrote articles upholding 
the chief objectives of the New Deal, 
while at the same time deploring cer- 
tain acts of the President. 

1937 Second and Third Quarters. 
For the balance of the year Thomas 
sought to find formulae for combin- 
ing the Socialists with the National 
Farmer-Labor Party. He opposed a 
United Front with Communists in 
city elections and strengthened his 
control over the party organization 
by meeting attacks from the right- 
wing American Labor party. He 
acted as spokesman for all radicals in 
his appeals to Roosevelt to invoke 
the Neutrality Act against Italy, in 
his demand for the investigation of 
Senator Black’s attitude toward ne- 
groes, and in his attempt to consum- 
mate moderate leftist fusion. 

1937 Fourth Quarter. Thomas 
monopolized Socialist leadership, and 
to some extent liberal leadership, by 
assailing Tammany, Mayor Hague 
and corrupt Republican local ma- 
chines. 

1938 All Quarters. In 1938 the So- 
cialist party was at first attracted, 
then repelled, by the National Pro- 
gressive party. In New York under 
Thomas’ leadership the Socialist party 
avoided entanglement with the 
American Labor forces, but in Wis- 
consin it lent support to the La Fol- 
lette-Hoan alliance. Thomas spoke 


authoritatively against Roosevelt’s 
Foreign Policy and scored the Naval 
Expansion proposals. He denied that 
the New Deal was Socialistic and 
continued to denounce the alliance of 
idealists and bosses in the New Deal. 

1939 First and Second Quarters. 
Without apparently either losing or 
gaining prestige within the party, 
Norman Thomas continued to sub- 
ject the New Deal to friendly criti- 
cism and to resist attempts by radicals 
to destroy the Socialist party from the 
left. He said that he would not run 
again for President but would con- 
tinue to fight in defense of the So- 
cialist party which was weakened by 
the operation of election laws; in 
Massachusetts the party lost its place 
on the ballot. 

1939 Third and Fourth Quarters. 
Thomas now gave aid and comfort 
to the opponents of Paul V. McNutt 
by “disclosing” his record as gover- 
nor of Indiana. At the same time he 
wrote a letter approving the Ludlow 
War Referendum measure. He urged 
a restriction on the power of the 
President, continued his attack on 
the Hague machine in New Jersey, 
and repudiated the National Pro- 
gressive party of the La Follettes. 

1940 First and Second Quarters. 
Thomas again assailed the Demo- 
cratic administration, particularly the 
Justice Department. At the conven- 
tion of the Socialist party, he and 
Maynard Kreuger were nominated 
for President and Vice-President re- 
spectively. Many observers thought 
that the Socialist party under 
Thomas’ leadership had placed itself 
in a very fortunate position by its 
avoidance of contact with the extreme 
right and the extreme left, but others 
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felt that the loss of leaders to the 
American Labor party and the Pro- 
gressive party and the defeat of Hoan 
in Milwaukee would result in an 
even smaller vote in November than 
it had had for many years. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
1937 All Quarters. Earl Browder 


continued to rule the Communist 
party with an iron hand and under 
his leadership the party apparently 
gained considerable strength through 
penetration of the CIO, the anti-Fas- 
cist front, and various youth organi- 
zations. In October Browder pledged 
Communistic support to Roosevelt. 

1938 All Quarters. Constructively, 
Browder maintained the party line 
with undeviating regularity but be- 
came the object of attack by Ross, 
Matthews, Dies and other anti-red 
agitators. 

1939 All Quarters. The Commun- 
ist party began the year 1939 with 
a joint appeal by Browder and O. 
Kuusinen on the importance of the 
U.S. leftist movement, and finished 
it with a desperate attempt to defend 
its support of Russia in the Russo- 
Finnish War. In the second quarter 
of the year, Browder urged the Third 
Term. In the third, he praised La- 
Guardia and testified before the Dies 
Committee. In the fourth, he at- 
tacked Roosevelt and the encyclical 
of Pope Pius and was invited to speak 
at Yale and other leading universi- 
ties. 

1940 First and Second Quarters. 
Browder was convicted of traveling 
on a forged passport and sentenced to 
jail. He thereupon reversed his atti- 
tude toward the Democratic party. 
Bitter attacks upon the Communists 


were made by John L. Lewis, the 
American Legion and by anti-Nazi 
liberals. Apparently the complete 
control of the Communist party re- 
mained in Browder’s hands through- 
out the four year period. His pre- 
convention activity was part of the 
pre-election campaign of the Com- 
munist party. Browder and James 
Ford, 1936 candidates, were renomi- 


nated. 


MINOR GROUPS 


In the period 1936-1940 Father 
Coughlin dropped to an obscure po- 
sition. After the loss of prestige 
brought on by Lemke’s defeat, he re- 
tired from the radio, then returned 
on an “individual” chain. The Chris- 
tian Front grew in numbers until 
the “puny plot” was uncovered. The 
Gerald Smith-Long machine dissi- 
pated—was hopelessly shattered by 
conviction of Louisiana leaders and 
victory of Sam Jones for Governor. 
The Townsend Plan organization 
won support from many local Re- 
publicans (and some Democrats in 
California, Ohio, and Indiana) but 
rejection of Bigelow measure in Ohio 
stopped it in the Middle West. Many 
forces were purging major parties of 
extreme radical and reactionary ele- 
ments. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


The tactics of Roosevelt were to 
keep his rivals guessing so that the 
party would remain united and the 
rivals constrained to observe intra- 
party courtesy. He succeeded in re- 
taining party leadership, but it was 
never made clear whether he actually 
desired renomination and re-election 
in order to perpetuate his policies or 
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whether he expected to develop 
strength for Jackson, Ickes, Farley, 
Hopkins or some other New Dealer. 
Farley was undoubtedly inspired by 
the desire to keep the party in power. 
Although he seemed indifferent to 
the fate of the New Deal, he con- 
tinued to speak favorably of it—at 
the same time maintaining close con- 
nections with conservative and or- 
ganization leaders. His entry into the 
Massachusetts primary in 1940 en- 
abled him to win delegates, which 
probably would not remain loyal to 
him if Roosevelt should run again 
but which would not easily be trans- 
ferred to other rivals. McNutt’s candi- 
dacy was obviously based on the 
assumption that the failure of the 
President to seck a Third Term 
would leave the way open for a 
leader with pronounced administra- 
tive ability and vote-getting power. 
Although almost identical with 
Roosevelt in many respects, McNutt 
was unpopular in the East, yet some- 
what more popular than the Chief 
among businessmen, ex-soldiers, and 
Mid-Westerners. 

Garner’s early rise to influence has 
been attributed to actions taken by 
others beyond his control. He won 
attention as an opponent of the Court 
and Reorganization Bills, but never 
succeeded in winning much organi- 
zation support because his actions 
were construed as party disloyalty. 
He “retired” from the race in 1940 
because of his failure to retain com- 
mand of the Texas delegation. Bank- 
head, Clark and Donahey aspired to 
be Dark Horses and were constantly 
faithful to the Dark Horse principle 
that such candidates should be no- 
ticed but not too conspicuous. 


Wheeler alone sought to restore the 
party to its liberal pre-New Deal 
character, and to make it isolationist. 
Apparently, he conducted a campaign 
based on events rather than on any 
strategic considerations of pace and 
emphasis. Hull made no attempt to 
win the nomination but was pushed 
forward by conservatives, organiza- 
tion Democrats and speculative back- 
ers of presidential candidates for a 
variety of reasons. Since he did not 
direct the campaign in his behalf it 
lacked unity but exhibited sincerity 
and spontaneity. He withdrew posi- 
tively from the race in April, 1940. 
Dewey did not seek the presidency 
at first. His personal preference was 
to wait, but his dramatic successes in 
New York and the paucity of leader- 
ship in the Republican party gave 
him an early lead in the polls. His 
decision to accept the Republican 
nomination for Governor of New 
York was regarded as fatal to his 
chances for the bigger prize but his 
very large vote and his subsequent 
conviction of Hines greatly enhanced 
his prestige. His active and avowed 
campaign for the presidency did not 
begin until the last quarter of 1939. 
Vandenberg pursued a policy of 
watchful waiting and stubbornly ad- 
hered to it until late in 1940. As a 
result he was liked but not loved. 
Taft chose a position farther to the 
right than both Dewey and Vanden- 
berg. His early assumption of Re- 
publican leadership in the Senate was 
not regarded as a direct bid for the 
presidency and did not prevent him 
from making a graceful entry into 
the race at a later date. Efforts to 
humanize him proved unfortunate, 
but his dignified demeanor and per- 
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sistence enabled him to overcome 
this handicap. 

Although La Guardia began his 
campaign in 1937 with the intention 
of being either the Republican or 
Democratic candidate for president, 
his position as Mayor of New York 
City and as President of the USS. 
Conference of Mayors gave him 
power to survive loss of popularity 
brought on by journeys to the people. 
In 1940 he was quoted as willing to 
accept the vice-presidential nomina- 
tion from either party. 

Jackson, Ickes, Wallace, Hopkins, 
Martin, Clark and other candidates 
of the third political magnitude con- 
ducted discreet campaigns which 
would leave them in a dignified po- 
sition should the fortunes of the con- 
test go against them. Gannett took 
the proper steps in the proper order, 
but apparently lacked the personal 
leadership and the program that the 
situation demanded. In the cam- 
paigns of Norman Thomas and Earl 
Browder tactics were obviously of 
less importance than command over 
their respective party organizations. 
The former was greatly assisted by 
the trend in international affairs 
while the latter was greatly disad- 
vantaged by it. 

To an experienced observer, the 
defeat of Dewey was inevitable; yet 
the polls pointed the other way. The 
enthusiasm for the young prosecutor 
was not real, however, and he failed 
to take a clear stand on issues. Will- 
kie’s meteoric rise may be ascribed 
to the deep desire of the Republicans 
for a man of heroic proportions and 
mature judgment, to the skillful 
work of his publicity agents, and 


to the sharp dissatisfaction with the 
other candidates. 


Roosevelt and McNutt 


No one could have anticipated 
President Roosevelt's renomination 
with certainty but it appeared highly 
probable to the writer in 1936 and 
almost certain in February, 1939. All 
the polls (excepting the two Gallup 
polls revealing a preference for Hull) 
corroborated this judgment. On the 
other hand, particular polls disclosed 
an intermittent antagonism to the 
Third Term. Paul McNutt’s extra- 
ordinary popularity at Chicago was 
contrary to every poll but one: the 
poll of Republican Congressmen. 
Since the writer of these lines re- 
sides in Indiana, he expected great 
deeds from the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator. Still, the ovation given 
McNutt represented the culmination 
of a growing national regard for the 
Democratic Hoosier, which was cul- 
tivated in almost the same way as 
was the regard for his college class- 
mate and fraternity brother—the Re- 
publican candidate. 

If we may disregard the candi- 
dacies of Babson, Aiken and other 
very minor candidates, the pre- 
convention campaign of 1940 may 
be described as a contest between: 


1. The New Deal and Conserva- 
tism. 

2. The Hoosier conception of po- 
litical leadership and the Ma- 
chine-plus-Reformer conception 
of political manipulation. 

3. Interventionism and Isolation- 
ism. 


Space is not available to consider 
the intra-party intrigues, the extra- 
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political connections, the non-politi- 
cal publicity, and the personal speak- 
ing programs of the candidates. Ob- 
viously, President Roosevelt enjoyed 
the maximum advantages of press 
notices, magazine mention, radio, 
cinema, and book publicity. Gannett 
personally operated a string of news- 
papers and a magazine; Dewey, 
Garner, Willkie, La Guardia, Taft, 
Thomas, Farley, Hoover and Van- 
denberg received scores of notices, 
most of which were favorable to 
them. Barton, Stark, Aiken, Bridges, 
Wheeler, Bricker, Jones, Bankhead, 
Barkley, Kennedy, Rayburn, Wal- 
lace, Capper, Hoover (J. E.), Lodge, 
McNary, Martin, Nye and W. A. 
White were given notice in the press, 
the magazines, and sometimes in the 
newsreels—which was on the whole 
neutral in effect. Antagonistic atten- 
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tion was directed, via these agencies, 
at Douglas, Holt, Hopkins, Ickes, 
Bricker, James and McNutt. But of 
all the persons who were shabbily 
treated by the periodical magazines, 
McNutt was best equipped, because 
of his capacity as a speaker and 
his position as Security Administra- 
tor, to offset press hostility by means 
of affirmative publicity. Nevertheless, 
it is not the number of notices re- 
ceived (articles, books, etc.) that 
counts as much as the kind of atten- 
tion. To comment further on the 
candidates would place us under the 
possibility of having our motives and 
interests misconstrued. So far as the 
nominations of 1940 are concerned, 
the victories went to the candidates 
with the greatest power over pub- 
licity, organizations, and men. 


ANALYSIS OF DEMOCRATIC-REPUBLICAN 
STRENGTH BY POPULATION GROUPS 


By Edward G. Benson and Paul Perry 


Two members of the staff of the American Institute of Public Opinion analyze 
the Gallup poll data to show the centers of, and shifts in, Democratic and 
Republican strength during the last four years among component groups of 


the national population. 


Wit the development of the public 
opinion polls, it has become possible 
for the first time not only to chart 
the trend of political sentiment be- 
tween elections, but also to investi- 
gate variations in political sentiment 
among the component groups which 
make up the country’s population. 
By the analysis of data collected by 
the American Institute of Public 


Opinion during the last four years, 
it is now possible to trace trends in 
Democratic-Republican strength and 
to describe variations in such strength 
among population sub-groups. 
Table 1, using election returns 
and the results of American Institute 
of Public Opinion surveys in 1939 
and 1940, shows the general trend 
of Democratic and Republican 
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strength in the nation since the 1936 
Presidential election. 

In the spring of 1939, the Repub- 
lican chances for the 1940 election 
looked good. With the advent of the 
European war, however, there was 
a substantial flow of voters to the 
Democratic party; from the war's 
beginning the American Institute of 
Public Opinion had not once, up to 
August 4, 1940, found the Repub- 
licans leading the Democrats in the 
national popular vote. The August 4 
survey, however, indicated that the 
popular voting strength of the par- 


ties was almost equal at that time. 
Since this article went to press on 
August 5, it is not possible to reflect 
any later shifts in political sentiment 
as a result of the 1940 Presidential 
campaign. 


Divisions Among 
Population Groups 

At the present time the vote cast 
in elections in the United States is 
reported only by totals for voting 
units. It is possible, therefore, to 
compare the votes in counties, states, 
or cities with one another, but it 


TABLE 1 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION Democratic Republican 
November 1936 Roosevelt 62.59%, Landon 375%, 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION Democratic Republican 


November 1938 


AIPO Surveys: 
March 1939 


candidates' 51 


Democratic* 49 


candidates 49 


Republican? 51 


October 1939 - 57 43 
November 1939 r 54 " 46 
January 1940 " 54 m 46 
March 1940 ” 55 “ 45 
April 1940 " 54 " 46 
June 1940 “ 58 7 42 
July 1940 Roosevelt 53 Willkie 47 
August 1940 " 51 . 49 


' This is a division between the national accumulated vote for Democratic Congress- 
men and Republican Congressmen. It does not, of course, always divide in the same 
proportions as the vote for Presidential candidates. Thus, in this case, it should be 
remembered that in 1936 Democratic Congressional candidates polled 59 per cent of the 
major party vote in the Congressional elections, or 34% percentage points less than 
President Roosevelt's strength. The shift between 1936 and 1938 is, therefore, probably 
more accurately placed at 8 percentage points than at 11. 

2 These results, through June 1940, are based upon answers to the question “Which 
party would you like to see win the Presidential election in 1940?” Results for July and 
August are based upon answers to the question “If the Presidential election were held 
today, would you vote for the Republican candidate, Willkie, or the Democratic candi- 


>* 


date, Roosevelt? 
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has not been possible to go further 
and compare, for example, the votes 
of young people with those of older 
people, or the votes of professional 
people with unskilled workers. 

Since the American Institute of 
Public Opinion usually ascertains 
how the people they include in their 
samples have voted in a previous elec- 
tion, it has been possible since 1936 
to accumulate a considerable amount 
of information concerning the rela- 
tive political strength of the two 
leading parties among the various 
groups in the voting population. 

Table 2 gives the results of analy- 
ses conducted by the Institute of its 
own questionnaires, which reveal 
divisions of political sentiment for 
three selected points in time: (1) the 
1936 election, when the Democrats 
polled 62.5 per cent of the major 
party vote; (2) the months of May 
and June 1940, just prior to the Re- 
publican convention, when the In- 
stitute surveys found Democratic 
strength at 58 per cent of the major 
party vote; and (3) immediately fol- 
lowing the 1940 Democratic conven- 
tion, when President Roosevelt was 
favored by 51 per cent of the voters 
indicating choices and Mr. Willkie 
by 49 per cent.’ 

An examination of the figures® in 
the following table will bring out 
factors in the political complexion 
of the United States today, of which 
the following are among the prin- 
cipal points: 

1. Politically the most important 
population grouping, from the elec- 
tion of 1936 to date, has perhaps 
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been according to economic level. As 
is well known, the 1936 vote for 
President was notable for its division 
along lines of income. As will be 
noted, preference for the two major 
parties is still dividing along in- 
come lines. In the August 4, 1940 
survey, the upper economic group 
was about 3 to 1 for Willkie, where- 
as relief recipients were about 3 to 1 
for Roosevelt. 

2. As might be expected, the pat- 
tern of the occupational levels fol- 
lows that of the economic groups 
very closely. The greatest Demo- 
cratic strength by occupations is 
the unskilled, the semi- 


among 
skilled, and the skilled workers, 
whereas the greatest Republican 


strength is among the professional 
and business groups. White collar 
workers and farmers form a sort of 
middle ground, with a division of 
sentiment very similar to that of the 
middle economic group. 


1In this discussion, we are omitting 
from the 1936 analysis people who voted 
for minor party candidates in that year, 
and people who did not vote in that year. 
Similarly, we are omitting from the 1940 
analysis, voters who had not made up their 
minds at that time as to which candidate 
they preferred. The analysis of these omit- 
ted groups is important, but it is in reality 
a separate study. 

2 All of the samples used in these tables 
contained 1,000 cases or more except for 
the following: vote of northern negroes, 
1936—900 cases; June 1940—456 cases; 
August 4, 1940—476 cases; vote of labor 
union members, August 4, 1940—822 cases. 
Variations in these results attributable to 
size of sample, with the exception of those 
instances noted as being based on fewer 
than 1,000 cases, would not exceed about 
4% points, 99 times out of 100. 
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|. As TABLE 2 
for Per Cent Democratic of Major Party Vote 
ision 1936 
lbe | Presidential AIPO Survey AIPO Survey 
ajor Election June 16,'40 Aug. 4,'40" 
in- NaTIONAL TOTAL 62.5°%, 58% si‘ 
1940 Economic Groups 
‘oup Upper 42 37 27 
\ere- Middle 60 56 48 
to I Lower (including reliefers) 76 71 67 
Relief recipients* 84 80 76 
pat- Necroes IN NorTHERN STATES 76 66 64 
fol- OccupaTIONAL Groups 
Ups Professional 49 49 38 
mo- Businessmen 47 43 34 
. is Farmers 59 57 50 
aa White collar workers 61 57 46 
on Skilled workers 67 61 58 
‘sities Semi-skilled workers 74 68 66 
ican ear 
Unskilled workers 81 72 67 
onal 
lar Lasor Union MEMBERS 80 68 64 
+ of Ace Groups 
a 21-24 68 63 54 
the 25°34 67 63 53 
35-44 64 59 52 
. 45°54 58 55 50 
ting 55 and over 55 52 47 
oted : , 
rear, Ace Groups (as of Nov. 1936)* 
ear. 21-24 68 63 53 
940 25- 6 6 
heir +34 7 2 53 
lene 35-44 64 58 51 
mit- 45-54 58 54 49 
lity 55 and over 55 51 46 
ss (continued on next page) 
es 
for 1 Comparison of Institute surveys, taken between the Republican and the Democratic 
oes, conventions, with surveys after the Democratic convention had been held showed prac- 
ses; tically no change in political sentiment between the time of the Republican convention 
bor and the beginning of August. For this reason and in order to obtain as much stability 
ses. in the sample as possible, it was considered advisable to include those surveys made 
to between the two conventions in preparing these tabulations. 
ose 2 This includes people working on WPA (excluding administrative personnel), people 
wer receiving home relief, and people who receive old age assistance payments. 
out ® These age groups have been drawn from the same groups of voters over the four- 


year space—that is, the age groups refer to age in November 1936. In other words, the 
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1936 
Presidential AIPO Survey AIPO Survey 
Election June 16,'40 Aug. 4,°40 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS* 
New England States 54°% 51% 45% 
Middle Atlantic States 60 57 49 
East Central States 59 54 47 
West Central States 61 53 47 
Southern States 76 78 72 
Far Western States 68 63 52 
Rurat AND URBAN AccorDING To 
S1zE or COMMUNITY 
Urban 
Over 500,000 71 66 57 
2,500-500,000 61 57 51 
Rural non-farm 61 56 48 
Farmers 59 57 50 
Mid-West Farmers® 56 50 45 


age groups in 1940 are four years older than those shown in the category description; 
people who were 21-24 in 1936 are 25-28 today, etc. 
*New England—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 


Connecticut. 


Middle Atlantic—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West 


Virginia. 


East Central—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan. 


West Central—Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Dakota, South Dakota. 


Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North 


Southern—Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma. 

Far Western—Montana, Idaho, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, Nevada, Arizona, New 
Mexico, California, Oregon, Washington. 

®% Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 





Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 





3. The vote of northern negroes is 
interesting because of their swing 
away from traditional Republican- 
ism in 1936. In that election approx- 
imately three-fourths of those 
northern negroes who said that they 
voted for either major party can- 
didate said they had voted for 
Roosevelt. The twelve-point shift 
since then has been a large one, 
although Roosevelt still retains near- 


ly a_ two-thirds majority 
among them. The advent of Willkie 
caused relatively little change in 
sentiment among these voters. Com- 
parison shows that the vote of this 
group generally parallels that of the 
lower economic group. 

4. Age is another factor that was 
important in the 1936 election and 
still is, although to a much lesser 
degree than the factor of income 
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or economic status. Differences of 
party strength between age groups 
are noticeably smaller than among 
the economic or the occupational 
groups. The greatest difference, 
moreover, that between the very 
youngest group and the very oldest, 
was less in 1940 than in 1936. But 
even in 1940, the generalization still 
holds that the oldest people are the 
most Republican and the youngest 
the most Democratic. 

5. Study of the figures for the dif- 
ferent sections of the country simply 
emphasizes the practically impreg- 
nable Democratic strength in the 
solid South. Throughout the rest of 
the country, Republican strength has 
shown extensive gains. Until the 
nomination of the Republican Presi- 
dential candidate, the Democrats still 
enjoyed a majority in each of the six 
geographic sections into which the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
divides its returns. The August 4 
survey revealed, however, that in 
every section but the South the di- 
vision of opinion was nearly 50-50. 

6. It is interesting to note that, 
considering the voting population of 
the country as a whole, the Demo- 
cratic strength in 1936 was about 
equally great in urban and rural 
communities, with the exception 
of the very largest metropolitan 
centers. The large urban concen- 
trations were Democratic strong- 
holds in November 1936, with the 
Democrats holding a lead of 2% to 1. 
They are still centers of Democratic 
strength, although with a Demo- 
cratic majority of 57 per cent they 
are not, at the present time, beyond 
the reach of the Republican party. 


Net Shifts November 1936 
to June 1940 

President Roosevelt was elected 
for a second term in November 1936 
with 624% per cent of the major 
party vote. Although, as was shown 
earlier, Democratic strength declined 
by about 8 points between 1936 and 
1938, there was an increase of Demo- 
cratic strength simultaneous with 
the war in Europe, so that just before 
the Republican convention was held, 
the net Democratic decline was only 
42 percentage points. 

Table 3 gives the shift in terms 
of percentage points for each of the 
voting population groups discussed 
above. These shift figures are de- 
rived from Table 2. 

A study of the shifts between No- 
vember 1936 and June 1940 reveals 
that there were at least some defec- 
tions from Democratic strength in 
practically every category, but that 
the three largest defections occurred 
in groups where the 1936 Demo- 
cratic strength was overwhelming; 
namely, among union members, 
northern negroes, and unskilled 
workers. 


Net Shifts June 16, 1940 
to August 4, 1940 

The shift between the period just 
prior to the Republican convention 
and the period following the Demo- 
cratic convention reflects primarily 
the effect on the voters of the nom- 
ination by the Republicans of candi- 
dates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent and the adoption of a platform. 

A study of this shift shows that 
the Republican convention’s selec- 
tions for President and Vice-Presi- 
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TABLE 3 


Net Shifts in Democratic Strength Expressed in Percentage Points! 


NaTIONAL TOTAL 
Economic Groups 
Upper 
Middle 
Lower (including reliefers) 
Relief recipients® 
Necrores iN NorTHERN STATES 
OccuPATIONAL Groups 
Professional 
Businessmen 
Farmers 
White collar workers 
Skilled workers 


Semi-skilled workers 


Unskilled workers 


Lasor Union MEMBERS 
AcE Groups 
21-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45°54 
55 and over 
Ace Groups (as of Nov. 1936)* 
21-24 
25-34 
35°44 
45-54 
55 and over 


1 It is our opinion that expressing the shift in 
method of comparing the results for the various 


From From From 
Nov. '36 to June 16,'40 Nov. '36 to 
June 16,'40 to Aug. 4,'40 Aug. 4,'40° 
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terms of percentage points is the easiest 
groups. A shift of 10 percentage points 


means a shift of 10 out of every hundred in the group in question. For example, the 
shift in the upper economic group from 42 per cent Democratic in 1936 to 37 per cent 
in June 1940 is a shift of 5 percentage points, or 5 out of every hundred in the upper 


economic level. 
2 See Table 2, note 1. 
3 See Table 2, note 2. 


# See Table 2, note 3. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS” 
New England States 
Middle Atlantic States 
East Central States 
West Central States 
Southern States 
Far Western States 


Rurat AND UrBAN AccoRDING TO 
SizE oF COMMUNITY 
Urban 
Over 500,000 
2,500-500,000 
Rural non-farm 
Farmers 
Mid-West Farmers® 


5 Sce Table 2, note 4. 


From From From 
Nov. '’36 to June 16,'40 Nov. '36 to 
June 16,'°40 to Aug. 4,'40 Aug. 4,'40 
——% =— © — 9 
— 3 — 8 —II 
—5 —7 —12 
— 8 — 6 —I4 
+2 — 6 = 4 
—5§ —10 —15 
| —¢ —14 
—4 — 6 —10 
—5§ — 8 —I3 
= 2 pee a. 

— 6 —5 —II 


6 See Table 2, note 5. 





dent exerted the greatest influence 
among the following: the upper 
economic group, professional people, 
white collar workers, voters 25-28 
(first voters in 1936), and people on 
the Pacific Coast. The smallest shifts 
as a result of the Republican conven- 
tion were among northern negroes, 
semi-skilled and skilled workers, la- 
bor union members, and people in 
the lower economic level, including 
people on relief. 


Total Net Shifts November 1936 
to August 4, 1940 

The shift in Democratic strength 
by groups between the 1936 election 
and August 4, 1940 reflects the 
opinion pattern change that occurred 
with the nomination of presidential 
and vice-presidential candidates in 
June and July 1940. In other words, 
the four-year shift to August 1940 
parallels more closely the shift from 


June to August 1940 than it does 
the four-year shift from November 
1936 to June 1940. This is to be 
expected, of course, because the shift 
from 1936 to June 1940 was only 
one-half as large as that from June 
to August and the influence of the 
latter is to that extent more apparent. 
The point is, however, that what 
has been said regarding the shift by 
groups from June 1940 to August 4, 
1940 holds true to a large extent 
for the entire period since the 1936 
Presidential election. 

As has been mentioned before, 
preference for the two major parties 
is still dividing along lines of income. 
The spread between the upper and 
lower groups, however, has become 
greater than it was in 1936. The 
shift in percentage points from 1936 
to June 1940 (before the Republican 
convention) had been about the same 
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in each income group, including re- 
cipients of Federal relief. After the 
Republican convention this similarity 
of shift changed markedly with a de- 
fection from June to August of ten 
points in the upper income group 
and only four points in the lower 
group. Although in this instance the 
Democrats have lost most ground in 
the group where they can best afford 
to lose it, the shift in the middle 
income group, the most critical group 
from the point of view of both par- 
ties, has been a substantial defection. 
In fact, the Republicans, at the be- 
ginning of the campaign, hold a 
small majority in this group that in 
November will probably prove to be 
the key group in deciding the elec- 
tion. 

The shift by occupations from No- 
vember 1936 to August 4, 1940 shows 
marked compared 
with the very different shift between 
groups in the other two time periods 
reported. The complete reversal in 
the pattern of shift which occurred 
between the two intervals of the total 
period covered resulted in some level- 
ling of the shifts for the whole 
period. Thus it can be said that the 
loss in Democratic strength since 
1936 has been quite general in all 
occupational groups. 


consistency as 


Voters 49 years of age and over 
(45 and over in 1936) show an aver- 
age shift away from the Democrats 
of 9 points since 1936 and those un- 
der 49 years show an average shift of 
14 points. The present tendency ap- 
pears to be for the youngest and 
oldest age groups to become more 
nearly alike in major party prefer- 
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ence than they were in the election 
of 1936; in the August 4 survey of 
this year, there was a 7 point differ. 
ence in Democratic strength between 
the youngest and oldest age groups, 
which compares with a 14 point dif- 
ferential in November 1936. 

It is interesting to observe that 
among urban-rural groups, the great. 


est shift has been among those living 
in the largest urban centers and | 


among those classified as rural non- 
farm residents, people living in. the 
smallest communities. The smallest 
shift has been among all farmers 
and those living in urban areas rang- 
ing in size from a population of 2,500 
to 500,000. Mid-Western farmers 
alone have shifted more than all 
farmers, and almost exactly the same 
as the national average. 

The sectional shift away from the 
Democrats has been smallest in the 
South, of course, and largest, sur- 
prisingly enough, in the far West, 
where Roosevelt rolled up a majority 
in 1936 of 68 per cent. There has 
also been a sizeable defection in the 
great farm areas of the Mid-West, 
as was likewise apparent in the 
Republican trend to be noted among 
Mid-West farmers. 

In conclusion it can be said that at 
the beginning of the 1940 campaign 
the underlying patterns of major 
party preference were for the most 
part much the same as in 1936, even 
though the shift away from the 
Democratic party had been quite 
general by population groups. The 
Republicans could regard the situa- 
tion with some optimism and feel 
themselves in a position encourag- 
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ingly different from that in which 
they found themselves following the 
election of November 1936. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that the 
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campaign is only beginning and that 
political trends between now and 
November can change the situation 
substantially. 


POLITICAL TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL AMERICA: 
PENNSYLVANIA AN EXAMPLE 


By Harold F. Gosnell and William G. Colman 


This article correlates political trends in Pennsylvania since 1928 with eco- 
nomic and social factors to show the ebb and flow of Democratic strength 
among various elements of the population. Dr. Gosnell is a political scientist 
at the University of Chicago. Mr. Colman is now with the Missouri Social 


Security Administration. 


Becinninc with the stock market 
débacle of October 1929, and espe- 
cially since the advent of the New 
Deal, Americans have become in- 
creasingly aware of the importance 
of governmental policies in the eco- 
nomic sphere. Everywhere the voter 
has been brought face to face with 
the effects of governmental economic 
policies upon his daily life. In view 
of the increased importance of eco- 
nomic issues in political campaigns, 
it becomes of interest to study the 
recent relationship between political 
and economic trends in one of Amer- 
ica’s leading industrial states: Penn- 
sylvania. 

An analysis of the voting behavior 
of the industrial states of the Amer- 
ican union during the past forty-four 
years shows that these states fall into 
a distinct political pattern, As com- 
pared with the country as a whole 
they have been more Republican, but 
when allowance is made for this ten- 
dency it is manifest that they have 


closely paralleled national trends.’ 
The old saying about Maine elec- 
tions, “As Maine goes, so goes the 
Nation,” should be changed to read, 
“As the industrial Northeast shifts 
in politics, so shifts the Nation.” 
The state of Pennsylvania is typi- 
cal of the industrial states which have 
paralleled national trends during the 
period 1896-1936 but with a distinct 
Republican bias.? While the state 


1 A very close relationship is indicated by 
a nearly perfect 4 value and low a value for 
the regression equation. A state exactly par- 
alleling the national trend would present 
the following equation: Y = X, where a = 
o,b= 1. 

2 Let X; represent the per cent vote in 
the United States for Democratic candidates 
for President, 1896-1936, omitting 1912. 

Let Xs represent the per cent vote in 
Pennsylvania for Democratic candidates for 
President, 1896-1936, omitting 1912. 

The Democratic presidential vote in 
Pennsylvania is expressed as a function of 
the national vote by the following equation: 

Xs = —12.43 + 1.07X: Ss = 2.31 

Ms = 37.40 
The relative strength of the two major 
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went Republican in presidential elec- 
tions from 1856 (when James Bu- 
chanan, Democrat, and the only 
Pennsylvanian to occupy the White 
House, was elected) until 1936, nev- 
ertheless it moved with the political 
tides that swept the nation. In 1882 
and in 1890, Democratic governors 
were elected, in 1912 Theodore 
Roosevelt carried the state as the 
Progressive party candidate for Pres- 
ident, and in 1928 Al Smith polled 
the largest vote ever received by any 
Democratic candidate up to that time 
in the state. 

The extent of the national political 
upheaval in the ‘thirties is clearly il- 
lustrated by the case of Pennsylvania. 
In absolute numbers the Republican 
vote during the period from 1924 to 
1936 has varied from 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 but the Democratic vote 
rose from 409,000 for Davis in 1924 
to 2,354,000 for Roosevelt in 1936, an 
increase of nearly sixfold. Within a 
margin of some five or six hundred 
thousand the Republican party man- 
aged to hold its vote, but the Demo- 
cratic party attracted to its ranks not 
only the dissatisfied Republicans but 
a huge army of new voters who had 
formerly been indifferent. 

Although Hoover carried the state 
by a plurality of approximately 150,- 
000 in 1932, this election clearly 
marked the handwriting on the wall. 
The consummation of the Republi- 
can demise occurred in 1934 when 
George H. Earle and Joseph E. Guf- 
fey, Democrats, were elected Gover- 
nor and United States Senator, re- 
spectively. In 1936 President Roose- 
velt, with strong labor support, car- 
ried the state by approximately 650,- 
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ooo. Following a bitter primary fight, 
the Democratic reign in the state met 
some severe reverses in 1938 when 
Governor Earle was defeated in his 
contest for the United States senator. 
ship and his running mate lost the 
fight for the governorship. In Penn. 
sylvania, as in other states, the pen- 
dulum was swinging back after the 
extraordinary elections of 1934 and 
1936. 


Economic Conditions 


The study of the relationship be- 
tween economic and political trends 
in Pennsylvania is of value because 
of the industrial importance of the 
state. In manufactures it ranks sec- 
ond in the United States, yielding 
preeminence only to New York.® Not 
only is Pennsylvania an outstanding 
industrial state, but it also supports 
an agriculture of no mean propor- 
tions. If industrial and political de- 








mocracy were equivalent then it is 


clear that the workers and farmers 


would long ago have been more ac- | 


tive in the government of Pennsyl- 
vania. However, it has been difficult 
to implement the principle of major- 


ity rule because of the disparity | 


between economic and __ political 
power. Political parties cannot be 
run without funds and in Pennsyl- 
vania it was taken for granted until 
recently that the bulk of the cam- 
paign funds would come from the 


parties in this state as shown by the presi- 
dential vote during the period has fairly 
closely resembled the national picture when 
6 to 8 per cent is added to the Democratic 
side to allow for Republican predilections 

3 Pennsylvania State Planning Board, 
Preliminary Report, Harrisburg, 1934, P- 
419. 
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leaders of the steel, oil, railroad, alu- 
minum and other large-scale indus- 
tries.* 

Since the death of Senator Penrose 
in 1921, no political leader has risen 
who could operate the alliance be- 
tween business and politics as well 
as he did. The advent of the New 
Deal in the ‘thirties turned the poli- 
ticians to those very wage-carners 
whom Penrose had despised. Truly 
this was a revolution in the politics 
of industrial America. 

One approach to the problem is to 
study the variation in the prosperity 
of the different regions of the state 
over time. The shifts in the economic 
index of a given county may be re- 
lated to the shifts in the vote of that 
county. To secure an adequate mea- 
sure of economic conditions by 
county is a problem of considerable 
difficulty in a state of such diverse 
economy as Pennsylvania. Several 
alternatives presented themselves: 
(1) An index might be based upon 
the volume of industrial production 
or the extent of unemployment, neg- 
lecting the counties nearly entirely 
agricultural. (2) The sixty-seven 
counties might be classified as agri- 
cultural or industrial and each group 
treated separately. (3) A composite 
index might be worked out which 
would roughly indicate the relative 
economic situation of the entire 
county. The latter course was fol- 
lowed and the relative importance of 
agriculture and industry (manufac- 
turing and mining) was determined 
for each county by ascertaining the 
number of persons gainfully em- 
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ployed in each group as set forth in 
a classification of occupations in the 
1930 census. 

Index numbers were derived from 
the amount of wages and salaries 
paid in manufacturing enterprises® 
and the value of principal crops, live- 
stock, milk, eggs, wool and honey,® 
for the period 1927-1937, with 1927- 
1928 considered as equal to 100. 
These index numbers of industrial 
and agricultural conditions were then 
weighted in proportion to the relative 
importance of the two types of pur- 
suits in the particular county as re- 
flected in the weights described 
above. While the numbers so derived 
could be further refined by the inclu- 


4 The operation of the system in the first 
part of the twentieth century has been 
graphically described by the arch represen- 
tative of big business, Senator Boies Pen- 
rose: “Why not, if you would be a true 
friend of these dear people, make your al- 
liances with the employers of the people, 
the strong men who understood the art of 
mating dollars and breeding millions? To 
whom did the reformers go when they 
needed the money to finance their cam- 
paigns of blither? To the wage-earners? Not 
by a damn sight. They went to the capital- 
ists, to great merchants and manufacturers 
who, as it happened, themselves yearned to 
own legislatures and write laws.” Walter 
Davenport, Power and Glory: The Life of 
Boies Penrose, 1931, Pp. 94-95. 

5 From the records of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Internal Affairs, kindly fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania State Planning 
Board. 

® Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture, Crop and Livestock Report, 1929, 
1938; Agricultural Statistics, 1930-1931; 
Pennsylvania Crop and Livestock Report, 
1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, and 1937, 
passim. 
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sion of several other factors, they 
afford a general picture of the change 
in economic conditions within each 
county during the period 1928-1938.’ 

Since the index number indicates 
the change in economic conditions 
from the base years 1927 and 1928, 
it is necessary to relate voting be- 
havior to it in terms of net shift in 
percentages from one election to an- 
other. Thus a comparison of the 
change in economic conditions from 
1928 to 1932 and the shift in Demo- 
cratic vote for that period may be had 
by relating the shift in index number 
to the net shift in vote. 


The Depression 


The economic havoc wrought by 
the depression is reflected by a com- 
parison of the index numbers of 1928 
and 1932. The mean shift in index 
numbers for the sixty-five counties, 
1928-1932, was —46.89. Allegheny 
County dropped from 97.5 in 1928 
to 41.7 in 1932 and Philadelphia 
dropped from 100.3 to 57.8. Pay rolls 
for June 1929 to June 1931 reflected 
a percentage decrease of 43.2 in man- 
ufacturing industries in the state. 
Average weekly earnings of workers 
in manufacturing fell from a peak of 
$27.53 a week in May 1929 to $21.25 
in June 1931, a 22.8 per cent decline. 
The estimated number of unem- 
ployed in Pennsylvania for June 1931 
was believed to be approximately 
919,000, or nearly 25 per cent of the 
total working population. No doubt 
this number had increased consider- 
ably by November 1932.* 


The agricultural areas were like. 
wise affected. The value of the agri- 
cultural products of Lancaster 
County declined from $39,404,550 in 
1928 to $17,261,270 in 1932 and in 
Fulton County from $2,675,160 to 
$1,344,710." 

It might be expected that the min. 
ing areas would exhibit the greatest 
shift in vote from 1928 to 1932 due 
to the critical economic conditions 
prevailing in those districts in 1932, 


However, it must be remembered . 


that these highly industrialized coun- 
ties were the centers of Smith sup. 
port in 1928, while the rural areas 
were lowest for him. Therefore, a 
greater shift would be feasible in the 
rural counties than in the densely 
populated mining areas. Of the ten 
counties displaying the greatest shift 
from 1928 to 1932, eight are def. 
nitely rural in composition. 

A definite relationship between 
economic conditions and the shift in 
vote is indicated by a comparison of 
the shift in index numbers and the 
shift in Democratic vote.’ In other 
words, the greater the negative index 
shift, the greater the positive vote 
shift. That the relationship is not 


7 Two counties, Cameron and Blair, were 
eliminated from all analyses involving the 
index number, due to the fact that abnor- 
mal shifts in industrial establishments in 
these two counties made the index number 
meaningless. 

8 See Department of Labor and Industry, 
How Many Are Jobless in Pennsylvania’, 
Special Bulletin, No. 13, July 1931, p. 7. 

® Pennsylvania Department of Agricul 
ture, Pennsylvania Crop and Livestock Re- 
port, 1928 and 1933, passim. 

10 A coefficient of correlation of —.23! 
results from such a comparison. 
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doser may be explained by the fact 
that the rural-farm, native-white 
areas had voted against Smith while 
the urban and foreign-born elements 
supported him. Since the effects of 
the depression were felt in all parts 
of the state, it may be shown that 
excluding the influence of the social 
factors which were strongly related 
to the Smith vote, in general, the 
areas hardest hit shifted the most to 
Roosevelt, further substantiating our 
earlier concept of the 1932 Roosevelt 
support as a protest vote against 
Hoover, the scapegoat of the bursting 
of the “New Era” bubble." 

In 1932 the voters of this tradi- 
tionally Republican Commonwealth 
flocked to the standard of Franklin 
Roosevelt, though not in sufficient 
numbers to prevent Hoover, with the 
aid of a 70,000 majority in Vare’s 
Philadelphia, from carrying the state. 
With the advent of the New Deal in 
Washington, the voters were soon 
afforded ample opportunity to eval- 
uate Roosevelt policies concretely. 
The NRA, AAA, CWA, and PWA 
followed in rapid succession. It was 
claimed that Pennsylvania’s indus- 
trial pump was sufficiently primed by 
these devices to effect a reemploy- 
ment of thousands. 

Immediately after his election in 
1934 Governor Earle began the at- 
tempt to create a New Deal in Har- 
risburg to duplicate the one at Wash- 
ington.* The coal and steel police 
were abolished and several progres- 
sive labor measures were enacted. In 
1936 the Commonwealth exhibited 


its gratitude for economic better- 
ment under the New Deal by pre- 
senting Roosevelt with a majority of 
over 600,000. Just what relationship 
existed between the upward trend of 
the business cycle and the shift to- 
ward Roosevelt? 


Economic Improvement a Factor 


A comparison between the shift in 
index number and the shift in vote 
indicates the existence of a tendency 
for the counties which had enjoyed 
the greatest degree of economic im- 
provement to shift markedly toward 
Roosevelt; the mean shift in Demo- 
cratic vote, 1932-1936, is 6.23 com- 
pared to a shift in index number of 
33-72—a positive shift in both cases. 
If allowance is made for the fact that 
the greatest shifts in the vote took 
place in the more urbanized counties, 
the relationship between the vote 
shift and the economic index is 


11 1f the variables of rural-farm popula- 
tion and native-white population are held 
constant by means of the technique of par- 
tial correlation, a much higher coefficient, 


—.47, is obtained. 
Let X. = shift in Democratic vote from 
1928 to 1932 
X» = shift in economic index, 1928 
to 1932 
fa = —.231, Ma = 18.754, M>o = 


— 46.892, o. = 8.0212, o» = 10.0414 
X. = 10.407 —.178X» Sa» = 7.80 
Let Xe = rural-farm population 

Xa = native-white population 
rea = .663, roa = .183, rac = .389, roe = 

238, rea = .668 
fab.c — —.363, fav.a — —.478, Tav.ca = 

—.467. 

12 Walter Davenport, “Pennsylvania—Of 
All Places,” Collier’s, Vol. 95, No. 12, 
March 23, 1935, pp. 10-11. 
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closer.’* However, this does not mean 
that the industrial and mining coun- 
ties having high relief and WPA rolls 
did not support Roosevelt in 1936. Of 
the twelve highest counties for 
Roosevelt in that year, all but one 
(Greene, traditionally Democratic) 
was definitely industrial.’* But these 
counties were heavily for Roosevelt 
in 1932 and consequently did not 
shift as greatly toward him as did 
some of the semi-industrial and non- 
mining counties such as Delaware, 
which were lukewarm for him in 
1932. The positive relationship found 
existent here is similar to that dis- 
covered in Iowa with reference to the 
shift in Roosevelt vote from 1932 to 
1936.*° 

A tabulation of the returns for 
1936 by the size of the political units 
shows that Roosevelt’s greatest 
strength was in the two large metro- 
politan areas of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. His weakest area was in 
those towns below 2,500 and on the 
farms. 

The election of 1936 marked the 
peak of success for the Earle-Guffey- 
CIO-WPA machine. The United 
Mine Workers and the CIO had de- 
livered in magnificent style’® with 
Roosevelt sweeping forty of the sixty- 
seven counties, 

The industrial upswing in early 
1937 further enhanced the prestige of 
the party in power. Beginning with 
the recession in the summer of that 
year, a succession of events brought 
disaster to the state administration. 
Attorney General Margiotti brought 
a series of graft charges against Gov- 
ernor Earle and State Democratic 


Chairman David Lawrence with the 
result that Margiotti was ousted from 
his position by the Governor." The 
Democratic-labor alliance was split 
wide open by the endorsement of 
Charles A. Jones for Governor by the 
State Democratic Committee in pref- 
erence to Thomas Kennedy, Lieuten- 
ant Governor and Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the United Mine Workers." 
The primary election in May was 
exceedingly bitter with Margiotti en- 
tering the race as an independent 
candidate. Mud-slinging was the or- 
der of the day. The disintegrating 
effect of the primary in addition to 
the indictment of several Democratic 


181f the variables of native-white and 
rural-farm populations are held constant, a 
coefficient of correlation of .28 is obtained. 
X. = shift in Democratic vote for Presi- 

dent, 1932-1936 
X¢ = shift in economic index, 1932-1936 
Tet = .236, Me = 6.2308, Me = 33.7231, 

Go 6.2115, Of = 14.7763 
Xe = 2.90 + .10X¢ Ser = 6.04 
fea = —.311, Fea = .136, Tee = —.657, 

Tte — ——-.004 
Fete — .312, fet.¢ — .295, Fet.ca — .282. 

14 The twelve highest counties are as fol- 
lows: Fayette (69 per cent for Roosevelt), 
Washington (69), Allegheny (68), Berks 
(68), Westmoreland (67), Cambria (66), 
Beaver (65), Greene (65), Elk (62), North- 
ampton (62), Philadelphia (62), Lacka- 
wanna (61). 

15H. F. Gosnell and Norman Pearson, 
“Relation of Economic and Social Condi- 
tions to Voting Behavior in Iowa, 1924- 
1936,” (forthcoming study). 

16 Pittsburgh Press, November 4, 1936, 
14: 1; Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Oc 
tober 31, 1936, 1: 2; Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger, November 4, 1936, 26: 5; 
Philadelphia Inquirer, November 5, 1936, 
13: 2. 

17 New York Times, April 28, 1938, 1:7. 

18 jhid., February 18, 1938, 8: 4. 
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leaders for bribery and grafting on 
state contracts was undoubtedly in- 
strumental in the defeat of the Dem- 
ocratic candidates in November. The 
fact that Jones, the candidate for 
Governor, received a higher vote in 
practically all counties than did Earle 
for the senatorship is indicative of 
the fact that the charges against Earle 
had produced a negative public re- 
action.”® 

Figures for industrial wages were 
not available for 1938. However, it is 
interesting to note that the counties 
which shifted most away from the 
Democratic party in 1938 were the 
non-mining industrial centers such 
as Dauphin and Delaware. On the 
other hand, the mining counties with 
heavy relief and WPA rolls tended to 
remain Democratic. Fayette, Lacka- 
wanna and Washington, all mining 
counties, were the only ones in which 
Earle received more than 50 per cent 
of the vote. 

The tendency of the poor areas to 
remain Democratic in 1938 is fur- 
ther borne out by an examination of 
the relationship between the per cent 
of population on WPA and the Earle 
vote for Senator.2® While the rela- 
tionship is not close, it is present. 


Economic Motivations Summarized 


In summarizing with reference to 
economic motivations in voting be- 
havior for the 1932, 1936, and 1938 
elections the following conclusions 
seem reasonably evident: (1) In the 
1932 election, those counties which 
had been most adversely afflicted by 
the depression were strongest in their 
support of Roosevelt. (2) In 1936 


those counties which had enjoyed the 
most marked economic improvement 
tended to shift most heavily to Roose- 
velt although his strongest support 
came from the mining areas which 
had heavy relief rolls. A distinction 
must be drawn between absolute sup- 
port and positive shift—although the 
latter counties supported him heavily 
in 1936, they showed less shift to- 
ward him than the areas which had 
been only lukewarm for him in 1932. 
(3) In 1938 economic motivation is 
rather obscure with the exception of 
the relief factor; the fact that a state 
and not a national election was in- 
volved and the beclouding of eco- 
nomic issues by factional quarrels in 
the Democratic party tended to pro- 
duce this result. However, our analy- 
sis indicates a tendency for the WPA 
relief population to support the Dem- 
ocratic candidates. (4) Broadly 
speaking, the economic basis of New 
Deal support is more easily defined 
in general terms of the urban labor 


mining vote rather than in terms of 


19 X, = per cent vote for Jones for Gov- 
ernor, Ma = 42.269 
X» = per cent vote for Earle for Sen- 
ator, Mp = 40.239. 
20 X, — vote for Earle for Senator, 1938, 
Mg = 40.2388, og = 7.0332 
X; = per cent of population on WPA, 
1938, My = 10.2537, @) = 4.3959 
Tay = .291, Xq = 35.46 + .47Xj, 
Sas = 6.73 
Relief figures are from the records of the 
State Department of Public Assistance and 
the Works Progress Administration of Penn- 
sylvania and as presented in D. Scheinman, 
“The Division of the Costs of Unemploy- 
ment Relief in Massachusetts, Illinois, and 
Pennsylvania” (released in mimeographed 
form by the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation, Chicago). 
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economic deprivations and indul- 
gences. However, the foregoing pres- 
entation seems to indicate very gen- 
eral tendencies with respect to the 
latter terms. Areas which improved 
economically tended to express their 
gratitude to the New Deal; areas 
which remained neutral or became 
worse, but not to the point of wide- 
spread dependence on relief, became 
lukewarm; but those economically 
blighted districts in the mining fields 
chose the Democratic party as the 
most likely straw to cling to in their 
struggle for self-preservation. 


Social Factors 


During the past four years much 
has been said and written regarding 
the so-called capture by the New 
Deal of the urban and foreign-born 
vote in the North. The election of 
1936 was termed by many as a battle 
between rural areas and small towns, 
on the one hand. and the political 
machines of the large cities, on the 
other.** 

Pennsylvania is typical of present- 
day industrial America; it ranks sec- 
ond to New York in population.** 
Only 8.8 per cent of the state’s popu- 
lation live on farms.?* Therefore, it 
becomes of particular interest to ex- 
amine recent elections in Pennsyl- 
vania in the light of the above hy- 
potheses. We might assume that 
conclusions resulting from our social 
analysis would likewise be applicable 
to other industrial states such as 
New York, Massachusetts, and Mich- 
igan. 

Four characteristics of the popula- 


tion by counties have been related to 
the strength of Democratic candi- 
dates during this period: (1) The 
proportion of Roman Catholics of 
the total population;** (2) the per 
cent of the population consisting of 
native-white persons of native par- 
entage, thereby affording a converse 
measure of the proportion of persons 
of foreign background;** (3) the 
proportion of the total population 
living on farms, hereinafter referred 
to as rural-farm population;”* (4) the 
per cent voting in favor of repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment at a spe- 
cial election November 5, 1933.7" 
The ten counties containing the 
highest percentage of Catholics, high- 
est vote for repeal, lowest per cent of 
native white and the highest per cent 
living on farms were listed in sep- 
arate categories in order of rank. 
Generally speaking, the most urban 


21 Jay G. Hayden in the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, October 3, 1936, 1: 2; 
Pittsburgh Press, October 31, 1936, 27: 2, 
November 4, 1936, 14: 1. 

22 Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction, Pennsylvania—An Inventory of 
the Human and Economic Resources of the 
Commonwealth, Harrisburg, 1936, p. 73. 

23 Fifteenth Census of the United States, 
1930, Vol. III, Part 2, p. 670. 

24 Religious Bodies: 1926 (United States 
Bureau of the Census, 1930), Vol. I, pp. 
241-247. The existing data on religious af- 
filiation by county leaves much to be de- 
sired. Preliminary reports on the 1936 
Religious Census are only now being te 
leased. 

25 Fifteenth Census of the United States, 
pp. 676-679. 

26 ibid., pp. 680-684. 

27From figures supplied through the 
courtesy of the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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counties are also wet, highly Catholic 
and foreign.** 

A high degree of relationship be- 
tween the 1928 Smith vote and Cath- 
olicity was found to exist.” The 
Smith vote was also closely related to 
the proportion of persons of foreign 
extraction, the proportion of city 
dwellers, and the ratio in favor of 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
in 1933-"° 
Roosevelt Vote 

A similar analysis of the Roosevelt 
vote in 1932 indicates the existence 
of a like relationship but to a much 
lesser degree. It is interesting to note 
that the same positive-negative rela- 
tionship is exhibited, but in a mea- 
sure as to be practically insignificant 
in intensity.** 

However, the vote for Roosevelt 
in 1936 reflects an increasing ten- 
dency of the Catholic and wet areas 
to support the New Deal candidates 
and the rural and non-foreign ele- 
ments to oppose them.*? 

Virtually the same pattern of rela- 
tionship is indicated with reference 
to the vote for Governor Earle for 
United States senator in 1938.** No 
significant changes are discernible 
from the 1936 relationships except 
with regard to rural-farm population 
where a decrease in the magnitude of 
the inverse relationship is evident.** 

The foregoing analysis may rea- 
sonably be construed as leading to 
the following general conclusions: 
(1) During the period studied, the 
Catholic, foreign-born, wet elements 
have tended to support the Demo- 
cratic candidates, while the dry, rural 
voters have tended to turn against 


them with the exception of 1932 
when the general protest vote against 


28 The counties exhibiting the above char- 
acteristics to the most marked degree are: 
Lackawanna (Wyoming Valley Anthracite 
Region); Allegheny (Western Pennsylvania 
Industrial and Mining Region; Schuylkill 
(Southern Anthracite Fields); Carbon 
(Southern Anthracite Fields); Cambria (Al- 
legheny Mountains Coal Mining Region); 
Elk (Upper Allegheny Oil and Gas Region); 
Westmoreland (Western Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial and Mining Region); Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia Urban District); and Erie 
(Erie Urban and Fruit Region). See classi- 
fication of economic geographic regions, 
Preliminary Report of the Pennsylvania 
State Planning Board, 1934, p. 278. 

29 X, = Smith, 1928, Me = 27.1, go = 

10.6055 
X: = per cent Catholic, Mi = 
a; = 11.0719 
Soi = 6.89, roi = .76 
30 Xq = per cent native white, 1930, 
Ma = 73.03, Ga = 16.7339 
X-. = per cent rural farm, 1930, Me = 
20.99, Ge = 13.8677 
Xx = per cent for repeal, 1933, Mx = 
61.64, ox = 13.6027 
Sea = 7.74, See = 9:75, Sean = 8.27, 


14.64, 


Toa — —.68, foe — —.39, Tox — .62 
31 X, = Roosevelt, 1932, Mi = 45.7, 
a1 = 9.0471 
Sit = 8.60, Sia = 8.78, Sie = 8.96, 
Six = 8.60 
rit = .32, fia = —.24, Tre = —.11, 
rin = .32 


32 A coefficient of —.33 from a compari- 
son of the vote for Earle for Governor in 
1934 and rural-farm population indicates a 
beginning of this trend: 

Xm = Earle, 1934, Mm = 49.9, Om = 8.0913 
Sme = 7.6 

The Earle 1934 vote bore slight relationship 

to the other variables as was discerned from 

inspection of the scatter diagrams. 

38 X, = Earle, 1938, Mxq = 40.2, Oxq = 


7.0332 

Ses = 6.47, Sea = 6.47, See = 6.61, 
Sax = 5.83 

Tqi = 39) faa = —.38, Tae = —.35;, 
fa = .56 


34 See p. 482. 
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depression conditions prevailing dur- 
ing the Hoover administration tend- 
ed to obliterate these particular rela- 
tionships. (2) Since 1932 the forego- 
ing trend has become particularly 
noticeable, approaching in intensity 
the sharp social cleavages attending 
the 1928 campaign. (3) The chief 
source of present Democratic strength 
in Pennsylvania is in the industrial 
areas and large centers of popula- 
tion.*° 

Party Tradition 

Ideally the way to study the 
strength of party tradition in a given 
state is to interview a sample of citi- 
zens over a period of time and dis- 
cover to what extent they remained 
continuously loyal to given parties. 
Lacking the resources for such a sur- 
vey, the next best thing is to study 
the extent to which the vote in given 
counties remained the same over a 
period of time. 

A glance at Table 1 which sum- 
marizes the vote for the period 1924- 
1938 shows that in spite of its repu- 
tation for loyalty to the Republican 
party the state of Pennsylvania has 
been a hotbed for independent vot- 
ing. 

This table shows that the mean 
of the county Democratic percent- 
ages for President during the pe- 
riod under discussion varied from 
25 per cent in 1924 to 52 per cent in 
1936. Such a turnover might involve 
a shift on the part of one-quarter of 
the voters. However, as we have seen, 
the increase in the Democratic per- 
centage was in part the result of a 
rise in the general interest in voting. 


For the period under discussion, it 
might be assumed that three-quarters 
of the voters clung to their parties 
consistently.*® 


Factional Quarrels 


Pennsylvania has been the scene of 
many bitter factional quarrels. Be- 
fore 1934 these quarrels were largely 
within the Republican party. Fac- 
tional knifing of candidates is clearly 
shown in the 1930 election. The 
mean of the Democratic percentages 
for senator was only 29 but the mean 
of the Democratic percentages for 
governor was 49. The difference may 
be attributed to the Vare faction of 
the Republican party which bitterly 
opposed Pinchot, the candidate of 
another faction for governor. 

Gifford Pinchot, twice governor of 
the state, has been termed a Progres- 


34X, = Roosevelt, 1936, Ma = 52.1, 


on = 9.4167 

Sa: = 8.75, Sna = 8.56, Sue = 7.90, 
Sux = 7.81 

Thi = .36, tna = —.42, Ine = —55, 
Tnx = .56 


It must be pointed out, however, that the 
zero-order coefficients give no idea of the 
relative importance of the various indepen- 
dent social variables in relation to the par- 
ticular political variable. In order to afford 
such an idea it is necessary to express the 
vote as a function of the different variables. 
This will be done in a later part of the 
study by the standard technique of net re 
gression. 

35 Of the fifteen counties returning the 
highest percentage vote for Earle in 1938, 
all but one (Greene, a traditionally Demo- 
cratic county) were definitely of the indus- 
trial and mining group. 

86 The minimum Democratic mean per 
centage was 25, the minimum Republican 
mean percentage was 48. The sum of these 
two percentages is 73. 
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TABLE 1 
Pennsylvania Election Returns and Democratic Percentages 
1924-1938 
Demo- 
cratic 
Votes in Thousands Percent- § Democratic Percentages 
Demo- Repub- age for by Counties 
crat lican Total® State Mean Lowest Highest 

President 1924 409 «1,401 =,” 19.3 24.6 9 54 
Senator 1926 649° 822 —s:11,471 44-1 575 19 76 
President 1928 1,068 2,055 3,123 34.2 27.1 12 60 
Senator 1928 1,029 1,949  ~=2,978 34.6 29.1 13 55 
Governor1930 1,010" ~ 1,069° 2,079 48.6 38.6 19 76 
Senator 1930 523 1,462 1,985 26.4 29.0 II 54 
President 1932 1,296 1,454 2,750 47-1 45-7 24 66 
Senator 1932 1,201 1,376 2,577 46.7 45-3 24 67 
Governor 1934 = 1,476 1,410 2,886 51.1 49-9 31 64 
Senator 1934 1,494 1,367 2,861 52.2 50.6 31 65 
President 1936 2,354 1,690 4,044 58.2 52.1 30 69 
Senator 1938 1,694® 2,087 3,781 448 40.2 24 54 
1,75 2,035 3,791 463 423 27 56 


Governor 1938 


®“Democratic” is used where the majority of the candidate’s votes are on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. “Republican” is used where the majority of the candidate's votes are on the 


Republican ticket. 


> Total includes vote for La Follette, candidate on the Socialist and Labor tickets. He 


received 307,000 votes. 
© Includes 33,000 on Labor ticket. 


@Includes 367,000 Liberal votes, and 462 Independent votes. 
* Includes 32,000 votes on Prohibition ticket and 360 Independent votes. 


Includes 4,000 votes on Liberal ticket. 


®Includes 10,000 votes on Royal Oak ticket and 74 Non-Partisan votes. 
® Includes 11,000 votes on Royal Oak ticket, 59 Non-Partisan, and 8 no party. 





sive due to his support of Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1912 and his opposition 
to the Vare machine, as well as his 
leadership in the conservation move- 
ment. However, comparison of the 
Pinchot vote in 1926, 1930 and 1934 
with the La Follette vote in 1924 and 
the Roosevelt vote in 1936 shows no 
relationship. The Pinchot strength 


was largely found in the rural areas 


while that of La Follette and the 
various New Deal candidates has 
been in the urban centers. 

A county-by-county comparison of 
the Democratic percentages for dif- 
ferent elections shows that between 
the 1928 and 1932 elections there was 
a fairly close relationship but nothing 
like the striking similarity found for 
selected units in the city of Chicago 
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for the same two elections.** After 
1933 political alignments underwent 
a marked change. A Republican reg- 
istration plurality of 2,000,000 in 
1932 shrank to 1,200,000 in 1934.°° A 
comparison of the vote for Earle for 
governor in 1934 and the vote for 
Roosevelt in 1932 show a somewhat 
closer relationship than that found 
between Smith and _ Roosevelt.*® 
However, an even stronger resem- 
blance was found between the Roose- 
velt 1936 vote and the Earle 1934 
vote. In 1938 even though the Dem- 
ocrats lost and their mean county 
vote fell off by 10 per cent the gen- 
eral pattern of that vote was closely 
modeled on the 1936 vote.*® 


Party Discipline 

In addition to studying the 
strength of party tradition, it is also 
desirable to analyze party discipline, 
which is done by comparing the vote 
of candidates of the same party for 
different offices at the same election. 
Perfect party discipline would prevail 
where every voter voted a straight 
ticket. In this study, consideration is 
limited to candidates for President, 
governor, and United States senator. 

In 1928 the vote for Smith, when 
compared with the vote for McNair, 
Democratic candidate for United 
States senator showed a fairly close 
relationship.** In 1932 the party dis- 
cipline was even higher, but in the 
1934, 1936 and 1938 elections party 
discipline was almost perfect.*? Dur- 
ing these latter years, in spite of fac- 
tional quarrels, party discipline in 


87 The Roosevelt vote as a function of the 
Smith vote is expressed by the following 
equation: 


X. = Roosevelt, 1932, M» = 27.1, 62 = 
9.0471 

X» — Smith, 1928, Ma = 45-7, O = 
10.6055 


X. = 29.96 + .58 Xn, Sve = 6.63, rng = 
68 

Note the rather low 4 value and the large 

S. In the Chicago study the corresponding 

r was .94. See H. F. Gosnell, Machine Polj- 

tics: Chicago Model (Chicago, 1937), p. 

109. 

88 See forthcoming study by H. F. Gos- 
nell and N. Pearson, “Relation of Economic 
and Social Conditions to Voting Behavior 
in lowa, 1924-1936.” Also by the same av- 
thors, “The Study of Voting Behavior by 
Correlational Techniques,” American Socio- 
logical Review, Vol. 1V, No. 6, December 
1939, for a description of the method used. 

39 X, = Roosevelt, 1932, Me = 49.9, 


o, = 9.0471 
Xe = Earle, 1934, Ma = 45.7, 6¢= 
8.0913 
Xe = 16.38 + .73 Xa, Sea = 4.64, 
feo = Ba 


Note the higher 4 value and the lower S in 
comparison with the equation of 1932 and 
1936 (.73 to .58 and 4.6 to 6.6, respectively). 
40 However, the regression equation (X.= 
Earle, 1938, and Xa — Roosevelt, 1936) is 
Xe = 5.18 + .67 Xa. Sea = .307. The 
lower 4 value than that found in a com- 
parison of the 1936 and 1934 elections in- 
dicates a weakening of New Deal tradi- 
tional vote in 1938 although the a and § 
values remain small. 
41 X, = Smith, 1928, My» = 27.1, = 
10.61 
X- = McNair, 1928, Mr = 29.2, @r= 
9.95 
X» = 2.8 + 1.03 Xr, ror = .90 
42 For example, X- = Earle, 1938, Me = 
40.2, Ge = 7.0332 
Xn — Jones, 1938, Ma= 
42.3, On — 7.0763 
Xn = 2.26 + .996 Xe, Sne — .998, tre = 
99 
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Pennsylvania has been stronger than 
in Iowa or Wisconsin.** 


Composite View 

What is the relative importance of 
the different variables discussed in 
explaining the politics of Pennsyl- 
vania? The situation is a complex 
one and it is almost impossible to 
disentangle the elements so that they 
can be weighed separately. A classi- 
fication of counties showing the 
highest percentage vote for Demo- 
cratic nominees for each election 
from 1924 to 1938 shows that a shift 
took place in the concentration of 
Democratic strength from certain 
rural sections prior to the New Deal 
to the industrial and mining areas 
subsequent to 1934. 

An attempt was made to study the 


relationship of the main social, polit- 
ical and economic variables to the 
1938 Earle vote. Although in this 
election the rural areas tended to vote 
anti-New Deal, they shifted less away 
from the Democrats from 1936 to 
1938 than did the urban areas. The 
bulk of Earle’s strength came from 
those who had supported Roosevelt 
in 1936 and greatest weight should 
be given to the influence of party 
tradition as measured by this rela- 
tionship. It was also found that the 

43 In Iowa the great degree of discipline 
was discovered in the comparison of the 
candidates for governor and senator in 1936 
with a resultant coefficient of .96. In Wis- 
consin a comparison of the vote for Robert 
and Phil La Follette, Progressive candidates 


for senator and governor in 1934, yielded a 
coefficient of .96. 


TABLE 2 


Selected Social and Economic Variables for Pennsylvania 





Value for 


State 


Range 
Mean a Low High 





Pro-Repeal, 1933 

Rural-Farm Population, 1930 
Native-White Population, 1930 
Catholicity, 1926 

Percentage of Population WPA, 1939 


Percentage on Direct and Work Relief, 


1936 


Shift in Index Number, 1928-32 (N65)* —48.55 —46.9 10.0 
Shiftin Index Number, 1932-36 (N65) -+-31.80 


Shift in Democratic Vote, 1928-32 
' (Ivos5) 
Shift in Democratic Vote, 1932-36 





76.2 61.6 13.6 31 89 


8.8 20.9 13.8 — 45 
82.6 73.0 16.7 35 98 
22. 14.6 11.1 — 46 


8.4 10.3 4.4 2 25 


12.9 5.4 5 28 
—6g9 —22 


33-7 14.8 — 67 


+125 38 80 —7 % 


(N65) +411 62 62 — 19 
Shift in Democratic Vote, 1936-38 

(N65) —13.5 —II5 44 —23 —2 

*Cameron and Blair Counties climinated from calculation of Means, o, and Range in 


all the shifts. 
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voters who shifted away least from 
the Democratic party were found in 
counties with high WPA rolls and a 
relatively high proportion of persons 
of foreign extraction.** 

Pennsylvania politics has been fun- 
damentally altered during the past 
ten years. It will probably never re- 
vert to industrial feudalism of the 
Penrose days. For better or for worse, 
the miners and the textile workers 
have asserted themselves politically. 
The Democratic setback of 1938 is 
not likely to be as lasting as Demo- 
cratic defeats in preceding decades. 
The new party alignment is rooted in 
economic differences, trade unionism, 
and a fundamental cleavage in politi- 
cal aims. 
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44Let X. = Earle’s percentage of the 
total vote in 1938 
X» = Roosevelt's percentage of 
total vote in 1936 
X- = native-white 
1930 
Xa = rural-farm population, 1930 
X. = per cent of population on 
WPA, 1939 
X. = 3.2622 + .7134 X» — 
.0636 Xe + .1300 Xa + 
-1694 Xe 
Sa.dede = 2.68 Ta.bede — .9245 
Thus the 1938 Earle percentage in each 
county may be said to consist of a constant, 
3, plus 71 per cent of Roosevelt's vote, less 
7 per cent of the native-white percentage 
plus 13 per cent of the rural-farm percent- 
ages plus 17 per cent of the WPA percent- 
age. For the 67 counties of the State, this 
formula will give the closest approximation 
to the 1938 vote of any possible formula 


population, 


using these variables. 
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HUMANIZED EMPLOYEE RELATIONS: 
STUDEBAKER AN EXAMPLE 


By Glenn Griswold 


The author, of Glenn Griswold Associates, New York City, is public relations 
counsel for the Studebaker Corporation. At the request of the QuaRTERLY, he 
describes a successful example of humanized employer-employee relations in 


a big business, machine age. 


THe pustic relations and particu- 
larly the industrial relations of The 
Studebaker Corporation have been 
the despair of students in recent 
years. Here is the largest of the “in- 
dependent” manufacturers in an in- 
dustry which has experienced serious 
and costly labor controversies. Its 
factory workers are organized under 
C.1.O. In all of its eighty-eight years 
the company has been free of any 
serious labor disturbances. 

It is difficult for the investiga- 
tor to find evidence of the plan 
and system which account for these 
results. There is a surprising lack 
of formality about the relationship 
involved. There is no printed state- 
ment of labor policy or procedure, 
no codified rules of conduct and no 
commitment on the part of the com- 
pany or its workers except the intent 
to comply honestly and fairly with 
a simple union agreement which 
fixes wages and working conditions. 


The circumstances surrounding the 
consummation of that agreement are 
fair illustration of the relationships 
existing between the corporation and 
its workers, although the explanation 
is found only by digging. Studebaker 
was one of the last of the automobile 
manufacturers to sign an agreement 
with the union. The reason for that 
was that the men had a collective bar- 
gaining arrangement which had been 
working satisfactorily for three years, 
having been started in February 1934. 
When the union came along and 
wanted that arrangement replaced by 
a signed agreement, there was no 
stalling or quibbling on the part of 
the company. But let’s not get ahead 
of the story. 

It was in the spring of 1937, after 
the rest of the industry had accepted 
collective bargaining contracts and 
there appeared to be a substantial 
membership in the Studebaker local 
of the C.I.O. Union officials reported 
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that national officers were bringing 
pressure on them to formalize their 
arrangement with the management 
by means of a written agreement. 
Negotiations were instituted forth- 
with and proceeded for several weeks 
until an accord was reached on a 
Wednesday morning. An adjourn- 
ment was taken to permit drafting 
the agreement and arranging the 
meeting at which it could be signed. 

Meanwhile, the union members in 
one department of the plant decided 
during the noon hour that they 
would not return to work that day 
with non-union members. All other 
departments continued to work as 
long as they could before running 
into the bottle neck of the suspended 
department. The foundry poured off 
all its metal and left everything ship- 
shape. 

Terms of the written agreement 
were to be made known to the men 
at a mass meeting Friday morning. 
The interim was devoted by union 
officers to the rallying of new mem- 
bers. It is generally acknowledged 
that their efforts were highly suc- 
cessful. In any event, the agreement, 
containing no provision for closed 
shop or the “check-off,” when an- 
nounced to the men at their Friday 
meeting, was quickly ratified by a 
practically unanimous vote and 
signed. 

But it was during that brief sus- 
pension that the story of the relation- 
ship between the company and its 
men was told, as usual in deeds 
rather than words. The plants were 
closed, peace and order prevailed in 
an atmosphere of complete friendli- 
ness. Concern was manifested by 
both sides that some untoward in- 
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cident might occur to give the inter- 
lude an appearance of a dispute over 
issues, which it was not. But Sunday 
quiet reigned in company streets dur- 
ing the whole period, except that 
voluntary patrols of employes occa- 
sionally busied themselves tidying 
things up. Monday morning the pro- 
duction line started up again on the 
dot without a moment’s delay. 


J. M. Studebaker 


The roots of the human attitudes 
which prevailed over that week-end 
reach rather far back in history. John 
Studebaker, whose grandparents had 
arrived from Rotterdam in 1736, built 
the first Studebaker wagon shop near 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, in 183, 
Three of his sons started West in 
1850. Henry and Clem Studebaker 
stopped in South Bend and in 1852 
established the firm of H. and C. 
Studebaker, blacksmiths and wagon 
builders, with a capital of $68 and 
two forges. The third brother, J. M. 
Studebaker, took one of the first 
wagons built and joined the gold 
rush, arriving in Hangtown, Califor- 
nia, in August 1853. Disappointed 
with mining prospects, he began 
building miners’ wheel barrows and 
soon established a business manu- 
facturing mining equipment. In 1858 
Henry and Clem induced J. M. to re 


turn to South Bend where he iv | 


vested $8,000 worth of gold nuggets 
in the young enterprise. For nearly 


50 years he dominated the institu | 





tion. And it was his homely philoso | 


phy that laid the background for 
the uninterrupted friendly relation- 
ship of management and men. 

J. M. Studebaker in all his deal- 
ings with his employes and with the 
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public was guided by a collection of 
homely maxims based on the golden 
rule. The one most often expressed 
was: “Always give a little more than 
you promise.” He believed in that 
and lived up to it. 

Until after his employes were num- 
bered in thousands, J. M. Studebaker 
not only knew most of them and 
called them by their first names but 
he knew their personal concerns and 
family problems. Until a few months 
before his death at the age of 83 he 
made his daily trip through every 
department in the plant, even when 
infirmity required that he be wheeled 
from one gate to another. 

“J. M.” had an abiding faith in 
the dignity of human relations. He 
abhorred anything that smacked of 
paternalism. And yet there was never 
an employe in the plant who was 
denied the counsel and assistance of 
the boss. 

Out of these relationships grew a 
family tradition at Studebaker. The 
sons of employes always had prefer- 
ence when jobs were available. And 
thousands of them were taught their 
crafts by their own fathers. 


Founding an Industrial Relations 
Department 

The death of “J. M.” in 1917 left 
a great void of which every employe 
and executive was conscious. In 1919 
the management induced Dr. 
Charles A. Lippincott, a South Bend 
minister, to organize and lay down 
the policies of one of the first indus- 
trial relations departments in indus- 
try. Frankly skeptical of management 
assurances, Dr. Lippincott organized 
the department whose policies were 
based on the copy book maxims of 
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the founders and fewer formal rules 
than a ladies’ sewing circle. 

To the Doctor’s surprise, the di- 
rectors and executives had meant 
what they said and gave him wide 
latitude in dealing with employes on 
the simple basis of honesty and mu- 
tual goodwill. He made up the rules 
as he went along. Sensing a new 
and thrilling opportunity for Chris- 
tian endeavor, Dr. Lippincott re- 
signed his pastorate and proceeded 
to make industrial history which still 
baffles the historians. 

Oldtimers among Studebaker 
workmen still regard this preacher 
and lay counsellor as a patron saint. 
Following Dr. Lippincott’s death the 
job was taken over by Dr. James H. 
Greene, who made a notable record 
in the field of industrial relations. A 
few years later, young Walter Gun- 
deck, who had been Dr. Lippincott’s 
assistant, took charge of the depart- 
ment. His was essentially the scien- 
tific point of view. He immediately 
began applying the rules of research 
and science to the business of lighten- 
ing burdens, promoting safety and in- 
creasing efficiency. But the precepts of 
J. M. Studebaker and Dr. Lippincott 
give him practically all the rules he 
needs in maintaining a corporate rela- 
tionship that is almost unique in in- 
dustry. He and “Bert” Fowler, the 
superintendent, are the two who have 
daily contact with the workmen and 
they are known as “Walt” and “Bert” 
to practically all the 8,000 or 9,000 
employes whose welfare are their 
daily concern. 

Gundeck’s office is on the first 
floor overlooking the main street 
down which thousands of employes 
pass each day. Every one of them 
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knows that he can stop in Walt’s of- 
fice and take precedence over any 
visiting dignitary who may be trying 
to discover the secret of Studebaker’s 
industrial relations. There will al- 
ways be a quick and exact answer 
to his questions and some solution 
to his problem. But it is a practical 
certainty that the answer and the 
solution will not be found in a book 
of rules. And frequently not even 
in precedent. 


Talking Things Over 


The technique of dealing with job 
problems and complaints rests pri- 
marily on day to day interpretations 
of a contract with a local union 
which represents practically all of the 
factory employes of the company. 
There is the usual arrangement by 
which a foreman, who probably has 
spent all of his working life in the 
Studebaker family, makes minor ad- 
justments and deals with grievances. 
But every employe knows that he 
can go direct to Walter Gundeck’s 
desk and usually he finds some ex- 
cuse for doing so. If the complaint 
is rejected or the request refused the 
matter may be referred to a com- 
mittee of union officers who have a 
rare understanding of the company’s 
as well as the employe’s point of 
view. If the complaint seems un- 
reasonable, it is dismissed. However, 
if the union committee decides to 
join the issue, it is put on the agenda 
for the next occasional meeting of the 
committee with Gundeck, Fowler 
and Ralph A. Vail, vice-president 
in charge of production. Mr. Vail is 
another shirt-sleeve executive who 
spends most of his time in the plant 


and considers his desk a convenient 
place to get his mail. 

The rare difference that cannot 
be adjusted in this fashion is taken 
by the union committee to Paul G, 
Hoffman, President and Harold §, 
Vance, Chairman of the Board. 
These meetings are usually an in- 
teresting experience. Problems are 
met in an atmosphere of complete 
frankness and understanding, con- 
ducive to the quick and satisfactory 
adjustment that usually results. The 
men have discovered that they are 
welcome to almost any information 
they want. Exact figures as to costs 
and profits are available. From there, 
the discussion frequently turns to 
sales records and prospects and the 
meeting winds up with the men try- 
ing to find out not only what they 
can do to produce better cars but 
also to sell them. 

There have been many interesting 
manifestations of this relationship. 
One occurred when production of 
the new Champion model restored 
capacity operation after a long period 
of lean days. The union committee 
asked what the men could do to help 
sell the new cars. Mr. Hoffman told 
them to just put the best possible 
workmanship into the cars and the 
sales department would keep the 
wheels turning. But that was not 
enough. The union leaders remem- 
bered that, having had no local strike 
benefits to pay, the treasury had a 
tidy surplus. They bought a series 
of half pages in the home town daily 
and commissioned a smart young ad- 
vertising man to write copy that 
would stimulate South Bend citizens 
to buy Studebakers. 
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When startled management read 
the first ad it had another public re- 
lations problem on its hands. The 
copy was a stirring appeal to com- 
munity consciousness, but the snap- 
per at the end suggested that union 
men might well look around and 
patronize those merchants who oper- 
ated Studebakers. Eventually mer- 
chants were convinced that the ex- 
periment was entirely voluntary on 
the part of the men who had not 
realized the boycott implications of 
their message. 

One of many other manifestations 
of this spirit occurred recently when 
continuity of work was threatened 
by a strike in one of the plants of 
a Studebaker supplier. At an oppor- 
tune time, a crew of men on the 
loading platform decided they per- 
haps ought not to handle a shipment 
from a branch plant of the supplier 
whose main plant was having labor 
trouble. If the loading crew had 
pursued its indicated course, stop- 
pages would have occurred, in time, 
all along the production line. This 
possibility prompted individual em- 
ployes and volunteer groups of work- 
men to bring the matter to the im- 
mediate attention of union head- 
quarters. Union officials acted with 
dispatch, there was no interruption 
to production and unloading has 
never been a problem since. 


A Family Tradition 

This kind of loyalty has its roots 
deep ix a family and community 
tradition. Most of the employes on 
the payroll today grew up in an at- 
mosphere which recognized that a 
job at Studebaker was a life-time 
career. Hundreds of fathers have 


taught their crafts to their sons. After 
the industrial relations department 
was established, the rule of thumb 
procedures of the Studebaker broth- 
ers became an organized process. 
Fathers and frequently mothers con- 
sult the department about domestic 
problems and events. Births are noted 
and recorded and the progress of 
youngsters is followed with practi- 
cal as well as humane interest. When 
work expands and jobs develop, word 
is sent to the sons and grandsons of 
Studebaker employes. The mutual 
and practical benefits of this system 
are illustrated by an experience of 
management in the autumn of 1939 
when an important truck order was 
accepted from the French govern- 
ment at a time when the factory was 
working almost at capacity on pas- 
senger cars and the regular force was 
fully employed. There was immedi- 
ate need for 1,400 competent and 
dependable workmen. 

The sons and relatives of Stude- 
baker workers were notified and 80 
per cent of those hired fell within 
this category. The job was to turn 
out 2,000 trucks in addition to regu- 
lar production in 60 days. Oldtimers 
were scattered among recruits and 
the production line started. Not one 
of the 1,400 was discharged for in- 
efficiency or bad work. They knew 
the job was temporary, but they 
knew also that it was their initiation 
into Studebaker and that the record 
they made would determine whether 
or not they would be on call when 
further expansion created more jobs. 

Corporate loyalty to its family of 
workmen is found in the extraordi- 
nary devices the company has re- 
sorted to in adjusting the staff to 
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technological changes. In the early 
days of the automobile the black- 
smiths, machinists, woodworkers, 
upholsterers, etc., who had been 
building wagons and carriages, were 
taught to assemble cars and build 
wood bodies and the better mechanics 
among them were trained to build 
engines. These men in turn were 
taught to be sheet metal workers 
when the steel body was adopted and 
painters and stripers learned to use 
a spray gun when lacquer supplanted 
paint. 

Another contribution to the effec- 
tiveness of this family tradition is 
the tendency of Studebaker workers 
to see that their sons have vocational 
training. This is encouraged by the 
industrial relations department as 
family problems are discussed 
throughout the years. The result is 
a source of loyal and easily trained 
young workmen always available to 
the company. When technological 
changes come, Studebaker has al- 
ways depended profitably on training 
its own rather than importing tran- 
sient craftsmen. 


Long Service 


Out of this system has grown a 
statistical picture of the Studebaker 
workman that is rather startling to 
sociologists and industrial relations 
experts. The average Studebaker em- 
ploye has been continuously on the 
payroll for more than 13 years as 
compared to less than 7 years for 
the industry as a whole. But what 
makes the situation almost unique in 
industry is the fact that the average 
employe is 44 years old and more 
than 58 per cent of them are more 
than 40. The startling contrast is 
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that in the industry as a whole but 
21 per cent of employes are more 
than 40. The rapid increase in the 
average age is indicated by the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


Act DistriBUuTION 


1927 1940 
Under 21 4.1% 015%, 
21 to 25 17.7 2.2 
26 to 30 18.5 8.5 
31 to 35 16.2 13.3 
36 to 40 13.7 17.3 
41 to 45 11.2 16.2 
46 to 50 7.8 i5.2 
51 to 55 4.9 12.6 
56 to 60 3.0 8.2 
61 to 65 1.7 3.9 
Over 65 1.2 2.5 


Average Age 1940—43.81 


A little addition will show that 
more than 27 per cent of these work- 
ers are past the age of 50. Nearly 
400 of them have been on the pay- 
roll for 25 years or more and five 
have worked for Studebaker for 
more than 50 years. 

There are no swimming pools, 
housing plans or regimental gratui- 
ties to encourage this loyalty. But 
there is the unwritten pledge that the 
company will pay the going rates of 
wage in an industry that is noted for 
the high level of workers’ pay; that 
it will deal fairly and personally with 
its men and provide the highest pos 
sible degree of continuity of employ- 
ment. It is mutually understood that 
the company will put the last possible 
dollar into the payroll and depend 
upon the human dignity of theit 
employes to work out a proper pat- 
tern of life. 
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A group health and accident in- 
surance plan is available to employes 
and 92 per cent of them hold poli- 
cies. A federally-supervised credit 
union operated by the employes has 
1,350 members. But both of these 
are voluntary activities on the part 
of the employes. As a matter of fact, 
practically all communal activities 
are supervised and supported largely 
by the employes. Yet the extent and 
success of them is another surprise 
to most social researchers. 


The Athletic Association 
and “Spotlight” 

Most of such activities center 
around the Studebaker Athletic As- 
sociation created in 1923. The only 
visible part the company plays in 
this picture is to provide housing 
facilities. Thousands of employes 
participate daily or weekly in the 
activities of subsidiary organizations, 
which include baseball, softball, cam- 
era, bowling, rifle, hunting and fish- 
ing, riding, choral, dramatic and 
purely social clubs. The universality 
of these activities is indicated by 
the fact that the softball league had 
26 teams in competition this year. 

The community spirit behind these 
activities and the promotional im- 
petus to them is largely supplied by 
the Spotlight, a sprightly monthly 
newspaper edited by and for the 
employes. This publication itself is 
a perfect example of the effectiveness 
of the informal method and the light 
management touch. About a year ago 
when it was decided to enlarge and 
improve the publication the com- 
pany employed an old-time country 
editor who had spent most of his 
life making small town newspapers 
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entertaining to Indiana folks. It was 
pointed out to him that the em- 
ployes in the South Bend plant alone 
represented the equivalent of a town 
of 40,000 people. He was told to 
edit the paper precisely as he would 
if it belonged to him and his live- 
lihood depended upon subscription 
money. He has done just that. The 
old country editor’s urge for more 
names and more pictures is com- 
pletely satisfied. Personal news, 
sports, society and vital statistics are 
covered in the fashion of small town 
journalism. 

There are no exhortations or mes- 
sages from the throne. If there is 
company news in sight, such as 
change in production schedules or 
sales and earnings reports, the editor 
puts on his hat, goes over to the 
administration building and inter- 
views the president, the chairman 
of the board or the sales manager 
just as he did in the old days. Other- 
wise he stays out in the plant with 
the boys and the boys have come to 
understand that the Spodlight is their 


newspaper. 
Informal Aid 


This community spirit is further 
developed by the countless services 
Studebaker renders to individual em- 
ployes every day. There are no for- 
mal obligations and there are no 
written rules for finding a crutch 
for little Billie, filling the pantry 
when bad luck leaves the family 
stranded, getting Jim out of jail 
when he went tough or figuring out 
some way of meeting the emergency 
when the mortgage comes due. But 
somehow, these crises are always 
met. And what the employe appre- 
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ciates most is that no records of these 
incidents are ever kept and Walter 
Gundeck would have to depend on 
his memory if he wanted to tell you 
about them—which he doesn’t. 

A current situation seems to illus- 
trate all of them. One of the work- 
men, whose weekly pay check ex- 
actly matched the family budget, 
found that his boy was afflicted with 
infantile paralysis. Quick treatment 
by experts and with equipment not 
available in South Bend was indi- 
cated. Every week a Studebaker 
chauffeur calls for the boy and takes 
him to Indianapolis for treatments 
and examination. Financial arrange- 
ments are a little vague, but one 
gathers that the specialist is lenient 
and the whole arrangement has been 
made to appear to fit logically in the 
family budget. Incidentally, such 
cases are usually handled by volun- 
tary committees of workmen and the 
company retires just as far into the 
background as possible. 

Consideration for the personal dig- 
nity of the employe runs like a 
thread through all the dealings of 
the company with its workmen. 
Walter Gundeck was walking along 
a down-town street in South Bend 
one day when he saw a long line of 
men standing in the rain waiting 
their turn to enter an office door. As 
he approached he discovered that 
they were unemployed workmen 
waiting to register at the state un- 
employment insurance office and 
that several of them were Stude- 
baker men. It wasn’t the rain alone 
that bothered Gundeck. It was also 
the idea of any of his boys standing 
on the street and forming what had 
all the appearances of a breadline. 
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The next day he opened negotiations 
with the state authorities to permit 
him to establish a branch registra- 
tion office in the industrial relations 
building of the plant. He finally won 
his point and the men realized again 
that their dignity as well as their 


comfort had value in Walter Gun- 


deck’s thinking. 

The significance of that incident 
went a little deeper. The state un- 
employment insurance act of Indiana 
provided that reserves would be ac. 
cumulated for some time and the law 
would go into effect at the end of 
March 1938, with benefits contin- 
gent upon a record showing that the 
applicant had earned a_ certain 


amount of money in four out of the | 


five previous quarters. But in Oc. 
tober 1937, the automobile industry 
along with other businesses hit the 
toboggan. Here was another oppor- 
tunity for Studebaker management 
and men. The latter held a mass 
meeting and decided to request that 
the company maintain the force in- 
tact and to spread available work as 
far as possible. The management, in 


spite of higher insurance costs over | 


a period of several months, kept the 
whole force employed on the share- 
the-work basis requested by the men. 
As a result, in later periods of en 
forced idleness Studebaker people 
were enabled to derive maximum 
benefits under the provisions of the 


unemployment insurance law. 


Fathers and Sons 

“Fathers and Sons” is a phrax 
that has taken on deep significance 
in the human relations of Stude 
baker. Since the covered wagon days, 
craftsmanship has been one of the 
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proudest attributes of Studebaker 
products. A couple of years ago, 
Walter Gundeck had some occasion 
to record the number of fathers and 
sons employed in the plant and made 
some allusion to the number of them 
in a management meeting. An alert 
sales executive decided that pictures 
of fathers working at the bench with 
their sons might have an exceptional 
appeal in advertising and the experi- 
ment was undertaken. Results were 
not altogether happy at first. Men 
who posed were subjected to a con- 
siderable amount of good natured 
ribbing and some of them were in- 
clined to be belligerently defensive 
in their pride. But soon it was dis- 
covered that pride was the only 
emotion deeply touched. Whenever 
a photograph was taken a fine en- 
largement of it was presented to the 
family. Today those photographs are 
a badge of merit sought and cher- 
ished by every eligible workman. 
This procedure had another result. 
It publicly honored those photo- 
graphed as being craftsmen and 
there is no exception to the rule 
that the men who pose have a special 
incentive to deliver craftsmanship. 
There is another badge of merit 
to which most employes look for- 
ward. That is the button which 
marks their seniority rank just as does 
the stripe on the sleeve of an officer. 
These buttons are given at the end 
of 5, 10, 15 and 20 years of service. 
Forty-year men get gold watches and 
50-year men silver services. In many 
situations these would be mere bau- 
bles. But at Studebaker, the fellow 
who accepts a five-year button with 
apparent nonchalance is usually 
thinking of the time when the pres- 
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ident or chairman of the board will 
put a forty- or a fifty-year button in 
his lapel and the Sposlight editor 
will take his picture. That’s the end 
of the company’s participation in the 
celebration. But those oldtimers sit 
at the head of the table at employes’ 
dinners and are the social and spir- 
itual patriarchs of the tribe. It means 
something largely because the em- 
ployes themselves have made it mean 
something. 

One story which the men them- 
selves like to tell illustrates the quick 
and responsive relations which exist 
in the plant. When Paul G. Hoffman 
first became president of the com- 
pany he was advised by a local Stude- 
baker enthusiast to discharge two or 
three men whom this individual had 
overheard express disparaging re- 
marks about the cars they were help- 
ing to build. Mr. Hoffman, instead, 
walked over to the department in the 
plant where the alleged critics were 
employed and within earshot of a 
number of their fellow workers told 
the foreman of the department that 
an automobile is precisely as good as 
the workmanship that goes into it. 

“If there’s anything wrong with 
these cars, let’s fix “em,” Mr. Hoff- 
man said in some heat. “If not, let’s 
sell “em.” Nothing more was said 
about the reported criticisms but the 
inspiration of that incident spread 
through the plant. From then on, 
when a faulty piece of workmanship 
was discovered, the boys usually 
knew who was responsible and made 
some inquiry about it. That attitude 
developed so tangibly that the men 
asked the management to do away 
with various intermediary inspec- 
tions, undertaking themselves to 
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guarantee the quality of workman- 
ship that went into the job. 
Another favorite story relates to 
the time back in February 1934, 
when Studebaker instituted collec- 
tive bargaining with its employes. A 
group of men, claiming to represent 
a majority of the workers in the 
plant, called on Chairman Vance one 
morning in his office. They explained 
they were there to meet with the 
management on matters pertaining 
to wages and working conditions of 
the men in the plant. Perhaps be- 
cause they felt inexperienced in such 
matters, they had brought along a 
lawyer and a union official from a 
nearby city. Mr. Vance said that the 
management was ready at any and 
all times to discuss mutual problems 
with the men. He said that he hoped 
such discussions might be held on 
a basis of mutual trust and confi- 
dence, among individuals sitting 
around the table as responsible repre- 
sentatives of their respective groups. 
After that first meeting, no one but 
Studebaker workers and Studebaker 
executives has ever sat at the con- 
ference table as negotiators. Right 
from the start, no spokesman claim- 
ing to represent a body of workers 
ever had his claim challenged. 


Events were allowed to prove the 
justice of his claim. 


Responsibility with Authority 

And perhaps it is in that visit of 
Mr. Hoffman’s to the men in the 
plant and the atmosphere in which 
collective bargaining was conceived 
at Studebaker that one will find the 
basic reasons why this informal and 
almost intangible system of industrial 
relations works so well. Responsibility 
is on the job with authority. Man- 
agement is always within five min- 
utes of the focal point of any prob 
lem. Situations are dealt with fairly, 
decisively and, above all, promptly. 
Every man in the plant knows that 


his problem or complaint will reach | 


the fourth floor of the administration 
building if he has any inclination to 


take it that far. He knows further | 


that Mr. Vance and Mr. Hoffman, 
when called upon to render a deci- 
sion on an issue brought before them 
by an employe, will take full ac 
count not only of his rights in the 
premise but also of his dignity as 
an individual. Perhaps management 


proximity must be added to good | 


intentions in order to make sucha | 


formula as this work. 
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A SURVEY OF EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 


By Remsen J. Cole 


Using the poll method, the author surveyed the attitudes of Philadelphia work- 
ers toward their jobs, their employers, and company policies. He illustrates 
how such studies may be made the basis for a sound employee-employer re- 
lations program. Mr. Cole heads Remsen J. Cole and Associates, public rela- 


tions counsel of Philadelphia. 


The director of employee-employer 
relations, whatever his title, assumes 
for himself the staggering job of 
winning friends and influencing peo- 
ple favorably toward industrial man- 
agement on a mass production basis. 

It is generally recognized by these 
men that first efforts should begin 
at home, in the plant or mill, among 
an organization’s own employees. 

Can the friendship and loyalty of 
these workers be bought by paying 
higher wages? Is.the wage question 
the greatest problem, the only major 
stumbling block that stands between 
a man liking his job and the com- 
pany he works for . . . or disliking 
everything about his work? 

There is no way of answering 
such questions unless we go di- 
rectly to the worker, and even then 
we frequently find the wage earner 
incapable of analyzing and defining 
the whys and wherefores of the way 
he feels toward his job, his employer, 
and company policies. 

It was the purpose of an impartial 
survey, conducted among Philadel- 
phia employees of all classifications, 
to determine, first, what employees 
think about their jobs, and second, 
and more important, why they think 
as they do. It is obvious that when 
and if the “whys” can be deter- 
mined, simple solutions to correct 


negative attitudes become apparent. 

During the first six months of 
1940, a series of twenty questions 
was presented to a properly propor- 
tioned sample of Philadelphia in- 
dustrial workers. To obtain as accu- 
rate a cross-section of wage earners 
as possible, population and employ- 
ment figures were analyzed and clas- 
sified into five major groups, includ- 
ing Trade, Clerical, Transportation 
and Communication, Public Service, 
and Manufacturing workers. The 
last classification was further sub- 
divided into six major industry 
groups, including Textile, Chemical, 
Food, Metal and Metal Products, 
Paper and Paper Products, and Mis- 
cellaneous Industries. 

To provide even greater accuracy 
of representation, the survey was 
also proportioned according to the 
percentage of male employees to fe- 
male, and the ratio of native white 
to negro to foreign-born workers. 

Because of the confidential nature 
of the questions, a progressive con- 
tact system was employed, depend- 
ing upon radiation to provide a suf- 
ficient number of responses not col- 
ored by suspicion, distrust, or fear. 
Members of the research staff con- 
tacted eligible questionees known to 
them, who, in turn, cooperated by 
surveying opinions within their own 
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groups of acquaintances. Inequalities YES NO 
in proportioning, determined by the If so, how much 
established quotas of occupation, sex, MORE per week do 
and race classifications, were adjusted you think you should 
by elimination. be paid? $4.87** 
Capitulation of Replies Do you KNOW ap- 
The results of the survey disclosed proximately how 
many interesting and sometimes | much money your 
startling facts. How these basic facts company made or lost 
are to be interpreted is unimportant, last year? 29 «7 
for in every case they indicate the Have you seen a re- 
ill but not the cure. Here, however, 
. cent statement of your 
is a reasonably accurate measure- , ; 
er company’s financial 
ment of employee opinions and at- eediiie h 
titudes in this third largest industrial 7 a : ae - 
center in the country:t 2 oS oe © 
YES NO groups of employees 
Do you like your about it? 27 73 
work or would you Would you be inter- 
prefer some other oc- ested in knowing 
cupation? 65% 35% more about the 4- 
(like) (dislike) 
; nances of your com- 
Are you experienced oe ttte Reais 2a de 
and qualified for some pa 4 
other occupation? 39~—Cfs«éGtr — no 8 
If married, is your Do you ever talk man- 
wife or husband satis- torman with any of 
fied with your present the officials of your 
employment? (63% company other than 
married; 37% not the foremen? 34~—Cts«66 
qeatial) 6 35 Do you belong to a 
Do you think your pete ; Pa 
employer can afford to 3 
pay better wages to all If so, do you feel that 
out of the profits the your union is helping 
company makes? 69* 25° you? 79 «oak 











+ Only eighteen of the twenty questions in the survey are capitulated. The remaining 
two were for purposes of occupational classifications and for determining length of em- 
ployment. 

* Where the aggregate percentage of “YES” and “NO” replies does not reach 100%, 
the difference is compensated for by those who have no opinion or did not reply to the 
question. 

** The wage increase average is based on the total number of workers surveyed, in- 
cluding those who do not feel that they should receive more money as well as those who 
do. . 
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If you were con- 
vinced that your em- 
ployer had your in- 
terests at heart, would 
you rather negotiate 
direct with him or 
through a labor or- 
ganization? 


Do you think there is 
a chance for advance- 
ment in the future? 


Would you take an- 
other, similar job, not 
knowing the condi- 
tions under which you 
would work, if you 
were offered $2.00 
more per week? 


Excepting those ad- 
vantages that would 
be costly for your 
company to _ install, 
do you think the man- 
agement is doing its 
best to make work- 
ing conditions pleas- 
ant? 


Do you ever criticize 
the policies of your 
company when talk- 
ing confidentially with 
friends? 


If invited by the man- 
agement, would you 
join a committee and 
take an active part in 
helping your employ- 
er find ways to make 
the business a better 
one... even if it 


YES 


61 


46 


36 


65 


59 


NO 


37 
(direct) (labor) 


51 


35 


41 


YES NO 
meant sacrificing some 
of your own free 
time? 88 12 
Would you attend 


classes, on your own 
time, to learn more 
about the business if 
the instruction was 
offered free by your 
employer? 7% 19 


It is a particularly significant fact 
that with all the increased wage de- 
mands that have been made and 
met in recent years, only one em- 
ployee out of every four thinks that 
he is being paid commensurate with 
the company’s financial ability. 
Common horse sense will indicate 
that this is not a healthy state, that 
it is not conducive to a friendly, 
cooperative spirit, and further, that 
there must be some reason for this 
belief beyond the mere assumption 
of the opinion. 

The same holds true in the ques- 
tion of company loyalty, or lack of 
it, indicated by the fact that one 
out of every three workers would 
quit for an outside offer of $2.00 
more per week. Is the acquisition 
of an additional pittance so impor- 
tant to one-third of the workers that 
all other factors involved in the in- 
dustrial relationship lose their value? 
Are there not things other than dol- 
lars and cents that hold a man to 
his job? 

To know that a man dislikes his 
job is not enough. Such an attitude 
is an effect, the result of certain con- 
tributing factors that must be deter- 
mined before corrective measures can 
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be taken. We can only assume, logi- 
cally, what those contributing fac- 
tors are, basing assumptions on poli- 
cies that are known, from experi- 
ence, to be in some way beneficial 
to employee morale. 

From there, we can prove, by re- 
capitulation, the relative importance 
and effect of these policies, and pre- 
cisely what attitudes and opinions 
they influence. 


Higher Wages 


The wage question is undoubtedly 
one of primary interest. Still in the 
majority are those employers who 
say, “Of course my employees think 
they’re underpaid. It’s human na- 
ture, and you can’t do anything about 
that\” But some pioneering indus- 
trialists have found that something 
can be done. 

There can only be two reasons why 
a man thinks he’s underpaid. One, 
he knows how much money his em- 
ployer makes, and by simple cal- 
culation of income and outgo, can 
figure that he is not getting his 
share; two, the worker doesn’t know 
how much money his employer 
makes, but figures quite naturally 
that “a million dollar corporation” 
can certainly afford to give him a 
few dollars more per week. And 
that’s as far as his reasoning goes. 

An employer's ability to increase 
wages is considered by an employee 
in terms of his own small benefits in 
relation to the comparatively “large” 
income of the company for which 
he works. Show him that a $1.00 per 
week raise for all the employees in 
a plant operating with a personnel of 
500 means a total payroll increase 


of $26,000.00 a year and observe his 
amazement. But more important, 
such an explanation will start him 
thinking. 


Financial Information 


By this reasoning, we can assume 
that the dissemination of financial 
information will minimize the often 
erroneous belief that management 
can pay better wages. The proof of 
the correctness of this assumption is 
shown in a recapitulation of the 
group that has received financial in- 
formation through a financial state- 
ment (27 per cent of the total), as 
opposed to the group that has not 


(73 per cent). 


Not 
Seen seen 
state- state- 
ment ment 
Like their jobs 81% 59% 
Think employer can 
pay more 44 78 
Would negotiate di- 
rect 85 52 


Would quit for $2 
more per week 8 47 
Find working condi- 


tions pleasant 85 58 
Criticize company 
policies 52 62 


Average wage in- 


crease desired $3.07 $5.53 


It is at once apparent that the dis 
semination of financial information 
increases a man’s liking for his job. 
It does this indirectly, of course, for 
it first reduces his belief that he is 
underpaid, increases his company 
loyalty, and improves his attitude 
toward general working conditions. 
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Note, however, that wage infor- 
mation, here, shows no appreciable 
effect on proneness to criticize com- 
pany policies. To correct this unde- 
sirable factor, other causes must be 
found. 

If the desired wage increase can 
be reduced almost half, or 45 per 
cent, by showing a financial state- 
ment to employees as indicated 
above, would not this one factor 
alone make it profitable for a com- 
pany to go to the “trouble and ex- 
pense” of preparing such a report? 

These figures indicate that the em- 
ployee financial report contributes 
favorably toward his belief that he is 
fairly paid. The report, alone, how- 
ever, may not be sufficient to con- 
vince him of the true financial as- 
pects of the company’s business. A 
consistent campaign might be neces- 
sary, with elementary information 
about wage structures and wage re- 
lationships with other costs, presented 
in an elementary manner and con- 
tinued until the worker is ultimately 
convinced of management's sincer- 
ity and honesty. 

A second recapitulation on the 
wage problem, comparing the atti- 
tudes of the 69 per cent who think 
their employer can pay more with 
the 25 per cent who think their em- 
ployer can’t pay more, indicates the 
result of thorough financial informa- 
tion sufficient to convince employees: 


Can Can't 
pay pay 
more more 
Like their jobs 54% 92% 
Criticize company 
policies 58 28 


Spouse satisfied with 
job 52 88 


Now it can be stated with reason- 
able certainty that wage satisfaction 
is a primary factor in making a 
worker like his job. It must not be 
assumed from these figures, how- 
ever, that this single policy is the 
only contributing factor. Informed 
employees are usually found in or- 
ganizations that have adopted a thor- 
oughly enlightened industrial rela- 
tions program, embodying many 
benefits that contribute to employee 
satisfaction. 

One other important inference can 
be drawn from this study: increased 
wages do not offer the most workable 
solution to the problem of wage 
satisfaction. It is only natural, if 
workers are successful in their wage 
demands, that they will make addi- 
tional demands as time goes on. 
Supported by their unions and other 
forms of organized appeal, these de- 
mands can soon surpass the bounds 
of economic possibility unless the 
true financial situation is under- 
stood. The solution obviously lies in 
developing the conviction that wages 
are fair, and that conviction can only 
be brought about by management 
through intelligent dissemination of 
financial information about the com- 
pany. 

Note, too, in the above recapitula- 
tion, that ultimate satisfaction with 
wages does result in curtailing crit- 
icism of company policies. This, 
coupled with the favorable attitude 
of employees’ families, contributes 
greatly toward better community re- 
lations, an incidental but highly im- 
portant factor to consider in shaping 
industrial relations policies. 
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Diversified Labor Experience 


There are, of course, other factors 
that contribute to the broad, general 
attitudes on jobs, company policies, 
and working conditions. It would 
be absurd to rest all responsibility 
on wage satisfaction alone. The ef- 
fect, for example, of diversified labor 
experience may be measured by com- 
paring the attitudes of the 39 per 
cent qualified for other work with 
the 61 per cent not qualified for other 
work, 


Not 
Quali- qualt- 
fied fied 


Like their jobs 74% 59% 
Spouse satisfied with 


job 80 55 
Think employer can 

pay more 77 64 
Would negotiate di- 

rect 67 57 
Find working condi- 

tions pleasant 69 62 
Criticize company 

policies 51 64 
Would quit for $2 

more per week 28 41 
Would join commit- 

tee go 87 


There is a popular conviction that 
the best industrial worker is the one 
who has sufficient intelligence only 
to do one mechanical job well. Man- 
agement might err in accepting this 
theory in the light of the above 
figures. Workers qualified for other 
employment show an increased posi- 
tive average over the negative group 
varying from 3 per cent to 25 per 
cent, with the single exception that 
qualified workers are more prone to 
believe that they are underpaid. 


On the whole, these facts would 
indicate that the man with diversj- 
fied labor experience is a greater 
asset to industry than the man singly 
employed. It must not be assumed, 
however, that a man likes his job 
and is a satishied worker basically 
because he is qualified for other 
work, It is more likely that workers 
in this classification have intelli- 
gence, adaptability, versatility, initi- 
ative, and ambition above the aver- 
age—attributes impelling them to 
try other jobs before settling down 
to one specific occupation. Further, 
it is possible with these qualifica- 
tions for management to convince 
experienced workers of the sound- 
ness of present wage structures. Man- 
agement, in other words, has the 
tools in its hands to make the man 
with diversified labor experience an 
all-around better and more coop 
erative worker from every stand- 
point. 

Attention should be drawn to the 
fact, however, that a single con 
tributory cause, such as the dissemi- 
nation of wage information or 
diversified labor experience, does not 
necessarily affect employee attitudes 
and opinions on all factors involved 














in the industrial relationship. For | 


example, in this study we find that 
a worker’s qualifications for other 
work do not have a bearing upon 
his willingness to cooperate with 
management, nor upon his attitude 
toward working conditions. The 
small margin of variation between 
the two groups on each question 
leads to the conclusion that we must 
look elsewhere for contributory 
causes for positive and negative opit 
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jons on these factors of industrial 
relations. As an illustration, we can 
refer back to the question of wage 
information to discover that that 
contributory cause does influence at- 
titude on working conditions, for 
there a 26 per cent variation is 
shown. 

In the first recapitulation it was 
clearly indicated that management 
could improve relations with em- 
ployees by proper financial educa- 
tion. Here, too, a constructive mea- 
sure is indicated: management, or 
personnel directors, should look fa- 
vorably upon the applicant with a 
diversified labor background. Fur- 
ther, improvement can be made in- 
ternally by the adoption of plans 
for intra- and inter-industry exchange 
of labor. 


Personal Relationship Between 
Employee and Employer 

The effect of personal relationship 
between employee and employer is 
evident from a comparison of the at- 
titudes of the 34 per cent who talk to 
their employer with the 66 per cent 
who do not. 


Don't 
Talk talk 
Like their jobs 76% 59% 
Think employer can 
pay more 59 74 
Would negotiate di- 
rect 82 50 
Would quit for $2 
more per week 9 50 
Find working condi- 
tions pleasant 80 57 
Criticize company 
policies 47 65 
Would join commit- 
tee 100 82 
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It can safely be concluded from 
this recapitulation that personal re- 
lationships between management 
and workers influence every desirable 
phase of good industrial relations. 
It curtails wage demands (positive 
group $3.91; negative group $5.36), 
reduces, in some measure, the neces- 
sity for complete dependence on 
unions, increases loyalty tremen- 
dously, and establishes itself as an 
elementary part of a program to im- 
prove working conditions. 

In the shaping of an industrial 
relations program, this study would 
pointedly indicate the importance of 
and need for a clearly defined policy 
of employee contact. In small organ- 
izations the contact is almost auto- 
matic; in large companies it must 
assume the same urgency as answer- 
ing the mail or paying bills. It must 
be developed as a policy, and fos- 
tered through plans that necessitate 
employee contact, such as foremen 
committee meetings, individualized 
employee conference periods, etc. 
Most important, management must 
be seen in the shops and mills. So- 
cial activities should be managed by 
management and not left to chance 
. . « and officials (with becoming 
restraint) should participate. Finally, 
such relationships should be brought 
to the workers’ homes by personal 
messages from the “front office” 
when there is illness, at the Christ- 
mas season, and on birthdays. 


The Union Question 


In the problem of employee rela- 
tions, the union question cannot be 
avoided nor passed over lightly. 
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The following recapitulation shows 
certain remarkable variances of opin- 
ion between union and non-union 
men. At first glance it appears (with 
certain important exceptions) that 
unions have done tlic job that man- 
agement should have tackled more 
forcefully before present economic 
conditions placed it on the defensive. 
But from a long range viewpoint, 
do unions actually foster good em- 
ployee-employer relations? Compar- 
ing the attitudes of the 53 per cent 
who are union members with the 47 
per cent who are not: 


Non- 
Union union 
Like their jobs 70%, 60°%, 
Think employer can 
pay more 70 81 
Would quit for $2 
more per week 41 30 
Find working condi- 
tions pleasant 62 68 
Criticize company 
policies 54 64 
Would join commit- 
tee 83 94 


The effect of unionization on these 
six Opinions presents an interesting 
paradox, but the seeming contradic- 
tion is easily and logically explained. 
Obviously, wages are first, working 
conditions secondary in the union’s 
program for the worker. This is 
substantiated by the slightly higher 
positive reaction on the wage ques- 
tion among union men, indicating 
that financial information has been 
disseminated, as it usually is when 
unions come into the picture and 


force the issue. Thus, because union 
men know more about finances and 
the company’s ability to pay, they 
have greater appreciation of their 
jobs, and are less prone to criticize, 

However, because union men grow 
to depend upon their union rather 
than management for benefits and 
advantages, company loyalty suffers, 
and because unions assume the re- 
sponsibility for dealing with man- 
agement, the employee’s willingness 
to cooperate is minimized. 

This, obviously, is not a healthy 
situation for long term industrial 
labor security and satisfaction. An- 
other study of union satisfaction and 
negotiating preferences, not shown 
here, indicates that workers are 
“against” management but not neces- 
sarily “for” unions. This is a prom- 
ising attitude, because it means that 
management need not “fight” un- 
ions in their efforts to win employee 
cooperation, but must convince 
workers that they can give the same 
benefits, within reason, that unions 
can promise. They can do more. 
They can provide advancement op 
portunities, and improve working 
conditions — advantages available 
only through management efforts. 
But it must be remembered that 
conviction is only won through 
action. 


Advancement Opportunities 


The attitudes of the 46 per cent 
who see opportunity for advance 
ment compare as follows with the 
attitudes of the 51 per cent who se 
no opportunity for advancement: 
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No 
Advance- advance- 
ment ment 
Like their jobs 85° 47% 
Think employer can 
pay more 63 78 
Would negotiate di- 
rect 83 45 
Would quit for $2 
more per week 11 59 
Find working condi- 
tions pleasant 85 49 
Criticize company 
policies 37 78 
Would join commit- 
tee g! 84 


There is no denying the influence 
of this factor on all phases of in- 
dustrial relations. It is a fundamen- 
tal principle of psychology that hope 
for the future creates an aura for the 
present. 

Considered from the standpoint of 
improving employee-employer rela- 
tions, another extremely important 
fact becomes evident at this point. 
So far, six contributory factors have 
been recapitulated. Three involved 
circumstances beyond the direct con- 
trol of management (diversified la- 
bor experience, marriage, and union- 
ization); the remaining three were 
more obviously management con- 
tributions to relations (wage infor- 
mation, personal relationships, and 
opportunity for advancement). 

The three “management contribu- 
tions” show the greatest variation 
between positive and negative 
groups, indicating that management 
contributes, or should contribute, the 
greatest share of the effort toward 
making a worker a good and satis- 
factory employee. 
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In other words, it must be remem- 
bered that, unlike poets, workers are 
often made, not born. If the in- 
dividual is adapted to the job, man- 
agement then contributes as much, 
or more, to the worker's attitude, 
efficiency, and contentment as the 
employee does himself. There are 
only two alternatives to explain a 
man’s dissatisfaction with his em- 
ployment: either he is an occupa- 
tional misfit (which should be de- 
termined by management before 
employment), or management has 
bungled the opportunity of winning 
his confidence and cooperation by 
tolerating harmful employee _poli- 
cies and practices that destroy the 
worker's natural ambition and en- 
thusiasm for his job. 


Sex, Race, Length of Employment 

In proportioning the Philadelphia 
survey for purposes of representative 
accuracy, other natural group classi- 
fications become available for further 
recapitulation. It can be learned, for 
instance, whether it pays in increased 
efficiency of attitude to have male or 
female workers on the payroll. The 
peculiarities of race differences and 
the effect of length of employment 
can be brought to light. 

Briefly, the study of sex classi- 
fications reveals the important fact 
that, generally, women are negative 
in their attitudes toward jobs, man- 
agement, and policies. They are more 
prone to criticize. More than half 
the women would quit if offered 
$2.00 more per week in other em- 
ployment. 

The male classification runs close 
to the general average of all em- 
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ployees, indicating that if a choice 
were to be made, the man could 
be depended upon as the more stable 
worker. 

Marriage has little or no effect 
upon a man’s attitude toward his job; 
but slight effect on wage satisfaction; 
no influence upon opinion of work- 
ing conditions; but it does noticeably 
increase company loyalty. 

The race classifications establish 
the native white as close to general 
average in attitude; the negro as 
amazingly vacillatory in his opin- 
ions; the foreign-born worker as de- 
cidedly negative and depressed. Fur- 
ther, the foreign-born worker is 
more inclined to join unions, and his 
depressed attitude is in direct rela- 
tion to this tendency. 

Recapitulation of service groups 
proves beyond doubt that long em- 
ployment (more than 5 years) brings 
forth all the favorable attitudes that 
management desires, while the 2 to 
5 year group is most dissatisfied. 

The value of a study of the facts 
disclosed in an analysis of the “whys” 
of employee opinions is apparent 
from the conclusions suggested by 
the Philadelphia survey. Regardless 
of the controversial points that 


might be raised regarding interpreta. 
tion, it must be admitted that if 
research is to be of any value to in- 
dustry, it must lead to and indicate 
constructive conclusions; it must be 
the means to an end rather than the 


end itself. Particularly in the field | 
of industrial relations where the | 
basic job is to mold and shape opin- | 


ions favorably “on a mass produc- 
tion basis,” research must determine 
the cause, not the effect; it must 
disclose a “why” for every “what,” 
a reason for every attitude that in- 
fluences the relationship between 
employee and employer. There is 
still much to be done in this tre 
mendous field. Only a handful of the 
factors that affect employee _atti- 
tudes have been considered in the 
Philadelphia study. Such studies may 
establish a basis for a sound indus 
trial relations program. The next 
step would then be to measure the 


effectiveness of the program after 


corrective measures have been taken. 

With the growing recognition of 
the importance of favorable em- 
ployee-employer relations, the hu 
man element in the story of man and 
his machines is coming into its own. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 








This selective survey endeavors to summarize leading events, situations, 
and research in the various fields of communications that particularly 
concern problems of public opinion formation and of control, freedom 
and censorship. The period covered extends from April through June 


1940. 


1. Press, Radio, Films 


International Communications 


Tuere ts a high and bitter irony in 
the celebration at this time of the 
fifth centenary of the invention of 
printing. For even as the anniversary 
of this greatest means of communica- 
tion is observed, international com- 
munications have, in the quarter un- 
der consideration, deteriorated to 
perhaps a greater extent than at any 
time since Gutenberg. 

It can no longer be remarked, as 
it was in this survey for the last 
quarter of 1939, that communica- 
tions have suffered little interruption 
on account of Europe’s wars. 

The successive invasions of Po- 
land, Norway and Denmark by the 
Germans and the invasion of Fin- 
land by Russia had little effect on 
the channels of international com- 
munication since the main avenues 
did not proceed through the victim 
nations nor were they primary Euro- 
pean news sources. 





But the invasion of Holland, Bel- 
gium and France and the entrance 
into the war of Italy have very seri- 
ously disrupted the transmission of 
news and even of commercial and 
private messages. The extent to 
which this is true may be seen from 
the fact that, in the twenty-four hour 
period from midnight, June 25, to 
midnight, June 26, neither the Asso- 
ciated nor the United Press received 
a single dispatch directly from 
France. 

Even at the present time many 
cable communications with France 
are delayed for five or six days and 
American newspapermen, permitted 
unlimited cable service in the past, 
are now confined to 5,000 words 
daily as a group. 


News Transmission from Europe 


At the opening of this quarter, the 
transmission of news to the United 
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States was proceeding substantially 
as before the war. The great ma- 
jority of dispatches were cabled and, 
aside from some difficulty with cum- 
bersome censorship tactics, especially 
by the Allies, news transmission was 
not significantly abnormal. 

The invasion of Denmark and 
Norway did little to disturb this 
condition. Indeed, so efficiently was 
the news being covered by Ameri- 
can correspondents thai the first re- 
port of the German occupation of 
Denmark reached London via New 
York, and the Danish legation in the 
English capital admitted that it had 
no information save American press 
dispatches. Transmission of the Scan- 
dinavian phase of the war took place 
largely from London for Allied re- 
ports and from Berlin for German 
reports. Several distinct beats were 
scored, however, through the use of 
Stockholm and Swedish towns on 
the Norwegian border, and for the 
remainder of the campaign Swedish 
cableheads were also extensively 
used. 

With the fall of Holland and Bel- 
gium, the real disturbance of Euro- 
pean communications systems began. 
Both of these nations had served as 
vitally important neutral communi- 
cation centers equally convenient to 
correspondents in German and Al- 
lied areas. Save for a few dispatches 
filed from Switzerland, news had now 
to be routed through French, British 
or German censorship to a greater 
degree than ever before. Overtaxed 
transmission facilities were thus con- 
siderably hampered by a concentra- 


tion of the streams of news at a few 
points for transmission. 

The beginning of the British- 
French retreat in Flanders and the 
German break through the French 
lines dealt what was to be a death 
stroke to the last established center 
of communication for Allied news 
on the continent. News communica- 
tions channels were quickly taken 
over for military use and, as the 
Nazi tide swept across France, exist- 
ing facilities were in many cases 
smashed by retreating French forces 
to prevent their use by the enemy. 

News from the German side con- 
tinued to originate and be transmit- 
ted almost wholly from Berlin, 
though several dispatches and an in- 
terview with Hitler were apparently 
filed from more advanced points. 

With the establishment of the 
French government at Bordeaux, a 
semblance of normal communica 
tions was resumed. It was not long, 
however, before this city also fell, 
and from that point until the forma- 
tion of the new government tenuous 
communications facilities and heavy 
censorship stifled almost all news 
transmission. This condition persists 
until the end of the present quarter. 

The loss of Rome as a communica 
tions point has been mentioned 
above. London and Lisbon remain 
as important Allied and neutral cen- 
ters, while Berlin assumes control 
over the whole of Western con- 
tinental Europe, with England alone 
remaining as a field for individual- 
ized correspondence. 
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War Assessments Increased 


The outbreak of total war has led 
to the levying of additional charges 
by two of the three large American 
wire services. The United Press, 
which had imposed a 12)4 per cent 
increase in October, only to rescind 
it in November, applied a new as- 
sessment of 15 per cent on April 13. 
The International News Service, 
which had added 15 per cent to its 
charges in October and cut the sur- 
charge in half two months later, re- 
sumed its 15 per cent increase on 
April 29. The Associated Press has 
not yet increased its assessments but 
continues to meet heavily enlarged 
expenses from reserves set aside for 
extraordinary purposes. 

The order of the rise in costs to 
the services may be seen from the 
United Press bill for cable and wire- 
less tolls from Berlin for one day, 
May 10, amounting to some $4,000. 
International reports a 70 per cent 
growth in its cable costs over the 
early months of the war. 


Radio and Total War 


Domestic broadcasting systems, 
with the invasion of the Low Coun- 
tries, resumed extraordinary coverage 
interrupting their scheduled pro- 
grams. As the German advance con- 
tinued, however, the radio corre- 
spondents met the same difficulties 
encountered by newspaper repre- 
sentatives. Previously invaluable neu- 
tral broadcasting centers were occu- 
pied by the Germans. The fall of 
Paris and the difficulty of establish- 
ing satisfactory transmission facili- 
ties at successive points in a country 
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in flight substantially ended reports 
from France, though a few frantic 
broadcasts from the temporary seat 
of government at Bordeaux were ef- 
fected. Since that time increasingly 
strict censorship, even in the re- 
maining neutral countries, has re- 
duced much of the foreign radio re- 
porting to formal government an- 
nouncements. At the end of the 
quarter American networks were 
carrying one or two daily direct re- 
ports each, neither the news nor the 
existing facilities justifying any con- 
siderable extraordinary coverage. 

Radio continues to be a valuable 
medium of transmission for news- 
paper correspondents, subject, of 
course, to serious censorship control. 
As the quarter closes, Press Wireless 
is operating from London, Berlin, 
Berne and Moscow, while RCA 
Communications continues from 
London, Berlin, Rome, Moscow, 
Stockholm, Lisbon, Madrid, Berne 
and Ankara. 


Air and Water Communications 


Both the newest form of trans- 
Atlantic communication—the _ air- 
plane—and the oldest—the ship— 
have assumed increased prominence 
during the quarter because of the 
deterioration of other means of trans- 
mission. The inauguration first of 
one and then of two lines of air 


service directly to Europe, establish- 
ing communication in under forty- 
eight hours, has furnished govern- 
ments, periodicals and private indi- 
viduals with a valuable new channel. 
In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note the growing practice, 
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enforced by the severity of totalita- 
rian censorship, of recalling corre- 
spondents to this country by air to 
write on this side uncensored ac- 
counts of what they have witnessed. 
Many of the less immediate dis- 
patches are also now being carried 
by airmail. 

Another innovation is the appear- 
ance of a private undercover mailing 
service, apparently being used by an 
increasing number of private in- 
dividuals, operating through the sea- 
men on trans-Atlantic ships. Mail 
both to and from Europe is being 
handled in this manner, the most 
recent post office estimate of the 
number of letters thus transmitted 
being as high as 5,000. Post office 
officials here have been aware of the 
practice for about six months and are 
seeking either new interpretation or 
amendment of existing postal laws to 


prohibit the method. 


New Information Minister 


The formation of the new Pétain 
government placed in the French 
Ministry of Information M. Francois 
Piétri. M. Piétri previously held 
cabinet posts in ten French govern- 
ments, first in financial and budget- 
ary capacities and more recently as 
Minister of Marine. One of the lead- 
ers of the Center group in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, he has been closely 
associated with M. Pierre Laval, 
whom he praised in 1935 for his 
knowledge “of how to combine the 
necessary respect for treaty texts with 
a legitimate sense of realities.” The 
present policy regarding communica- 


tions is of the strictest, as indicated 
above, enforcing control not only 
over the nature but even the quan- 
tity of foreign dispatches." 


Innovations 


Among new developments in the 
field of international communica 
tions which may be briefly noted dur- 
ing this quarter are: 

Successful transmission of photo- 
graphs from the Byrd Antarctic Ex. 
pedition to New York by the Times 
Wide World Photos, Inc. This is 
the second longest transmission of 
photographs by radio, the distance 
being some 12,000 miles. It was 
made possible by a new “sweep cir- 
cuit” which prevents much of the 
fading to which long-distance trans 
mission was previously subject. 

Air mail and passenger service 


from the United States to New Zea- | 


land. 

Formation of a new news service, 
the Overseas News Agency, an out- 
growth of the Jewish Telegraph 
Agency, which will continue to fune- 


tion separately. The new service is | 


dedicated to “covering the tribula- 
tions and triumphs of minorities.” It 
will indulge in no propaganda nor 
preach any theory or philosophy, the 
announcement declared. The gov 
erning board, headed by Herbert 
Bayard Swope, is inter-denomina 
tional. 


1Shortly after the close of the quarter, 
with the aim of even closer control of the 


media of information, Vice-Premier Laval 


took under his own authority all matters 
pertaining to radio and news. 
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Bans by Canada 

Prohibition of the use of Trans- 
radio Press Service, American radio 
news agency, by the stations of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Company be- 
came effective at the close of the 
quarter, July 1. Two other American 
news-radio agencies, the British 
United Press and the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor service, will be permit- 
ted to continue furnishing reports to 
the Canadian stations on the condi- 
tion that no advertising is included 
in the body of the bulletins. 

One hundred and __ seventeen 
United States periodicals have also 
been refused entry into Canada since 
the outbreak of war. Eight or ten 
others are said to be in process of 


being excluded. 


War Hits Syndicates 


A medium of communication 
which is perhaps not sufficiently con- 
sidered, particularly in the light of 
its powerful influence on the forma- 
tion of public opinion, is the news- 
paper feature—columns, comic strips, 
panels, fiction and the like—which 
in its various forms has been a more 
deep-reaching American ambassador 
in foreign newspapers than many an 
occupant of our embassies and con- 
sulates. Total war has to a large ex- 
tent blacked out this beam of Ameri- 
can influence in European newspa- 
pers. Journals in lands under Nazi 
control are banned from carrying any 
but German material. England and 
most neutrals have cut their budgets 
of American features to a minimum 
to conserve newsprint, even Aus- 
tralian papers having taken this step. 


The extent to which Popeye, 
Mickey Mouse, the lovelorn stenog- 
rapher and the emotional sobsister 
familiar to domestic newspaper read- 
ers carry a somewhat questionable 
torch of our culture to other lands, 
may be appreciated when it is under- 
stood that one American syndicate 
alone, which carries 500 feature 
items, sold its products in every Eu- 
ropean country before the outbreak 
of war. 

A more optimistic note, however, 
is struck in the direction of South 
America, where feature business is 
brisker than ever before. 


Radio Amateurs Curbed 


The Federal Communications 
Commission handed down on June 5 
an order, effective immediately, pro- 
hibiting amateur radio operators and 
stations from communicating with 
operators or stations in foreign coun- 
tries. Inter-American amateur con- 
versations were not banned, but were 
strictly limited to contacts in plain, 
straightforward English. 


South American Programs 


There have been many factual re- 
ports and more rumors, growing in 
intensity during the quarter, of the 
inroads made by German and Italian 
propagandists in South America 
through newspapers and broadcasts. 
There is little question but that the 
elaborate and expensive efforts of the 
totalitarian states have made consid- 
erable headway in that area. Subsi- 
dized news services, powerful radio 
programs, circular letters and ephem- 
eral periodicals, as well as simple 
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word-of-mouth stories have all been 
put to work at fever heat to sell the 
fascist cause to South America. 
American enterprise has, however, 
succeeded to some degree and is 
likely to make even further headway 
in winning attention for short wave 
programs of news and entertainment 
now being beamed toward South 
America by eleven powerful stations 
in this country. Consular reports sub- 
mitted to the Commerce Department 
indicate increased popularity for 
these programs during this quarter. 
HERMAN LIEBERT 
Executive Editorial Staff 
The Paul Block Newspapers 





Press 


THE APPEARANCE on June 18 of PM, 
the unprecedented New York daily 
without advertising, gave the press 
and much of the public a highly con- 
troversial newspaper topic. 
Everything about PM, including 
its intense advance publicity cam- 
paign, invited debate. It sold for five 
cents instead of its competitors’ two 
or three cents. Its thirty-two tabloid- 
size pages were stapled and printed 
in two colors. Half of it was pictures. 
Its contents were departmentalized. 
Absent were such orthodox newspa- 
per fixtures as stock market tables, a 
comic-strip page, a standard editorial 
page, syndicated features, society re- 
ports and sporting event finals. But 
in its purposely limited space Pub- 
lisher Ralph Ingersoll, former gen- 
eral manager of Time, Inc., and one- 
time Fortune editor and Time pub- 


lisher, had found room for sections 
for labor, press, a home economics 
department called “News for Living” 
and three pages of radio news. 

To finance PM, liberal minded Mr, 
Ingersoll had secured the backing of 
a noteworthy group of stockholders, 
including Marshall Field, John Hay 
Whitney, Mrs. Louis Gimbel, Les. 
sing J. Rosenwald, J. K. Wrigley, 
Dwight Deere Wiman, Huntington 
Hartford and Dorothy Thompson, 
From them, Mr. Ingersoll got a five- 
year contract which gave him full 
control over editorial and business 
policies of the newspaper. To write 
and edit PM, Mr. Ingersoll gathered 
from about 9,000 applicants some 200 
of the most talented men and women 
of the newspaper, newsmagazine 
and picture-magazine fields. Under 
his direction this assorted group, 
taken from opposed publication 
backgrounds, and with little over a 
month of pre-publication practice, 
produced a newspaper which in its 
early stages failed to meet the stand- 
ards which a publicity-whetted pub- 
lic had expected. 


Opposition to PM 

PM's policy had been announced 
in brief as “being against people who 
push other people around.” PM has 
been pushed around roughly since its 
first issue. Opposed to it, partly be 
cause it meant competition but pri- 
marily because of its attitude toward 
advertising, were the rest of the New 
York newspapers, such conservative 
trade journals as Editor and Pub 
lisher and _ skeptical _ publishers 
throughout the country. PM’s favor 
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able advance publicity was matched 
by a counter-blast of printed criticism 
ranging from the humorous raillery 
of the New Yorker to a concerted 
smear campaign in which the liberal 
and left-wing tendencies of part of 
PM’s staff became an object of Red- 
baiting attack. 

‘Reader acceptance was mixed. Cu- 
riosity sales. the first ten days held to 
around half a million a day, despite 
continued problems of printing and 
distribution. What the circulation is 
at present is the management's secret 
but Mr. Ingersoll says it is consider- 
ably in advance of what he expected 
at mid-summer. 

It is too early to evaluate PM or 
speculate with any certainty on its 
chances for success. By the end of 
July it was a much better paper than 
when it first appeared and was still 
going through a trial and error proc- 
ess as to content, news presentation 
and picture treatment. But the main 
pattern is unchanged and is not like- 
ly to be changed. 

Certainly PM’s escape from ortho- 
dox tradition will have good effect 
upon newspapers. Its departmentali- 
zation and refusal to continue stories 
to another page may set a new and 


| :desirable make-up standard. Its treat- 


ment of photographs and sketches— 
and none of its critics have belittled 
this aspect—has already proved that 
newspaper pictures can have a more 
solid purpose than simply to “illus- 
trate a story.” Both the freedom of 
expression allowed its staff and the 
figorous space restrictions placed 
upon such expression make for live- 
lier, more specific and colorful jour- 
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nalism. Departmental innovations 
point to needed additions to present 
newspaper content. 

But PM must combat reader habit 
and concerted opposition in a highly 
competitive city. It must make its 
way without the advertising which 
provides most newspapers with more 
than 60 per cent of their income. 
And it must swim against a current 
of newspaper consolidation and elim- 
ination in which the seventeen New 
York English-language dailies of 
1919 have shrunk to nine with three 
operating at a loss. 

It can be said now with certainty 
that PM is further advanced at this 
stage than its publisher thought it 
would be and that response, particu- 
larly outside of New York, has 
shown that there is a demand for 
the kind of newspaper Ralph Inger- 
soll is building. 


Suspensions 


The last quarter has brought sev- 
eral other newspaper developments 
of interest. The Hartford Newsdaily, 
first major newspaper experiment 
with photo-offset (lithographic) proc- 
ess, suspended after less than four 
months’ operation. It may be re- 
sumed in the fall. Bice Clemow, pres- 
ident of the company which pub- 
lished the Newsdaily, introduced a 
number of features somewhat like 
those of PM. 

Another suspension, though not of 
a newspaper, was that of the Amer- 
ican office of Havas, the official 
French news service, after the sur- 
render of France. Havas may resume 
also, but in mid-summer its opera- 
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tions in the Western Hemisphere 
where it had served a great number 
of South American dailies and con- 
ducted a two-way news routing be- 
tween the Americas and Europe were 
practically at a standstill. 


Foreign Language Publications 


The war had indirect repercussions 
elsewhere in the United States. The 
foreigntanguage newspapers, espe- 
cially those with Fascistic, Com- 
munistic and Nazi leanings, came 
under sharp scrutiny. A rising pro- 
test against the offenders caused lead- 
ers among the 1,100 foreign-language 
publications in the U.S. (eighty- 
seven in New York) to start plans to 
organize against possible restrictions 
and to fight “subversive” elements 
among them. Especially significant 
was the right-about-face of the two 
pro-Fascist Italian dailies of New 
York, Jl Progresso and Corriere 
America, after American resentment 
flamed over Italy’s entry into the war. 
Editors of other foreign-language 
newspapers said, with justification, 
that go per cent of the foreign-lan- 
guage press was democratic and 
should not be victimized because of 
the activities of 10 per cent. 


Libel Charges 


Increasing public tension as the 
war seemed to come closer to Amer- 
ica also resulted in increased sensitive- 
ness on the part of organizations and 
individuals to newspaper charges or 
intimations of un-Americanism. Wal- 
ter Winchell, the columnist, was sued 
for a million dollars by the National 
Maritime Union because he said 
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union members were ready to sabo- 
tage ship machinery. A Mid-Western 
Congressman is pressing his libel 
suit against United Features and 
newspapers carrying the “Washing- 
ton Merry-Go-Round” because Drew 
Pearson and Robert Allen said anti- 
Semitism caused his opposition to the 
appointment of a Jew to a Federal 
court post. Revival of a four-year-old 
indictment for criminal libel against 
Clarence Hathaway, editor of the 
Communist Daily Worker, resulted 
in a thirty-day jail sentence and $500 


fine in June. Newspaper drumbeats | 


against “Fifth Columnists” and ad- 
mirers of dictatorship rolled with 
unmatched loudness and frenzy as 
spring and summer events in Europe 
revealed the extent of German pene- 
tration in Europe and South America. 


Newspaper Guild 


Most publicized of the ism-battles 
was that waged between Columnist 
Westbrook Pegler and the American 
Newspaper Guild which he repeated 
ly charged with being dominated by 
Communists. Pegler’s attacks gave 
the Guild its greatest and most un 
favorable publicity since it was 
formed by the late Heywood Broun 
seven years ago. However, efforts to 
make Communism a major issue at 


the Guild’s annual convention ia | 


Memphis in July failed. The Guild 
administration, which Pegler had 
held accountable for alleged Com- 
munist influence, laxity and stultiiy- 
ing union tactics, remained in contra 
and Pegler was roundly denounced 
by most members of the opposing 
factions at Memphis. The Guild, 
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which now has 17,000 members, 
went ahead with plans to extend its 
organization. An especial objective is 
the Scripps-Howard newspaper chain 
from which the Guild hopes to get a 
uniform chainwide contract similar 
to that it won from the Hearst or- 
ganization just prior to the conven- 
tion. Although convention debates 
were bitter, there was no indication 
that the Guild was in serious danger 
of disintegration from the internal 
fight on administration policies and 
personalities or from the charge of 
Communism. 


Politics and the Press 


Wartime stress caused frequent 
elimination of politically partisan 
lines in the Democratic and Repub- 
ican press. By July 15 nearly 60 per 
cent of the press favored compulsory 
military training according to the 
Analysis of Newspaper Opinion com- 
piled by the James S. Twohey Asso- 
ciates of New York and an even 
larger percentage supported the Knox- 
Stimson appointments. In each in- 
stance party lines were erased. The 
Analysis of Newspaper Opinion also 
showed that the nation’s newspapers 
were quick to sense the importance 
and significance of the Willkie boom 
and by the week before the Republi- 
can convention 71 per cent of the 
press considered him the best candi- 
date for the Republican nomination. 
The convention itself was covered by 
nearly 1,000 reporters and photog- 
raphers, almost one for every dele- 
gate and the largest group of news- 
men ever assembled at a party con- 
vention. 


Daily News 


The New York Daily News, with 
the largest circulation of any news- 
paper in the United States, came of 
age on June 26. Under Joseph M. 
Patterson it grew from the coldly 
received first picture tabloid in 
America in 1919 to probably the 
richest single newspaper property in 
the country with a weekday circula- 
tion of 1,880,370 and a Sunday cir- 
culation of 3,353,435. 


Hoppinc Carter 
PM Staff Member 





Radio 


THE QUARTER opened with the Su- 
preme Court handing down its most 
important decision regarding radio 
in recent years in the Sanders Case 
(March 25). Reversing the decision 
of the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals, the Supreme Court held 
that the FCC did not have to take the 
economic status of existing stations 
into account when licensing new 
ones. Appeal had been made by 
Station WKKB, Dubuque, Iowa, 
from an authorization of a new sta- 
tion in that city by the FCC on the 
ground that the new station would 
cut into its revenue and so seriously 
impair its services to the public. In 
deciding that the FCC need only 
concern itself with technical ques- 
tions of interference of one station 
by another, the Supreme Court in 
effect gave a free hand to the FCC to 
reallocate stations according to the 
technical requirements of the country. 
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While this was hailed as a victory 
for Dempsey and Koplovitz (counsels 
for the FCC, resigned in April), an 
obiter dictum in the decision, provid- 
ing that stations could appeal from 
actions of the FCC for more reasons 
than had previously been thought 
legal, alarmed the Commission over 
the possibility of being bogged down 
with more appeals than their legal 
department could handle. Effects of 
this decision are not yet apparent, 
but it may make a difference in the 
treatment of the recommendations in 
the “Monopoly” Report released in 
June. 


Broadcasting by Federal Agencies 


Broadcasting by Federal agencies 
received a terrific setback this quar- 
ter. In hearings before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee in March the 
$40,000 requested by the Office of 
Education (Department of the In- 
terior) to carry on their radio shows 
was cut out altogether, as was the 
$200,000 from relief funds to be 
used for the same purpose. Last year’s 
contribution from WPA to Federal 
radio programs came to $278,799. 
Republicans attacked the Office of 
Education programs, which have in- 
cluded “Democracy in Action,” 
“Americans All—Immigrants All,” 
“The World Is Yours,” as being ad- 
ministration propaganda. Particular- 
ly censured was a program on oil 
conservation in a series “What Price 
America?” which ended with a plea 
for listeners to write their Congress- 
men in behalf of an oil conservation 
bill. Representatives were also op- 
posed to using relief funds for these 
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programs since most of the employees 
were not on relief. 

In the Senate Appropriations bil] 
the funds were allocated, but with a 
provision that they should not bk 
used to buy time on the air (never 
a practice since time for these pro 
grams had been donated by NBC 
and CBS). Finally at the end of June 
a conference between the House and 
Senate allowed $100,000 for such 
shows, to be divided between the 
WPA and the Office of Education in 


proportions not specified. Although 


the Department of Interior radio ac. | 


tivities must be drastically cut, prob- 
ably the script exchange and a few 
programs, including “The World |s 
Yours” and “United We Stand,” will 


be continued. | 


Politics on the Air 


With the presidential campaign 
under way radio moved to give the 
parties full and equitable coverage. 
According to the Code Manual put 
out by the National Association of | 
Broadcasters in connection with their 








Code of Ethics which went into ef 
fect last October, time should be 
given free to politicians on an equ: 
table basis before the national con | 
ventions, and then should be paid 
for after that, with equal opportunity 
being given to rival candidates 
buy time. Later it was decided that 
no hard and fast rule could be a¢- | 
hered to, and that local stations 
should decide at what point the 
should begin to charge for political 
broadcasts. 

In line with this policy CBS cr 
ried the speech by Earl Browder a 
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cepting the Presidential nomination 
by the Communist party on June 2. 
Several of its stations, however, re- 
fused to carry the program, saying 
that they would not let their facili- 
ties be used by “subversive influ- 
eaces.” CBS deplored its own action, 
saying that under the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 they had no right 
to refuse the speech. Repercussions 
were felt in Congress where Repre- 
sentative McLeod (Republican of 
Michigan) found new interest in his 
resolution which would outlaw the 
use of radio facilities by “any party 
or organization which advocated the 
overthrow by force of the form of 
government of the United States or 
is subservient to any foreign power.” 
Senator Wheeler, Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee 
dealing with radio, recommended 
that “discretionary” powers be given 
to broadcasters to refuse certain polit- 
ical talks, maintaining that the pres- 
ent law went too far in forcing 
equality. 

The networks cover the conven- 
tions as a public service. It is under- 
stood that the G.O.P. convention 
alone cost them about $275,000 in 
fees for commentators, and rebates 
for time and talent for advertising 
programs kept off the air. The forty 
hours of television of the convention 
in Philadelphia cost NBC $15,000, in 
spite of the fact that the Bell labora- 
tories waived the charges for the co- 
axial cable to the Convention Hall. 
Similar coverage was given the Dem- 
ocratic Convention in Chicago, ex- 
cept for television. For the first time 
for either party, the Republicans in- 
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serted a “free radio” plank in their 
platform similar to those for “free 
speech” and “free press.” This held 
that “licenses should be revocable 
only when . . . due cause for can- 
cellation is shown” and “there is no 
excuse for Federal censorship of 
radio.” 


Frequency Modulation and 
Television 


On May 18, the FCC finally hand- 
ed down its Report on Frequency 
Modulation, and on May 27 on Tel- 
evision, both the outcome of protract- 
ed hearings during the winter and 
spring. Essentially the FCC has given 
permission to FM to develop along- 
side of Amplitude Modulation, and 
has put television back on the shelf. 
With the promulgation of the engi- 
neering rules for FM on June 28, the 
pattern of development of the new 
type of broadcasting became more 
evident, although the FCC reserves 
the right to chang: its rules in line 
with the development of the tech- 
nique. 

Many new FM stations are likely. 
Applications for 300 were in by the 
beginning of July, and an eventual 
total of 1,000 stations is thought 
probable (compared with slightly 
more than 600 at present). A special 
band of frequencies adjacent to the 
commercial band is reserved for edu- 
cational institutions. There is to be 
“horizontal competition” which 
means that instead of having clear 
channel (high power) stations, along 
with several regionals and locals in 
the same market area, all stations 
will have the same power to cover 
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the area in question. (This will prob- 
ably influence advertising.) Experts 
estimate that according to the present 
rules eleven stations may be licensed 
for one area. 

Requirements for FM service are 
uniform and strict: Stations must 
broadcast at least three hours every 
afternoon and three hours every eve- 
ning, and no stations share time with 
others as is the case today. At least 
one hour in both day and night time 
must be devoted to programs not 
duplicated in the same area (non-net- 
work programs), but otherwise it is 
expected that, at least at first, pro- 
gram service will duplicate that of 
standard AM stations. To avoid “con- 
centration of control” no one person 
or organization is to be licensed to 
own more than six stations, no two 
of which may be in the same area. 
The new stations are required to use 
the maximum of power to which 
they are entitled for at least one hour 
every day, which will make their 
operation more expensive than AM 
stations which commonly do not 
use anything like the power required. 
This may deter potential owners. 

It is expected that sets which will 
receive both FM and AM will be on 
the market soon, although they will 
not be produced in sufficient quan- 
tity to make them as cheap as sets 
today for some time. It will probably 
be another year before there is any 
appreciable audience for FM. 

So far as television is concerned, 
the FCC has declared that commer- 
cial television is irreconcilable with 
the interests of technical progress. 
Since the major television channel 
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(No. 1) has been given to FM many 
of the stations will have to change 
their transmitters, which will slow 
down research. All sets sold so far 
in the New York area must be re 
calibrated if they are to receive the 
new signal. 


The “Monopoly” Report 


One of the major developments of 
the quarter was the publication of 
the long awaited “Monopoly” Report. 
The order for the investigation of the 
networks dated March 1938 resulted 
in hearings from November 1938 
through May 1939. For over a year 
the industry and Congress wondered 
and worried about the Commission's 
decision on the evidence. It is thought 
that Congressional pressure finally 
forced the report into the open. Bear- 
ing the signatures of three commit- 
tee members, Commissioners Brown, 
Thompson, and Walker, it does not 
have the sanction of the FCC but is 
merely a transcript of testimony with 
a letter of transmittal and a volume 
of organized evidence. The only out 
right recommendation made by the 
committee is that the Commission 
regulate the contracts between the 
networks and their outlets, under its 
authority to regulate chain broad 
casting. However, a number of 
“problems” were suggested for con- 
sideration: 


(1) The necessity and advisability of 
requiring the networks to be li 
censed by the Commission 

(2) The ownership of stations by 
networks 

(3) The control of talent by mt 
works 
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(4) The dominant position of NBC 
in the transcription field 

(5) The difficulties involved in su- 
pervising the transfer of control 
of corporate licensees because of 
their stock being listed on the 
stock exchange. 


The tone of the report is set in a 
sentence from the letter of transmit- 
tal: “The record discloses an un- 
healthy predominance of the net- 
work organizations in the radio 
broadcasting field, which is due in 
large part to the contractual arrange- 
ments forced upon stations seeking 
afiliation with a network.” 

The evidence includes material on 
the profits accruing to certain indi- 
viduals connected with the networks, 
the advantageous position of net- 
work afhliates, the even more advan- 
tageous position of network-owned 
stations with regard to broadcast in- 
come, statistics on multiple owner- 
ship, and analysis of contracts be- 
tween the networks and their af- 
filiates. 

As this magazine went to press 
there had been few repercussions 
from the 1,100-page document. Wil- 
liam Paley, President of CBS, wrote 
a letter to the CBS affiliated stations 
saying that he will present a brief 
opposing the recommendations soon. 
No others had commented. It is be- 
lieved in some quarters that the pro- 
mulgation of the document at this 
time insured its burial, since every- 
one in the industry and the Commis- 
sion is concerned with FM or with 
plans for war broadcasting. There- 
fore, the whole thing may be quiet- 
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ly forgotten. As it stands, however, it 
is a threat to the network status quo. 


JEANETTE SAYRE 
Harvard University 





Films 


WITH PREPAREDNESS suddenly mak- 
ing its bid to rule the world of cul- 
ture, it is yet too early to judge the 
full effect of the French defeat on 
American films. Hollywood has been 
to Washington and Washington to 
Hollywood; but neither has thought 
the problem through. 

Washington, it is said, hesitates to 
take the leadership in organizing 
public opinion. The reason is easy to 
see. Indoctrination is not popular, 
nor is it consistent with democratic 
education; and the Administration 
has been pounded by more than one 
critic in Congress for handing out 
too much government education. 
Only recently the government's own 
film unit, the U.S, Film Service, pro- 
ducers of such innocently popular 
films as The River and The Plow 
That Broke the Plains, died at the 
hands of Congress despite White 
House sponsorship. 

Education in preparedness is hard- 
ly likely to get the same resistance 
from the sources that opposed educa- 
tion in social criticism; and when the 
national defense movement gets into 
full swing, Washington will un- 
doubtedly be free to give directives. 
As things stand, Washington’s going 
to the coast, it is reported, was for 
the limited purpose of discussing the 
production of service films. 
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Hollywood is in a dilemma—not, 
of course, an Augustinian dilemma. 
For financial and patriotic reasons, 
the film industry feels that it must 
exploit public interest in prepared- 
ness, but it fears the accusation, 
“propaganda.” The word is regarded 
as a curse on entertainment. Even the 
British equivalent, “information,” 
does not meet Hollywood’s idea of 
showmanship. While waiting for the 
right formula to arise naturally—no 
industry is more empiric than 
Hollywood—present problems will 
probably be solved by turning out 
pleasant films about the military ser- 
vices, and by making subtle adapta- 
tions to prevailing national themes 
in the mainstream of simple enter- 
tainment. 

Some time ago box office experts 
turned thumbs down on war pic- 
tures. The experts reasoned that peo- 
ple get more than enough war by 
radio and newspaper, and take to 
the movies for escape. And, although 
others in the film industry dispute 
this judgment of public taste, it is 
understood now that all scripts are 
being revised away from serious mat- 
ters. Hollywood, however, has no 
reasonably accurate gauge of public 
opinion. If a good subject gets a 
poor treatment and the film flops, the 
industry may decide that it was a 
good treatment of a poor subject. In 
the present instance a lot of attention 
may have been given to the box office 
failure of the reissue of Confessions 
of a Nazi Spy. The good film, The 
Mortal Storm, did not do badly, but 
fell short of normal expectations. But 
perhaps most of all the industry has 


watched the reaction to war news 
reels. 


Newsreels 


There is in this war no such thing 
as a free newsreel of the war. Native 
cameramen employed by American 
companies are in the armies of their 
respective countries, shooting films 
under government orders, while for. 
eign cameramen are cooling their 
heels. The films are edited and te- 
leased by government propaganda 
bureaus. 

The German films, heroic and 
mystical, are calculated to impress 
one with the inevitableness of Ger- 
man victory. Earlier French and cur- 
rent British films, full of war horror 
and refugee misery, are calculated to 
arouse sympathy for victims of the 
German machine. German films are 
offensive, Allied films defensive, re 
flecting accurately, in the thematic 
sense, the conduct of the war. 

Few fighting films have come over 
(British naval pictures are an ex 
ception), and newsreel editors on 
this end have become bored with 
“six months of ruins and wrecks.” 
However, that is not the only reason 
why the releasing of war newsreels 
has been tapering off. Large sections 
of the movie public, particularly the 
women (60 per cent of box office), it 
is said, have protested against ay 
war showings. Prevented from cor 
ering the greatest news event of mod- 
ern times, the newsreel has failed a 
a reportorial medium. 

Perhaps an important difficulty ia 
American distribution is the fact that 
the newsreels are controlled by Ho 
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lywood majors. The films are dis- 
tributed through regular entertain- 
ment channels and are booked along 
with features. Thus, when tired of 
depressing newspaper headlines, one 
hurries off to see a pleasant movie, 
one stumbles straight into a distress- 
ing air raid on England. It’s no go. 
Theater managers report many com- 
plaints against the mixture. 

To conclude from this that people 
do not want to see war newsreels or 
war features is erroneous logic. It is 
only when one wants to escape that 
one does not want them. At other 
times, and quite often perhaps, one 
might want to see the war in news- 
reels or a war theme in a feature 
film. But newsreels are likely to re- 
main trivial as long as they are given 
as premiums on escape entertainment 
programs. And war features will be 
banned unless they can attract the 
Hollywood quota at the box office. 
That quota is not half the people, 
but, theoretically, all. 


Documentary 


Many makers of so-<alled “docu- 
mentary” films are worried at the 
turn of events. Pare Lorentz, upon 
the dissolution of his U.S. Film Ser- 
vice, despite or because of its notable 
record under the New Deal, cried 
out in his McCall’s Magazine column 
that the documentary film move- 
ment “is practically shot dead in its 
tracks. . . . If there is a private, 
educational, or governmental group 
with sufficient power and money to 
produce pictures of our country in 
our time using the language and the 
music of the people; if there is any 
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responsible organization not inter- 
ested in interpreting this life in terms 
of war, I haven’t encountered it. The 
documentary school will be in uni- 
form by the time it gets out of fac- 
ulty meeting.” Lorentz, it is reported, 
is seeking backing from such an or- 
ganization as he describes. 

Film Associates, a group of expe- 
rienced and talented young film 
makers, including novelist Aldous 
Huxley, has felt constrained to drop 
production plans for a pacifist film. 
It is, however, pushing ahead on 
other critical films. Another group, 
Educational Film Institute of New 
York University, suddenly had its 
funds cut off by its angel, the Sloan 
Foundation. The group was produc- 
ing critical films on economic sub- 
jects. If a formula is found for “more 
constructive” work in terms of war 
and preparedness, production may 
be resumed. 

As straws in the wind, these items 
seem to justify the anxiety of the 
“documentary film movement.” One 
thing is clear. Preparedness is bound 
to clip the wings of criticism. The 
American documentary must there- 
fore suffer, for it has grown up in the 
reform epoch of the New Deal. Per- 
haps in a sense it will only change its 
colors. John Grierson, famed docu- 
mentary film producer of England, 
now Canada’s Commissioner of 
Films, has had no difficulty in plung- 
ing into fresh production on a war 
footing. His government group in 
Canada is probably the most produc- 
tive of current film units. Its out- 
standing series, Canada Carries On, 
dramatizes Canada at war, plays to 
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most of the Dominion’s regular the- 
aters, and will be seen throughout 
the Empire. The films have not been 
seen here yet and so it is not known 
whether Grierson’s work and influ- 
ence have suffered as a result of 
necessities of war. In any event, Brit- 
ish documentary production has in- 
creased; the documentary film has 
been found ideally suited to the mak- 
ing of propaganda or, as the British 
say, “information.” 


France 


All movie fans must shed an added 
tear for France’s films. No country 
has ever matched the beautiful real- 
ism or the subtle comedy of its mo- 
tion pictures. There is a movement 
which has been shot dead in its 
tracks. It seems unlikely that French 
films as we have known them will 
again be produced until the liberal 
culture which formed their soil is 
restored. Three films from the old 
order will be released by the French 
Cinema Center this fall, the last in 
this country. 


Mexico 


Two new and interesting films 
about Mexico will be out this fall 
and winter. One of them is not really 
new. It has been assembled by Marie 
Seton, of the Manchester Guardian, 
from the rushes of the old Eisenstein 
film, part of which was produced 
some years ago by Sol Lesser and 


Upton Sinclair under the title Thun. 
der Over Mexico. The excess footage, 
some 110,000 feet, was rescued from 
a stock shot library. The new film, 
called Time in the Sun, is said to fol- 
low the Russian producer’s original 
intentions, its theme being the con- 
stant survival of Mexican spirit 
through artistic and religious expres. 
sion. 

The other film on Mexico is being 
made by John Steinbeck, Herbert 
Kline, and A. Hackenschmied. It is 
a story documentary written by Stein. 
beck and should be finished at the 
latest by December. 


New Film Magazine 


A new magazine in the field ol 
motion pictures called Film New 
was published if July by the Ameri- 
can Film Center, Inc. Unique among 
film publications, most of which are 
concerned chiefly with Hollywood, 


Film News emphasizes news about | 


short films, one, two, and _ three 
reelers, 16mm. as well as the the 
atrical 35mm. These include a great 
number of types of film produc 
tion heretofore heard about chiefly 
through grapevines. Complete cov- 
erage is given to the newly popular 
documentary film as well as fact, 
industrial, travel and instructional 
films and newsreels. 


Joun McDonap 
The American Film Center 
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2. Control: Freedom and 


Censorship 


Civil Liberties in the Crisis 


Tue war abroad, having inoculated 
much of the American populace with 
an unparalleled case of jitters, has 
produced an onrushing wave of re- 
pression. All varieties of infringe- 
ments of civil liberties have been pop- 
ping up throughout the country and 
the general nervousness has been 
manifest in Congress and even the 
courts. 

Directed chiefly at minority groups, 
assaults by officials, legislatures and 
aroused citizens have originated from 
that widely prevalent disease known 
as “fifth columnitis.” Aliens, Com- 
munists, German-American Bunds- 
men and their sympathizers are un- 
doubtedly in for it. Nor is organized 
labor being ignored by its tradi- 
tional enemies, who are finding new 
techniques of attack under the 
smoke-screen of “national defense.” 

Symptomatic of the trend is the 
alarming series of incidents involv- 
ing members of Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
a religious sect with passionate paci- 
fist convictions and a belief that 
saluting the flag is contrary to its 
tenets. In little over a month there 
were more than fifty cases, scattered 
over twenty-three states, of violence 
against the group. Men and women 
were beaten, jailed by the score, 
driven out of town, even escorted 


across state lines; in towns in Maine 
and Maryland, Jehovah’s Witnesses 
headquarters were wrecked and 
burned. The reasons: refusal to 
salute the flag, distribution of pacifist 
literature and criticism of the Cath- 
olic hierarchy. In an effort to stem 
the violence, the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union has posted rewards for 
the arrest and conviction of assail- 
ants. Solicitor General Francis Bid- 
dle has publicly condemned the acts 
of violence and the F.B.I. has 
launched investigations. 

Deprivation of the civil rights of 
Communists has taken the form of 
beatings of members who solicited 
signatures to put the party on the 
ballot; the revocation of citizenship 
of Communists on relatively trivial 
grounds; and moves by public offi- 
cials in at least eight states (Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Kansas, Georgia, West 
Virginia, Iowa, Michigan and Ari- 
zona) aimed at depriving the Com- 
munist party of its place on the ballot 
in the national election. In West Vir- 
ginia, a blacklist containing the 
names of 9,000 signers of party peti- 
tions was published and widely cir- 
culated. Early in the year, a series of 
prosecutions of Communist leaders 
notably Earl Browder—appeared 
to be a resort to criminal statutes for 
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ulterior political purposes, a pander- 
ing to public prejudice. To a lesser 
extent, known Bundsmen have been 
“pushed around” by local, state and 
federal authorities. The U.S. Civil 
Service Commission has barred Com- 
munists and Bundsmen from its 
rolls. 


Aliens 

Aliens in the country are undoubt- 
edly suffering most. They are being 
increasingly barred from both public 
and private employment and even 
from public relief. In many cases, 
aliens have been denied naturaliza- 
tion—particularly on the West Coast 
—hbecause they are or were at one 
time on the relief rolls. In a number 
of instances, they have had to reim- 
burse the community for all relief 
sums received before they could ob- 
tain naturalization. In Georgia and 
Arkansas, in Nashville, Miami, Coral 
Gables and other cities, executive 
proclamations of ordinances require 
that aliens must be registered and 
fingerprinted. In Georgia, profes- 
sional licenses of non-citizens have 
been revoked. The statement by the 
President, in signing the Federal 
registration and fingerprinting law 
late in June, virtually outlaws all 
these local regulations. Certainly as 
soon as the Federal law begins to be 
enforced, they will be dropped. De- 
portations have markedly slowed 
down, chiefly for the reason that 
there are few countries to which 
aliens can now be deported. 

It is in Congress that the drive 
against aliens went furthest. In the 
past year a flood of bills tightening 


immigration and deportation laws 
was introduced. They seemed des- 
tined to die, when the Nazi invasion 
of the Low Countries stimulated a 
national hysteria and some of the 
more drastic measures were pushed 
through. Among them was the Smith 
“omnibus gag” bill which featured 
a provision for the registration and 
fingerprinting of all aliens fourteen 
years of age or over. At the request 
of the President, Congress trans- 
ferred control of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Bureau from the 
Department of Labor to the Depart. 
ment of Justice, a move attacked by 
civil liberties defenders on the 
ground that the prosecuting arm of 
the government is not the proper 
agency to deal with a humanitarian 
service. Another law enacted barred 
aliens as well as Communists and 
Nazi sympathizers from employment 
on WPA projects. Other bills which 
have passed one or the other house of 
Congress, as this is written, include 
proposals to deport Harry Bridges, 
C.LO. leader, a bill opposed by the 
Attorney General; to deport all aliens 
advocating any change in the gov- 
ernment of the United States—as- 
sured of passage; to deport all aliens 
convicted of a “felony,” however 
trivial; to set up “concentration 
camps” for deportable aliens who 
cannot get passports to their home- 
lands; and to prohibit the private em- 
ployment of more than 10 per cent 
aliens by employers engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 

“Omnibus Gag” Bill 


Perhaps the most shocking legisla- 
tive threat to civil liberties in years is 
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the Smith “omnibus gag” law (H.R. 
5138) which, in addition to its alien 
registration feature, makes criminal 
any publication or utterances which 
a court may hold incites disobedience 
in the army or navy. Mere tendency 
would be sufficient to establish an 
offense. It opens the door to prose- 
cution of any literature critical of 
defense or opposed to war prepara- 
tions. 

Considerable pressure has also been 
exerted on Congress to weaken the 
National Labor Relations Act, thus 
far with little effect. Though amend- 
ments have passed the House they 
met obstacles in the Senate where the 
author of the act, Senator Wagner, 
has announced his opposition to all 
amendments. The House Committee 
on un-American Activities, under the 
chairmanship of Martin Dies of 
Texas, got into hot water when it 
illegally raided quarters of the Com- 
munist party and the International 
Workers Order in Philadelphia. 
While the war abroad and political 
conventions hogged the headlines, 
Dies was relatively quiet. He is seek- 
ing an additional appropriation with 
which to continue what some con- 
sider an irresponsible “witch-hunt” 
and smearing of labor and liberal 
groups. So many measures have been 
taken which go even beyond pro- 
posals made by Mr. Dies that his 
committee is something of a back 
number. 

The Senate Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee headed by Senator Robert M. 
LaFollette concluded its hearings on 
the West Coast where it dug up 
devastating evidence linking em- 
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ployer groups with vigilantism. The 
Oppressive Labor Practices bill, chief 
fruit of the committee’s work, has 
been so laden down with adverse 
amendments as to make its passage 
in its present form undesirable. 


The Courts 


The courts have on the whole been 
kind to civil liberties in recent 
months. Favorable decisions by the 
U.S. Supreme Court included the 
momentous invalidation of anti-pick- 
eting laws in California and Ala- 
bama, the killing of a Connecticut 
law requiring a permit to solicit 
funds for religious purposes and the 
setting aside of the triple damage 
verdict against the American Feder- 
ation of Hosiery Workers won by 
the Apex Hosiery Company as the 
result of a sit-down strike in 1937. 
On the other hand the high court, in 
an astonishing decision, sustained a 
Pennsylvania school board ruling 
compelling salute of the flag on pain 
of expulsion. Children of Jehovah's 
Witnesses had refused to salute for 
religious reasons and the decision 
was seen as a blow at religious lib- 
erty in the United States. The court 
declined to review an Alabama case 
involving the prosecution of private 
persons under the Civil Rights 
Statute. 

Soon to be decided by the U'S. 
Supreme Court is the validity of the 
Pennsylvania alien registration law. 
Other important civil liberties cases 
headed for the high tribunal include 
the convictions on constructive con- 
tempt of court charges of the Los 
Angeles Times and Harry Bridges; 
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an Oregon law aimed at crippling of 
trade unions; and the Tennessee poll 
tax law. Another contempt of court 
case, involving two editors of the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, is now in 
the Supreme Court of Missouri. 
Miscellaneous but not trivial: In 
Pittsburgh, the journalist John L. 
Spivak has been successful in resist- 
ing extradition to Kansas on a 
criminal libel charge; the main point 
at issue, whether an author may be 
extradited to another state where his 
work may have circulated. In New 
York, the eminent British educator 
and philosopher, Bertrand Russell, 
has so far been unsuccessful in legal 
moves to upset a court order cancel- 
ling his appointment to the City Col- 
lege jaculty because of his “immoral” 
views. In New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Yonkers, N.Y., it has been sug- 
gested that single men on relief be 
compelled to enlist in our armed 
forces; in New Jersey the order was 
soon withdrawn after widespread 
protests. In Tennessee, WPA jobs 


have been refused to young men of 
military age. In Wisconsin, the Asso- 
ciated Press reports, Governor Heil, 
in commenting on the ducking of 
two Communists in Rice Lake, said 
that he was “real proud” to see that 
we have “some good red-blooded cit- 
izens up there.” According to the 
account, the Governor said he hoped 
that Communists, “no matter where 
they go, get the same kind of a recep- 
tion they got at Rice Lake.” 

On the other hand, heartening 
have been public statements by At 
torney General Jackson and Solicitor 
General Biddle who have warned cit- 
izens against yielding to hysteria and 
promised that the government will 
observe principles of civil liberty. 
The Department of Justice, it should 
be kept in mind, is the key agency in 
a national crisis like this, and the 
status of our civil liberties must in- 
evitably depend upon its attitude and 
activity. 

THEopoRE [RwIN 
American Civil Liberties Union 


The FCC “Monopoly” Report: A Critical Appraisal 


On June 12, 1940 the Federal Com- 
munications Commission released a 
“Report of the Committee appointed 
by the Commission to supervise the 
Investigation of Chain Broadcast- 
ing,”* a document of 138 pages, im- 
plemented by five volumes of digested 
hearings dealing with The History 
and Development of Chain Broad- 
casting, Program Policies of Major 
Networks, Factual Discussion of 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 


Factual Discussion of Mutual Broad- 
casting System, Inc., Factual Discus- 
sion of National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Inc., Factual Discussion of 
Regional Networks, Electrical Tran- 
scriptions, Management or Operation 
of Stations by Others than Licensees 
and Owners, Ownership of Standard 
Broadcast Stations, Network Service 


1Commission Order No. 37—Docket 
No. 5060. 
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and Duplication, and Economic Ef- 
fect of Network Service. 

The Committee signing the report 
consisted of Thad H. Brown, Vice- 
Chairman, Paul A. Walker, and 
Frederick I. Thompson. The hear- 
ings were conducted from November 
1938 through May 1939, but the de- 
lay in bringing in the report is not 
explained. It has been suggested that 
the reason is to be found in differ- 
ences of opinion among the Commis- 
sioners. The Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, when recently 
it had to consider the reappointment 
of Vice-Chairman Brown, listened to 
considerable criticism of Mr. Brown 
by one of the Senators who was an- 
gered by the delay. 

At any rate, the long-awaited re- 
port has now become available for 
consideration. It has been greeted by 
both Broadcasting and Variety* with 
much indignation, the former term- 
ing it “business baiting.” “Without 
for a moment maintaining that the 
networks are above reproach . . . we 
feel that the report is an attempt to 
bring about a wholesale upheaval of 
broadcasting as a business and as a 
public service.” The Commission 
order, by contrast, had described the 
purpose of the investigation as fol- 
lows: “To determine the necessity for 
and the nature of special regulations 
applicable to radio stations engaged 
in chain or other broadcasting. . . .” 

The letter of transmittal and sup- 
porting organized evidence deals 
with the following subjects: The 
Predominance of Network Organiza- 
tions; Contractual Relation of Net- 
work Organizations to Station Li- 
censees; Radio Broadcasting and the 


Supply of Talent; Transcription Ser- 
vice; and Multiple Ownership of Sta- 
tions. The Committee declares that 
it is of the opinion that these ma- 
terials form an adequate basis upon 
which the Commission may proceed 
to a consideration of the need of its 
licensing policy in order to correct 
the serious inequities and arbitrary 
practices which have developed in 
connection with chain broadcasting.* 

In spite of the sharp criticism 
which was at once levelled at the 
report by representatives of the in- 
dustry,* there can be little doubt that 
it represents the most fullsome body 
of material that has yet been pre- 
sented on the moot problems of con- 
trol of radio broadcasting in the 
United States. The facts and figures 
included provide at least a starting 
point; they unquestionably lead be- 
yond the pious phrases about the 
“American System of Broadcasting” 
which allegedly vests control in the 
“listener.” 

For long range effect, it is unfor- 
tunate that the report has been 
clothed in so uncertain a frame of 
reference. Reading like a lawyer's 
brief, it often presents its material 
in a rather biased form. One notes 
with some misgivings the extensive 
usage of “either . . . or” statements 
when the facts require a different 
treatment. If an example may be 


2 Broadcasting, June 15, 1940, Pp. 13; 
Variety, June 19, 1940, p. 21. 

8 Report, p. 1. 

*It is understood that both NBC and 
CBS are preparing a statement in which 
they plan to deal with the various issues 
raised by the Report. Mr. Paley expects to 
address this statement to his system's af- 
filiates. See Variety, June 26, 1940, p. 37. 
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cited, we read in a general comment 
upon the provisions of contracts be- 
tween networks and outlets that these 
contracts, among other things, “make 
the outlet the servant of the network 
rather than an instrument for serving 
the public interest.” This alternative 
would only hold if the outlets could 
be shown to be better able to serve 
the public interest (whatever that 
may mean) without being affiliated 
with a network; no evidence is of- 
fered to sustain such a contention. 
The only material presented on this 
point shows that networks make con- 
tracts with their outlets which re- 
serve their most saleable time for na- 
tional rather than local advertising 
programs. 


Network Contracts 

Citing section 303 (i) of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 which gives 
the Commission authority “to make 
special regulations applicable to ra- 
dio stations engaged in chain broad- 
casting,” the letter of transmittal 
holds that “it is our opinion that the 
authority so granted by the Act in- 
cludes the power to make regulations 
governing the contracts entered into 
between a licensee and a network 
where such contracts affect the duty 
and ability of licensees to operate in 
the public interest.”® It is this bold 
claim to regulate contracts between 
networks and their outlets which has 
most aroused the industry representa- 
tives, or at least those directly or 
indirectly chain-affiliated. Such re- 
definition of the licensing policy of 
the Commission seems, however, 
clearly implied by the language of 
the Act; the industry’s excited refer- 


ences to the issue of constitutionality 
have no application here, since pre- 
sumably no one is “entitled” to enter 
into unlawful contracts. What the 
report proposes is to declare certain 
contracts unlawful in accordance 
with the provisions of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934. 

There are many precedents for that 
sort of thing. No sound argument 
can be advanced against the conten- 
tion of the report that “the Commis- 
sion possesses ample power under the 
Communications Act to redefine its 
licensing policy and require the elim- 
ination of inequitable and arbitrary 
contractual arrangements which af- 
fect the duty of the licensee to serve 
the public interest.” To protest 
against such a conclusion would be 
most unwise.° 

It may, on the other hand, be 
doubted whether the practical results 
of the Commission’s claiming this 
authority are likely to be as dire as 
the trade journalists pretend they 
would be. Will it not be easy to show 
the Commission that the networks 
have tended to raise rather than to 
deteriorate the broadcast service of 
network outlets both with regard to 
commercial and non-commercial pro- 
grams? Could it be seriously argued 
that the several outlets would each be 
in a position to engage a symphony 
orchestra such as NBC’s or a nation- 


5 Report, p. Ill. 

6 A pharmacist needs a license in order 
to practice his profession. Suppose a phar- 
macists’ supply house began to develop 
contracts with pharmacists which in the 
view of the licensing authority tended to 
make such pharmacists exercise their pro- 
fession in an unacceptable manner. Surely, 
the implication is obvious. 
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ally known comedian? Careful analy- 
ses of program content provided 
by networks with program content 
provided by local advertisers would, 
presumably, be the basis for the Com- 
mission’s action. In short, all the 
networks would have to do is to 
show, as they and their representa- 
tives now claim (and probably with 
a good deal of justification ), that the 
networks help rather than hinder 
their outlets in serving the public 
interest. 


Success of Networks 


It may be objected here by the net- 
works that such consideration should 
have been given their activities by 
those making the report. But will it 
not be desirable to spread this ma- 
terial before the Commission, thus 
making it a matter of public record? 
None can deny that the growth of 
the networks during the last decade 
has fundamentally altered the con- 
trol pattern of the industry; why 
should the authorized licensing body 
be denied the right, even the duty, 
to take the new situation into ac- 
count? It would be more to the point 
to suggest that the report itself inade- 
quately considers the question: 
“What social need did the networks 
fill, thus enabling them to grow as 
phenomenally as they have grown?” 

It may be somewhat startling to 
uncover that Mr. Paley, president of 
CBS, on an initial investment which 
gave him control of the System, has 
made upward of six million dollars 
in the depression years from 1929 to 
1939, over three millions in divi- 
dends, about two in stock apprecia- 
tion, and over one in salary. The 


actual amount of this investment is 
not disclosed but presumably, on this 
reviewer's calculations, is somewhere 
around $300,000. Within the capital- 
ist framework, this vast gain reveals 
Mr. Paley as an extraordinarily able 
and astute businessman. Perceiving 
the extraordinary demand developing 
in this new entertainment medium, 
he forged ahead to provide the public 
with “what it wanted.” Mass enter- 
tainment is known to be extremely 
lucrative,—if you know how to pro- 
vide it. If you don’t you discover 
how extremely speculative the enter- 
tainment business is. 

And here is the rub in the argu- 
ment as presented by the report. Un- 
less the story of Mr. Paley’s, and 
Mr. Sarnoff’s, and Mr. Shepard’s re- 
markable success is coupled with the 
story of the failure of others, it does 
not provide a complete picture of the 
social processes involved. At any rate, 
the demand for the services which 
the networks provide must have been 
very strong. Is it not reasonable to 
ask whether the condition underly- 
ing their success is not in many re- 
spects similar to that of the mass 
circulation magazines? Would not 
the story of Time and Life, and 
Readers Digest, to mention only 
three of the outstanding recent suc- 
cesses, read quite similarly to that of 
CBS, NBC and the rest? We of the 
intelligentsia have on the whole an 
unqualified contempt for the taste 
of the masses. But is it really possible 
to deny the craftsmanship of the best 
dance orchestras as contrasted with 
the local ones? The common men 
and women may be all wrong in 
preferring jazz to Bach, but they 
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show mighty good judgment in 
preferring Paul Whiteman to the 
local orchestra. The same point could 
be made for Charlie McCarthy, 
Kaltenborn, or Walt Disney. Who 
any way is to be the judge of public 
interest, if not the public? 

All this is said, not to “justify” Mr. 
Paley’s big profits, but to suggest 
that a complete analysis needs to 
“explain” them by something more 
convincing than the “serious inequi- 
ties” of the contracts between net- 
works and outlets. Perhaps they need 
not go on; but the difficult task of 
effective programming for mass 
tastes will have to be faced, no matter 
what the control set-up. There may 
be a great deal of interest in local 
programs. But surely something 
more than merely asserting such in- 
terest is required before broadcasters 
are forced to adopt more of them 
than they do now. Is it necessarily 
true that the networks seized control 
of the more profitable outlets be- 
cause they were more profitable? Or 
may it not also be true that these out- 
lets became more profitable, because 
they were affiliated with a network? 
It is not enough to show (as the 
report and its appendices do admir- 
ably) that the affiliates have derived 
less income from the networks than 
from their local advertisers. For 
the general quality of their programs 
will help build their listener group 
and hence their local advertising 
revenue. 

Much more might be said on this 
score, on both sides of the issue. The 
matter is vital to the query: why do 
outlets enter into these onerous con- 
tracts with networks? Granted that 
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the networks, being in the business 
of making money, charge all that the 
traffic will bear: why does the local 
station manager feel inclined to enter 
into a contract which costs him as 
dearly as these network contracts un- 
doubtedly do? Why have those sta- 
tions which are unaffiliated never 
banded together to provide them- 
selves with the services the networks 
provide? To some extent Mutual 
may be said to represent such an 
effort, and the report is strikingly 
less severe upon Mutual for that rea- 
son. But those who formed Mutual 
are rapidly approaching the network 
technique; Mutual now options time 
of its affiliates as do the other net- 
works. The report, though criticizing 
size and profits of the networks, 
does not undertake to show how such 
size and profits have adversely af- 
fected programs and service to the 
listener. They mention that it has not 
been profitable for the networks to 
bring their service to some of the 
less wealthy areas, but they make no 
recommendations suggesting a prac- 
ticable scheme for enabling the net- 
works to extend service to areas where 
the goods they advertise will not sell. 
In addition, the report omits all the 
evidence on duplication of network 
programs to the economically desir- 
able areas as being “too technical.” 


Monopoly? 

Does the report prove the existence 
of monopoly in broadcasting? If it 
does not, it certainly brings forward 
evidence for the existence of mo 
nopolistic practices. Without going 
into the complex theoretical issues 
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over monopoly,” one is justified in 
observing that the report is one-sided 
in that it features those aspects of 
broadcasting which contain monopo- 
listic practices of the chains, while 
neglecting those aspects which reveal 
the chains as strengthening competi- 
tive elements. Let me make this more 
specific. The chains have secured 
advertising revenue of such magni- 
tude as to be able to employ very 
expensive equipment and talent. If 
there were only one feeble station in 
each locality, such a station would 
possess a virtual monopoly in that 
locale, similar to the small town 
newspaper. The development of the 
chains has produced, over wide areas 
of the United States, fierce competi- 
tion for listener attention between 
the chains. This competition is gen- 
erally felt to be the peculiar feature 
of broadcasting in this country. Re- 
gardless of what one may think of its 
results, there is no denying that it 
has been enhanced by the networks; 
for the networks enabled local broad- 
casters to supply “national” talent 
to the local listener. The development 
is clearly parallel to that in the news- 
paper field, with its multiplication 
of columnists, and other “features.” 
The reason one local paper after an- 
other finds itself obliged to go in for 
these syndicated materials is “reader 
demand.” The local stuff rarely can 
compete, 

In this connection it deserves men- 
tion that the report suffers from an 
inner contradiction in that it seeks 
to maintain that the networks have, 
as a result of their monopolistic 
power, come to control the programs 
of their outlets, and at the same time 
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have surrendered their control over 
programs to advertisers. Presumably, 
if the latter is correct (and that seems 
to be the general impression, with 
qualifications) the advertisers would 
wield the big stick just as much if 
they had to deal with each and every 
radio station separately. Unless all 
signs deceive, the result of breaking 
up the networks would be the retail- 
ing of national programs to local sta- 
tions by advertisers on terms even 
less favorable than those now pro- 
vided by the networks, because such 
a procedure would be very costly for 
the advertising agencies. The ten- 
dency of listeners might well be to 
tune in to a few powerful stations of 
national scope, with consequent con- 
centration of revenue in the hands of 
these few stations. There is a ten- 
dency in this direction anyway. One 
wonders to what extent the networks 
have been retarding it and thus have 
been helping to keep a considerable 
number of local stations going. 


War and the Networks 


This problem of number of sta- 
tions is becoming pressing in the face 


7 The literature of modern economics is 
filled with discussions of monopoly, mo- 
nopolistic competition, duopoly, and the 
rest. Most people have only vague general 
notions on the subject, and there is little 
in the Report to suggest that the Commit- 
tee differed from most ordinary persons in 
this respect. It would, nevertheless, have 
been helpful if the Committee had indi- 
cated its own views concerning this crucial 
conception. One gathers that they consid- 
ered a monopolistic practice to be one 
which yielded its practitioner an unrea- 
sonable share of the profits of a transaction, 
as a result of his exploiting his control 
of or power over the supply of the par- 
ticular commodity, such as talent, transcrip- 
tion and the rest. 
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of radio broadcasting in wartime. 
There are those who would shut 
down all but a very few stations. 
While such an extreme step is rather 
unlikely, there can be little doubt 
that the military authorities are 
troubled by the questions of censor- 
ship involved in supervising many 
small stations. There are unmistak- 
able signs that the army and navy 
favor the networks for purely tech- 
nical reasons of simplicity of control. 
It may well be that a war would, on 
that account, solidify the national 
networks and confirm them in their 
position of dominance. 

This aspect of the matter has some 
bearing upon the timing of this re- 
port. Regardless of the intrinsic 
soundness of the underlying concep- 
tions, it may be questioned whether 
this is the most auspicious time for 
putting forth its proposals. The sus- 
picious might even wonder whether 
it was rushed into public discussion 
at this time in order to kill it. While 
this intent is improbable, it may yet 
be the result. In spite of the many 
weaknesses of the report, such a re- 
sult would be regrettable. The report 
has the great merit of airing some of 
the major issues involved in the con- 
trol of broadcasting in this country— 
a field of inquiry which has been ne- 
glected to an extraordinary extent. 
The mere presence of this consider- 
able body of data will, in the nature 
of things, stimulate further and, it is 
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to be hoped, more scientific in- 
quiries. 

In conclusion, it must be empha- 
sized once more that the report is, 
formally speaking, an internal docu- 
ment of the FCC. But it would be 
silly to pretend, as the trade journals 
do, that the report represents only 
the views of those who happened to 
be on the Committee. Anyone fa- 
miliar with the inner workings of 
such administrative bodies as the 
FCC knows that at least a majority 
of the Commission, including the 
Chairman, must have considered its 
publication desirable, or at least un- 
objectionable, at this time. [t is a 
very important document, for the in- 
dustry as well as the student. It raises 
fundamental issues and it contributes 
much valuable information toward 
dealing with them. It is as significant 
in the field of broadcasting as any 
public document we have, outside 
of the formal statutes enacted by the 
Congress of the United States.* 


C, J. Frrepricu 
Harvard University 


8 The problems of control of radio broad- 
casting will be treated more comprehen- 
sively in a forthcoming contribution to the 
second volume of Public Policy which will 
also be published separately as the first in 
a series of Studies on Control of Radio 
Broadcasting to be brought out by the Radio 
Broadcasting Research Project at the Grad- 
uate School of Public Administration, Har- 
vard University. In preparing this paper, 
the author has had the benefit of Miss 


Jeanette Sayre’s assistance throughout. 
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Gallup and Fortune Polls 











This section contains a complete compilation, topically arranged, of poll 
results released by the American Institute of Public Opinion and by 
Fortune during the time periods covered. The AIPO results cover the 
period from April through June 1940. (Previous AIPO questions were 
reported in the July 1938, October 1939, March 1940, and June 1940 
issues of the Quarrerty.) The Fortune questions are those which ap- 
peared in the April, May and June issues of the magazine. (Previous 
Fortune questions were reported in the March and June 1940 issues of 
the QuarTERLy.) Under each topic, all of the Institute data are given in 
chronological order, then all of the Fortune material, also in chronolog- 
ical sequence. Dates appearing in connection with AIPO questions are 
those carried in the date lines of Institute releases to subscribing news- 
papers; dates following Fortune questions indicate the issue of the mag- 
azine in which the information appeared. Institute questions are desig- 
nated by AIPO; Fortune questions by FOR. “DK” stands for “don’t 
know”; “no op.” for “no opinion.” In considering this poll data, the 
reader should bear in mind certain salient points of reference set forth 
on pages 75 and 76 of the March 1940 issue of the Quartrerty. The 
QuaRTERLY wishes to express its appreciation to George Gallup and the 
American Institute of Public Opinion and to the editors of Fortune and 
Elmo Roper for their cooperation in making these survey results avail- 
able in convenient form tu other students of public opinion. 


Part One: Domestic Issues 


1. POLITICAL 


CAMPAIGN PRACTICES 





Do you think it is all right to ask state and other local government em- 
ployees for money for state political campaigns, or do you think this should 
be prevented by law? (May 12, ’40—a1Po) 


Total Democrats Republicans 
Practice all right 21% 25% 17% 
Should be prevented 79 75 83 


No opinion 15 
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PARTY CONVENTIONS 


(Republican voters only) It has been suggested that the 
Republican party postpone their Presidential convention 
from June to August, in order to wait and see what is go- 
ing to happen in Europe. Do you approve or disapprove 
of this proposal? (June 16, ’40—a1po) 


PARTY PREFERENCE 


1940 
App 43% | 
Disapp. 57 
Noop. 28 


Which party would you like to see win the Presidential election? (Dates 


as shown—aiPo) 


June May April Mar. Jan. Nov. 
16,°40  4,°40 22,40 "40 *40 "39 
Dem. 58% 54% 54% S5S% 54% 54% 
Rep. 42 46 46 45 46 46 


No.op. 16 17 14 


Oct. Apr. 

"39 "39 
57% 49% 
43 51 


Regardless of which party you belong to, which party—Republican or 


Democratic—do you think has: (May *40—For.) 





Demo- = Repub- 
crat lican 
The most efficient national party 
organization 44.9% 20.2% 
The most real interest in the people 
as a whole 43-4 19.3 
The most plain common sense on 
National Problems 33-3 28.1 
The most men in it good enough to 
run for President 32.0 24.4 
The greatest desire to keep us out of 
war 31.4 16.4 


THIRD TERM 


Both Don't 
same know 
6.5% 28.4% 
15.7 21.6 | 
11.1 275 
16.6 27.0 
32.6 19.6 


If President Roosevelt runs for a third term will you vote for him?* 
(Dates as shown—aiPo) 


June June 

27,°40 4,°40 

Yes 57% 57% 
No 43 43 


No op. 13 12 


May 
“te 
57% 
43 
I2 


April 
*40 
47% 

53 


Mar. 
"40 

47% 

53 


Jan. Nov. 
"40 "39 
49% 43% 
54 57 


Oct. 
"39 
46% 
54 


Aug. 


39 
40% 
60 


~ 
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% Es: Upper inc. Middle inc. Lower inc. Dems. Reps. 
June 4, '40 37% 54% 70% 91% 8% 
March ’40 27 44 63 

New Eng. East West 
& Mid-Aul. Cent. Cent. South West 
June 27,'40 57% 52% 53% 73% 55% 


Which one of the following statements comes closest to describing your 
feelings? (May ’40—Fror.) 
Pros- Upper Lower 
perous Middle Middle Poor Total® 
Roosevelt's reelection for a third 
term is essential 4.8% 7.6% 11.0% 17.4% 11.6% 
Roosevelt may have made mistakes, 
but there is no one else who can 
do so much good in the next 
four years 16.8 22.6 30.7 38.1 29.6 
Roosevelt did many things that 
needed doing, but most of his 
usefulness is now over 34.2 33-1 29.5 20.2 28.3 
About the worst thing that could 
happen to the U.S. is another 
Roosevelt Administration 37.0 29.0 19.3 11.7 20.8 
Don't know 7.2 7.7 9-5 12.6 9.7 
* Because their political preferences are mostly ineffective, southern Negroes are not 
included in this tabulation. 


OF PEOPLE WHO BELIEVE ABOUT ROOSEVELT THAT—— 


His election Good out- His use- Another term 
THESE PREFER A essential weighs bad fulness over a calamity 
Democratic candidate 98.5% 89.8% 34.8% 11.3% 

Republican candidate 0.7 5.7 55.1 85.0 

January October May 
*36 *36 "40 

Roosevelt reelection essential 31.5% 33-5% 11.6% 
No one else can do so much good 29.3 25.7 29.6 
Usefulness now over 14.1 14.1 28.3 
Another term a calamity 17.7 22.6 20.8 
Don't know 7.4 4.1 9.7 


PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENCES 


If President Roosevelt runs for a third term on the Democratic ticket 
against Senator Vandenberg on the Republican ticket, and if Cordell Hull 
runs for President on the Democratic ticket against Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg on the Republican ticket, which one would you prefer? (April 14, °40— 
AIPo) 
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Hull Vandenberg Roosevelt Vandenberg 
Total 58% 42% 53% 47% 
New Eng. & Mid. Atl. 59 41 52 48 
East Cent. 51 49 46 54 
West Cent. 49 51 49 51 
South 79 21 71 29 
West 58 42 59 41 
(No op. 14%) (No op. 7%) 
If John Garner runs on the Democratic ticket against Garner 51° 
Senator Taft on the Republican ticket, which one would _— Taft 49 
you prefer? (May 4, '40—a1Po) Noop. 22 


If President Roosevelt runs for a third term on the Democratic ticket 
against Senator Taft on the Republican ticket, which one would you prefer? 
(May 4, '40—,1P0) 


1936 1936 
Roosevelt Landon New Eng. East West 
Total voters voters & Mid-Aidl. Cent. Cent. South Wes 
Roosevelt 58%, 84% 8%, 56%, 51% 57% 72% %4% 
Taft 42 16 g2 44 49 43 28 36 


(No op. 11%) 


If Cordell Hull runs on the Democratic ticket against Senator Taft on the | 
Republican ticket, which one would you prefer? (May 4, ’40—a1Po) 


1936 1936 
Roosevelt Landon New Eng. East West 
Total voters voters &Mid-Atl. Cent. Cent. South West 
Hull 60% 84% 21% 58°, 51% 590% 78% 63% | 
Taft 40 16 79 42 49 +4! 2 


(No op. 20%) 


If Cordell Hull runs for President on the Democratic ticket against 
Thomas E. Dewey on the Republican ticket, which one would you prefer? 
(May 12, ’40—a1Po) 


Hull Dewey Hull Dewey 

Total 51% 49% West Cent. 49% 51%, 

Upper inc. 40 60 South 75 25 

Middle inc. 49 51 West 50 50 

Lower inc.* 59 41 1936 Roosevelt 

Reliefers 65 35 voters 75 25 

New Eng. 43 57 1936 Landon 

Mid-Atl. 49 51 voters 12 88 
East Cent. 46 54 


* Including reliefers. (No op. 15%) 
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If President Roosevelt runs for a third term on the Democratic ticket 
against Thomas E. Dewey on the Republican ticket, which one would you 
prefer? (May 12, "40—AIPo) 


Roosevelt Dewey Roosevelt Dewey 
Total 52% 48% West Cent. 48% 52% 
Upper inc. 31 69 South 71 29 
Middle inc. 48 52 West 55 45 
Lower inc. 66 34° 1936 Roosevelt 
Reliefers 74 26 voters 79 21 
New Eng. 46 54 1936 Landon 
Mid-Atl. 53 47 voters 5 95 
East Cent. 46 54 

* Including reliefers. (No op. 8%) 


If Dewey runs for President on the Republican ticket against Farley on 
the Democratic ticket, which one would you prefer? (May 19, ’40—a1Po) 


New Mid- East West 


Total Eng. Ail. Cent. Cent. South West 
Dewey 58% 62% 61% 64%, 62% 37% 60% 
Farley 42 38 39 36 38 63 40 


(No op. 15%) 


(Republican voters only) If it came to a choice among Dewey, Willkie, 
Taft and Vandenberg for the Republican presidential nomination, which 
man would you prefer? (June 11, '40—a1Po) 


Dewey 50% Willkie 189% Taft 16% Vandenberg 16% No op. 24% 
(Republican voters only) Whom would you like to see elected President 


this year? (Dates as shown—a1Po) 


Mar.’ 40 May 7,’40 May1s7,’40 May 31,’40 Jun.12,’40 Jun. 20,'40 


Willkie -- 3% 5% 10% 17% 29% 
Dewey = 53% 67 62: 56 52 47 
Taft 17 12 14 16 13 8 
Vandenberg 19 14 13 12 12 8 
Hoover 5 2 2 2 2 6 
Gannett I — I I I _ 
Bridges — ~- I — — — 
Landon = — — _ -- I — 
James I _ = I _ _- 
Others 4 2 2 2 2 2 


Undecided 28 26 32 30 34 
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(Democratic voters only) Whom would you like to see elected President 
this year? (Dates as shown—airo) 


June 30, 


‘40 June 30, 1940 Roosevelt Others Roosevelt Others 
Roosevelt 92% NewEng. 96% 4% July "39 S7% 43% 
Hull 3 Mid-Adl. 97 3 Nov. "39 83 17 
Garner 2 East Cent. gI 9 Jan. "40 78 22 
Farley I West Cent. 93 7 May "40 84 16 
McNutt I South 86 14 June 30,°40 92 8 
Others I West go 10 
Undecided 17 


(Democratic voters only) If Roosevelt is not a candidate, whom would 
you like to see elected President this year? (Dates as shown—a1po) 


Feb. May 14, June 30, Feb. May 14, une 3o, 

*40 "40, *40 "40 "40, "40 
Garner 40% 21% 23% Jackson 1% 1% 1% 
Hull 25 47 47 Murphy I — — 
McNutt 11 6 9 Bankhead 1 I -- 
Farley 8 16 12 Byrd I — — 
Wheeler 4 4 3 Others 5 3 4 
LaGuardia 3 I I No op. 45 53 


Which is your choice for our next President among these six Democrats or 
these six Republicans?* (May ’40—For.) 








Demograts Republicans 

Roosevelt 35.8% Dewey 14.9% 
Garner 5.6 Taft 5.8 
Cordell Hull 45 Vandenberg 5.3 
Paul McNutt 1.8 Hoover 35 
Jim Farley 1.5 Joe Martin 0.6 
Jackson 0.2 Frank Gannett 0.4 
Don’t know but prefer Don’t know but prefer 

a Democrat 5.0 a Republican 7.3 

Total Democratic 54.4% Total Republican 37.8% 


Neither, or “Don’t know” as to candidate or party, 7.8°/, 


* Because their political preferences are mostly ineffective, southern Negroes are not 
included in this tabulation. 


Can you name anyone you would prefer to any of these six Democrats or 
six Republicans? (If yes) Whom? (May °40—Fror.) 
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No 96.5% Party not known 0.5% 
Other known Democrat 1.1 Other party 0.2 
Other known Republican 1.6 Yes, but no one named 0.1 


POLITICS AND THE WAR 


Which political party do you think is more likely to keep us out of war— 
the Republicans or the Democrats? (April 23, ’40—a1Po) 


Republican Democratic No difference 
Total 33% 35% 32% 
Dem. voters 6 62 32 
Rep. voters 65 5 30 
Dec. 39 21 27 52 


(No op., April "40, 16%) 


If you were voting for President, which type of candidate do you think 
you would be more likely to vote for? 1. A candidate who promises to keep 
us out of war and refuses to give any more help to England and France than 
we are now giving them, even if they are being defeated by Germany. 2. A 
candidate who promises to keep us out of war, but who is willing to give 
England and France all the help they want, except sending our army and 
navy. (May 9, ’40—aIPo) 

Upper Middle Lower 


Total Dems. Reps. Income Income Income 
More help % 8% 6% 72%, 6% 63% 
No more help 34 32 36 28 34 37 


(No op., 9%) 


Which of these Presidential candidates do you think would handle this 
country’s foreign affairs the best? (May 26, ’40—a1Po) 


(Mentioned by (Mentioned by 
(Total) Republicans) Democrats) 

1. Roosevelt 40% 1. Hoover 22% 1. Roosevelt 62°%, 
2. Hull 23 2. Dewey 21 2. Hull 24 
3. Hoover II 3. Hull 21 3. Garner 3 
4. Dewey 10 4. Vandenberg 10 4. Hoover 3 
No op. 15 5. Roosevelt 10 All others 8 
6. Taft 9 No op. 11 

All others 7 


No op. 
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2. GOVERNMENTAL POLICY 


GENERAL POLICY 


Which of these things do you think the next administration should do 


and which shouldn’t it do? May ’40—For.) 


Keep us out of war, unless we are at- 


tacked, no matter what happens abroad 


Balance the budget 


Have the government regulate labor 


unions 


Continue making reciprocal trade agree- 


ments 


Work toward government ownership of 


public utilities 
Turn TVA over to private operation 
Raise the tariff 
Lower the tariff 


Prosperous 

Balance the budget: 

Should 87.7% 

Shouldn’t 5-7 
Reciprocal trade agreements: 

Should 61.0 

Shouldn’t 15.6 
Regulate labor unions: 

Should 61.9 

Shouldn’t 24.8 


(If the next administration should balance the budget) How would you 


want this done? 


Should Shouldn't Don't know 
85.6% 9.1% 5:3% 
76.2 9.0 14.8 
58.9 20.8 20.3 
55.6 12.4 32.0 
27.3 50.5 22.2 
25.1 36.4 38.5 
21.1 34-4 445 
20.7 35-9 43-4 
Poor Executives Factory labor 
70.5% 94.2", 75-4% 
8.7 48 11.9 
48.3 68.9 62.9 
11.7 16.5 8.3 
57-9 62.3 66.7 
19.4 29.9 25.0 


Total Prosperous 
By reducing expenditures 75% 68.7°%, 
By increasing taxes 4.0 1.7 
Both 15.0 23-3 
Don’t know 9-9 6.3 


Of the things you think the next administration should do, which do you 


think is the most important? Second most important? 


Poor 


68.0°% 


5-7 
12.6 


13-7 
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Most important Second most important 

Keep us out of war 56.9% Balance the budget 30.7% 
Balance the budget 17.8 Keep us out of war 16.0 
Modify the New Deal 4.2 Regulate labor unions 13.1 
| do Regulate labor unions 4.2 Reciprocal trade agreements 7.4 
| Repeal most of the New Deal 2.7 Modify the New Deal 7.2 
Reciprocal trade agreements 2.5 Repeal the New Deal 4.3 
now Keep the New Deal as it is 1.6 Public ownership of utilities 3.9 
Go further with the New Deal 1.5 Keep New Deal as it is 3.7 
% Public ownership of utilities 1.4 Go further with New Deal 2.6 
Other (TVA and tariff changes) 1.2 Other (TVA and tariff changes) 5.0 
Don't know 6.0 Don’t know 6.1 

What would you like to see the next administration do about the New 


Deal? (May ’40—Fror.) 


Pros- Upper Lower 
Total perous Middle Middle Poor Negro* 


Go further with the New 


. Deal 10.0% 33% 68% 10.1% 13.7% 25.5% 
. Keep it as it is 14.4 6.9 8.9 15.2 20.3 22.7 
| Modify it 39-4 532 48.1 40.1 25.9 25.5 

| Repeal most of it 206 300 265 184 164 °&# 12.7 
abor | Don’t know 15.6 6.6 97 42 237 8 136 
; * Because their political preferences are mostly ineffective, southern Negroes are not 
° included in this tabulation. 


BALANCED BUDGET 


Which of these statements comes closest to describing your feelings? 
(April ’40—For.) 


Pros- Upper Lower 
Total perous Middle Middle Poor Negro 
The federal budget should be 
balanced immediately at all 
you | costs 93% sv225% 203% 9.3% 6.0% 9.1% 
The government should make 
whatever changes are neces- 
sary in spending and taxa- 
tion to bring the budget 
| into balance within a few 
years 48.4 63.7 60.7 50.4 38.1 23.5 


We should continue with an 
unbalanced budget until 
real recovery has set in 25.9 16.7 19.6 27.0 33.4 25.9 


ou * 
y Don't know 16.6 7.3 9.4 13.3 22.5 41.5 
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TAXATION 
Suppose it became necessary to increase taxes—which one or two of these 
methods would you prefer?* (April ’40—For.) 


Pros- Upper Lower 
Total perous Middle Middle Poor Negro 
Increase taxes on tobacco, lux- 


uries and liquor 40.5% 42.6% 456% 41.7% 36.4% 31.3% 
Increase taxes on corporation 
profits 20.9 10.7 18.0 22.3 25.6 17.8 


Increase the number of people 
paying an income tax by 
having people with lower 
incomes pay at least a small 


income tax 17.1 35-3 23.0 15.8 11.8 8.7 
Place a federal sales tax on all 

retail sales 14.2 23.7 16.9 15.5 9.6 6.6 
Increase taxes on those now 

paying income taxes 14.0 7.9 11.5 14.6 18.4 8.7 
Don't know 12.5 6.3 6.5 10.3 15.4 33-7 


* Percentages that add to more than 100 are accounted for by multiple answers. 


EXPENDITURES 


Bearing in mind that our problem is to build the strongest nation possible 
in order to meet any situation, on which of these four groups of things do 
you think the government is warranted in spending the most money—in- 
creasing armaments, dealing with agricultural problems, reducing poverty 
and unemployment, or public construction? Which second? Third? Fourth? 
(April ’40—ror.) 


Public 
Poverty and Construc- 
unemployment Armaments Agriculture tion 
First 43.0% 31.5% 16.3% 5.5% 
Second 26.0 20.3 31.7 12.7 
Third 14.7 19.0 27.4 27.0 
Fourth 8.4 18.4 13.9 42.7 
Unimportant 0.4 0.5 0.4 0.7 
Don’t do at all 0.9 1.4 1.2 I 
Don’t know 6.6 8.9 9.1 10.3 
AGRICULTURE 


Of these things dealing with agricultural problems—removing poor farm- 
land from cultivation, reforestation and preventing soil erosion, controlling 


pests that destroy farm crops, encouraging farmers to raise all they can by 


paying them a subsidy, keeping farmers from raising too much in order to 
keep prices from falling—which do you think is, or might be, the most 
important on which to spend money in order to build up a better and 
stronger nation? Which second? Third? Fourth? Fifth? (April ’40—a1ro) 


| 
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Reforestation 
and soil Controlling 

conservation pests 
First 28.1% 15-7% 
Second 23.3 31.0 
Third 18.1 22.3 
Fourth 8.7 11.1 
Fifth 2.3 1.7 
Unimportant 1.1 1.3 
Don’tdoatall 1.3 1.8 
Don’'tknow = 17.1 15.1 
Scorein points 73 67 


Removing 


poor 


farmland 
11.4% 


15-4 
21.2 
20.1 
43 
3.2 
5-9 
18.5 
48 
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Subsidizing 
farmers 


23.6% 


76 
8.8 


11.7 
11.6 


15 
18.0 
17.2 

29 


543 


Controlling 


farm 


production 


10.8% 
4.6 
5:7 
8.3 

19.7 
2.4 

29.2 

19.3 

—5* 


* Each “Don't do at all” vote counts as much on the minus side as one vote for first 
place on the plus side; hence the minus score. 


Executives 
Reforestation and soil conservation 76 
Controlling farm pests 63 
Removing poor farmland from cultivation 52 
Subsidizing farmers —9 
Controlling farm production —25 


ARMAMENTS 


Factory 
labor 


76 
70 
39 
22 


Farm 
owners 


65 
58 
48 
23 
12 


Of these things having to do with armaments—the army, the navy, the 
air force, training civilian pilots—which do you think is, or might be, the 
most important on which to spend money in order to build up a better and 
stronger nation? Which second? Third? Fourth? (April ’40—Fror.) 


Navy Air force 
First 345% 32.9% 
Second 25.0 27.2 
Third 20.0 20.1 
Fourth 6.5 6.0 
Unimportant 0.7 0.7 
Don’t do at all 1.3 1.4 
Don’t know 12.0 11.7 
Score in points 72 72 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 


Army 
17.1% 
13.5 
26.6 
28.2 

0.8 


1.3 
12.5 


53 


Civilian 
pilots 
11.5% 

15.1 
16.8 
40.8 

1.1 
1.8 
12.9 


40 


Of these kinds of public construction—federal power plants, flood control, 
big national highways, airports—which do you think is, or might be, the 
most important on which to spend money in order to build up a better and 


stronger nation? Which second? Third? Fourth? (April ’40—Fror.) 
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National Power Cc 
Flood control highways Airports plants 
First 38.0% 21.0% 18.1°% 13.9% | 
Second 21.5 26.5 21.4 16.1 | 
Third 16.3 23.0 23.7 183 | 
Fourth 10.8 13.3 20.7 34 ot 
Unimportant 0.9 2.1 1.5 1.7 
Don’t do at all 1.0 1.8 1.6 9.0 7s 
Don’t know 11.5 12.3 13.0 15.6 
Score in points 72 62 57 39 
(J 
POVERTY AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
Of these things having to do with reducing poverty and unemployment— ; 
providing work relief, providing old-age pensions, clearing slums and pro ( 
viding better housing, and training skilled labor—which do you think is, or 
might be, the most important on which to spend money in order to build up 
a better and stronger nation? Which second? Third? Fourth? (April ’40— _ 
FOR. ) - 
sy; 
Slum-clearance 
Old-age and better Training Work 
pensions housing skilled labor relief C) 
First 24.4% 20.2%, 24.9°% 27.3% 
Second 27.0 25.8 17-9 20.5 ” 
Third 23.2 27.1 18.4 17.3 - 
Fourth 15.6 14.8 26.5 19.6 Ye 
Unimportant 1.0 1.2 1.5 1.2 Ni 
Don’t do at all 3.6 3-3 2.9 78 
Don’t know 5.2 7.6 7.9 6.3 cr 
Score in points 60 58 56 52 
the 
3. SOCIAL 
Dr 
ALIENS 
Should all people who are not United States citizens be required to regis- 
ter with the government? (June 9, ’40—aIPpo) 
East West R 
Total East Cent. Cent. South West . 
Yes 95% = 3% 5% % 8% wh) | 
No 5 7 5 6 2 3 
(No op., 5%) 
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CANCER AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Do you think cancer is curable? (April Curable if treated in time 56% 


7, '40—alPo) Incurable 27 
Don’t know 17 

Do you think cancer is contagious? (Apr. | Cancer not contagious 57°, 
7, '40—alPo) Cancer contagious 15 
Don’t know 28 

Do you happen to know any of the symptoms of cancer? Yes 38% 
(Apr. 7, '40—alPo) No 62 

Do you think there is anything shameful in having cancer? Yes 2% 
(Apr. 7, '40—aIPo) No 98 

In your opinion, which of the following dis- Syphilis 46% 
eases is the most serious public health problem— Cancer 29 
tuberculosis, cancer, infantile paralysis or | Tuberculosis 16 
syphilis? (Apr. 7, '40—a1Po) Infantile Paralysis 9 

CENSUS 


Has a government census taker called at your home and obtained the 
information for the government about you? (June 9, ’40—a1Po) 


Yes 91% Called but didn’t get information % 
No 6 Don’t know 2 
COMMUNISTS 


What, if anything, do you believe should be done about Communists in 
the U.S.? (June ’40—Fror. ) 


Drastic action 


Impose some form of capital punishment 2.0%, 
Put them in jail or concentration camps 2.6 
Deport them, dispose of the leaders 25.8 
Find some way of getting rid of them 13.0 


Regulatory action 
Curb, control, register them 6.5 
Do not allow them to have say in government, or to have their 
own party 15 
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Curative 
Educate them, teach them democracy 3.0% 
Remove the causes—poverty, unemployment, etc. 0.9 
Do nothing, let them alone 10.5 
Other 3.2 
Don’t know 34-1 
103.1%8 


*The list of answers is a condensation and rather arbitrary grouping of many replies 
given to the question. Multiple answers account for the total of more than 100 per cent. 


Would you say that the Communists in America are composed of mostly 
good and intelligent people; or half good and half bad people; or mostly 
bad or misguided people? (June ’40—Fror.) 


Mostly good and intelligent Mostly bad or misguided 
people 41% people 55-57, 

Half good people, half bad Don’t know 18.4 
people 21.9 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


Are you in favor of daylight saving time? (Apr. 27, ’40—a1Po) 


East West 
Total East Cent. Cent. South West 
Yes 60% 75% 64% 45% 44% 517, 
No 40 25 36 55 56 49 
(No op., 19%) 
Would you approve or disapprove of having App. 40°, 
daylight saving time here all year round, instead Disapp. 60 


of only in summer? (Apr. 27, ’40—a1Po) 


FREEDOM OF PRESS 


Which do you think is more Total Missoun* | 
important—(1) That newspapers Criticism allowed 75% 75% | 
should be allowed to criticize the de- Not allowed 25 25 
cisions of judges, or (2) that judges No op. 13 7 


should be free from such criticism? 
(Apr. 30, ’40—aIPo) 


*Missouri voters were surveyed in view of the St. Louis Post Dispatch contempt cas. 
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LABOR UNIONS 


Which of these statements comes closest to expressing your attitude 
toward unions in general? (June '40—For.) 


The principle of unionism is good, and we ought to have unions under any 


circumstances 29.1% 
It would be better if we didn’t need unions, but we certainly need them now 
to protect the workingman 30.5 
Unions are needed in some situations, but certainly not in the majority of them 25.4 
Unions do more harm than good and should be abolished 9.2 
Don’t know 5.8 
Independent 


C1.0. AF. of L. union Nonunion 
members members members _ workers 


Unions under any circumstances 55.8% 53.5% 39.1% 21.3% 
Unions needed in practice 32.7 32.3 39.5 28.9 
Unions needed only in some situations 8.9 11.2 18.6 30.5 
Unions do more harm than good 1.8 1.8 2.4 11.8 
Don't know 0.8 1.2 0.4 7.5 


Do you think labor unions should form a national labor party in the U.S. 
in addition to the present parties; or should labor unions support one or the 
other of the major parties; or should unions as such keep out of politics 


altogether? (June ’40—For.) 


Keep out of politics 56.6% Form a national labor party 11.4% 
Support one of the two major parties 18.0 Don’t know 14.0 


Do you regard picketing as a good or bad method of protest? (June ’40— 
FOR. ) 


Independent 
All C1.0. A.F. of L. union Nonunion 
labor members members members workers 
Good 21.9% 46.7% 394% 241% 15.8% 
Depends 15.1 19.8 20.1 17.4 13.5 
Bad 55-5 32.2 38.4 55:3 61.4 
Don’t know 75 1.3 2.1 3.2 9-3 


Do you think that most union dues are higher than necessary, or most of 
them are about right, or most of them are not high enough? (June ’40— 
FOR.) 


Independent 
All C10. A.F. of L. union Nonunion 
labor members members members workers 
Higher than necessary 39.7%, 36.1% 405% 435% 30.7% 
About right 31.7 56.7 53-6 415 24.2 
Not high enough 15 2.6 2.1 2.8 1.2 
Don’t know 27.1 4.6 3.8 12.2 34.9 
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How many unions—all, most, about half, some, or none—would you 


say—®* (June ’40—For.) | « 
About Jo 
All = Most half Some None DK 
Keep their promises to employers? 3.0% 22.0% 15.8% 27.4% 98% 22.0% 
Are headed by racketeers, out for 
themselves 7.0 20.0 13.0 34.0 4.9 21.0 M 
Are run efficiently? 1.7 16.5 16.3 30.4 10.4 24.7 
Are run with absolute honesty? 1.4 15.7 15-7 29.0 20.8 17.4 
Gain membership by threats of W 
violence? 4-9 15.3 10.6 33-7 12.6 22.9 
Are dominated by Communists? 1.3 7.2 8.0 33-3 9-4 40.8 Sh 
* Interviewers were instructed to repeat “all, most, about half, some, or none” with each = 
part of the question, taking “some” to mean from “few” to “less than half.” They were os 
also to explain that all unions, both local and national, were included in the sense of the Do 
question. ~ 
How many employers—all, most, about half, some, or none—would you 
say— (June *40—For.) 
About 
All Most half Some None DK 
Are fair to employees concerning 
hours? 6s% ash 321:3% 22.3% 34% 43% 
Are fair to employees concerning DE 
working conditions? 3.0 41.2 23.6 22.0 2.9 7.3 
Are fair to employees concerning [ 
wages and salaries? 1.9 34.8 27.6 26.5 3.9 5.3 mat 
Are fair to employees concerning 27 
promotions? 1.9 24.4 19.5 33.7 6.9 13.6 : 
Are fair to employees concerning 
collective bargaining? 2.1 22.6 15.3 24.0 4-3 31.7 ee 
Sout! 
Which of these people do you feel have been on the whole helpful to WH 
labor and which harmful? (June ’40—For.) 
Helpful Harmful Don't know f T 
/ or ¢ 
Henry Ford 73.6%, 12.3% 14.1% | =a 
Senator Wagner 51.8 5.6 42.6 
William Green 49-7 18.2 32.1 
Secretary of Labor Perkins 43-4 19.4 37.2 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 25.5 7.7 66.8 
Senator Robert La Follette 22.0 5.5 72.5 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler 19.1 3.2 77.7 | ITA 
John L. Lewis 32.6 44.6 22.8 
Norman Thomas 14.1 20.5 65.4 if | 
Tom Gordler 4-4 9.7 85.9 will j 


Earl Browder 4-2 39-4 56.4 a. 
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Who do you think is most to blame for the pres- Lewis 39.4% 


ent conflict between the A.F. of L. and the C.1.O.— Green 11.0 
John L. Lewis or William Green? (June ’40—For.) Both 21.6 
Neither 3.8 
Don’t know 24.2 


MRS. ROOSEVELT 


What do you think Mrs. Roosevelt should do if she does not return to the 
White House next year? (May ’40—For.) 
Men Women 


She should be elected or appointed to some high government office 58% 7.3% 
She should continue with various activities like writing and lecturing 39.1 49-5 


She should retire entirely from the public eye 30.3 17.7 
Other 1.0 1.4 
Don’t care 13.9 11.7 
Don't know 9.9 12.4 


Part Two: The War in Europe 


1. AMERICAN ESTIMATES 
DENMARK AND NORWAY 


Do you think Germany was justified in Scandinavian 
ig , Total States* 
marching into Denmark and Norway? (April y - ‘ 
27, '40—aIPO) va /o 5% 
No 93 95 
Noop. 7 


* States with highest proportion of Scandinavian population: Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, Washington, Utah, Nebraska, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 


WHO IS WINNING? 


The war between England and France, and Germany, has been going on 
for eight months—which side do you think is ahead so far? (May 19, ’40— 
AIPO) 

Germany Allies About even No op. 


67% 8% 13% 12% 


2. AMERICAN EXPECTATIONS 
ITALY 
If Italy goes into the war which side do you think she Allies 45% 


will join—Germany or England and France? (April 25, | Germany 55 
40—alPo) Noop. 33 
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If Italy goes into the war, which side would you like _—_ Allies yh | 
to see her join? (April 25, ’40—a1Po) Germany 4 
Noop. 17 


WHO WILL WIN? 
Which side do you think will win the war? (May 19, ’40—a1Ppo) 


Allies Germany No op. 
May 19, '40 55% 17% 28% 
Sept. *39 82 7 II 


U.S. INVOLVEMENT 


Do you think the United States will go May Feb. Oe, 
into the war in Europe, or do you think we ‘40 "40 "39 
will stay out of the war? (May19,’40—a1rpo) Goin 51% 32% 46% 

Stayout 49 685 
Noop. 15 


If Germany should defeat England and France in the present war, do you 
think Germany would start a war against the United States sooner or later? 
(June 2, ’40—a1Po) 


East West Sept. Feb. 

Total East Cent. Cent. South West 39 "39 

Yes 65% 64% 61% 61% 82% 62% 63% (a 
No. 35 36 39 39 18 38 37 38 


(No op., 10%) 


3. U.S. POLICY 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Congress has set aside two billion dollars for the Yes 
army, navy and air forces for the next twelve Total 86% 14 
months. President Roosevelt has now asked Congress Dems. 93 7 
to increase this by another one billion dollars. Do you Reps. 83 = 17 
approve or disapprove of this increase? (May 26, ’40 (No op., 5%) 
—aIPo) 


No 


0/ 
ej 


Would you be willing to pay a special tax to cover this increased expendi | 


ture? (May 26, ’40—a1IPo) 


Total Upper inc. Middle inc. Lower inc. Dems. . 
Yes 76%, 80%, 76% 74%. 83% 687, 
No 24 20 24 26 17 3 


(No op., 6%) 








fo 


Yes 
No 


6%, 





Reps. 
68%, 
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Do you think that the CCC camps should give Yes No 
military training to every young man in the CCC? = June’40 85% 15% 
(June 2, "40—aIPo) Dec.’38 75 25 


Aug.’38 75 25 
July ’36 77 = 23 
(No op., June "40, 7%) 


Do you think our country’s army, navy and air forces are Yes 15% 
strong enough so that the United States is safe today from No. 85 
attack by any foreign powers? (June 2, ’40—a1Po) No op. 10 


Should the United States require every Yes No Noop. 
able-bodied young man of 20 years old to = Dec.’38 3=— 37% 63% 
serve in the army, navy, or the air forces Oct."39 §©6.39—is«OGt 
for one year? (June 2 & 23, '40—aIPo) June2,’"40 50 50 7% 
June 23,'4064 36 6 
Breakdowns of June 2, ’40 total given above. 


Men only 

Under 30 30-49 50 & over under 30 Dems. Reps. 
Yes 44% 49% 55% 41% 53% 46% 
No 56 51 45 59 47 54 

Breakdowns of June 23, ’40, total given above. 
Yes No Yes No 

Dems. 65% 35% West 60% 40% 
Reps. 63 37 Members of families 
New Eng. & Mid-Atl. 68 32 with men 18-30 61 39 
East Cent. 61 39 Members of families 
West Cent. 54 46 without men 18-30 67-33 
South 68 32 


The House of Representatives has set the figure of 400,000 for the U.S. 
Regular Army. If enough men do not volunteer, would you favor drafting 
men until this figure is reached? (June 23, ’40—a1Po) 


Members of families 


Total Dems. Reps. with men 18-30 without men 18-30 
Yes 72% 77% 69% 71% 74% 
No 28 23 31 29 26 


(No op., 8%) 
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ROOSEVELT POLICY 


Do you think Roosevelt has done a good job Total Dems. Reps. 
or a poor job in dealing with the war crisis in Good job 79% 91% 60% 
Europe? (June 4, ’40—a1Po) Fairjob 7 4 12 

Poor job 14 5 «628 
Noop. 16 


AID TO ALLIES 


Should the United States lend money to Norway (and Yes 43% 
Sweden) to buy war supplies in this country? (April 27, No 57 
"40—alPo ) No op. 10 


If England and France are unable to pay cash May '40 Apr.'4 
for airplanes they buy in this country, do you Yes 51% 3% 
think we should sell them planes on credit sup> No 49 66 
plied by our government? (May 23, '40—aIPo) Noop. 6 


If the Allies need more money for running the war, Yes 81% 
would you be in favor of the United States and other Amer- No 19 
ican republics buying the British, French and Dutch pos- Noop. 16 
sessions in the area of the Panama Canal? (June 13, ’40— 

AIPO) 


President Roosevelt has taken action making it possible for England and 
France to buy some airplanes that were being used by our army and navy. 
Do you approve or disapprove of this action? (June 30, ’40—a1Po) 


East West 
Total Dems. Reps. South East West Cent. Cent. 
App. o%, &% CG TRH Bie SH 7M We 


Disapp. 20 15 24 13 18 15 28 23 
(No op., 7%) 








U.S. MILITARY PARTICIPATION 


Do you think the United States should declare war on Germany and send | 
our army and navy abroad to fight? (Dates as shown—aipo) 


May 29, '40 Apr. 27,'40 
> a 
Scandi- 

navian 

Total Dems. Reps. Total States* Dec.’39 Oct.’39 Sept.'39 

Ys 7% 8% 6% 3-7% 5% 35% 5% | 


No 93 92 94 96.3 95 96.5 95 o4 
Noop. 4 8 9 

* States with highest proportion of Scandinavian population: Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, Washington, Utah, Nebraska, lowa, and Wisconsin. 





% 





o/ 
I/y 


Ra 


/o 





send | 
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If Germany defeats the Allies, should the United States fight if necessary 
to keep Germany out of the British, French and Dutch possessions located in 
the area of the Panama Canal? (June 7, ’40—a1Po) 


East West 
Total Dems.* _— Reps.* East Cent. Cent. South West 


Yes 84% 84% 84% 82% 83% 81% 9% 9% 
No 16 16 16 18 17 19 10 10 
* June 23, ‘40. (No op., 12%) 


If the United States is attacked, would you personally volunteer to fight? 
(June 9, '40—a1Po) 
Yes 86% No 7% Undecided 7°, 
If Canada is invaded and the United States goes to her aid, would you 
personally volunteer to fight? (June 10, ’40—a1Po) 
Yes 63% No 24% Undecided 13°%, 
If Canada is actually invaded by any European Total Dems. Reps. 


power, do you think the U.S. should use its Yes 87% 87% 86% 
army and navy to aid Canada? (June 19 & 23, No =. a: oe 


"40—alPo) Noop. 6 7 5 
REFUGEES 

Should the United States permit English and French Yes 58% 
women and children to come to this country to stay until No 42 
the war is over? (June 25, ’40—a1Po) No op. 14 


If English and French refugees are allowed to come to this country, would 
you be willing to take care of one or more of these children in your home 
until the war is over? (June 25, ’40—a1Po) 


Total Upper Income Middle Income Lower Income 
Yes 25% 41% 27% 14% 
No 54 42 52 63 
Undecided 21 17 21 23 
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Lavine, H., and Wecus.er, J., War 
Propaganda and the United States. 
New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1940. 363 pp. ($2.75) 
By virtue of its topic and con- 

tents, this is automatically an im- 

portant book. The effectiveness with 

which the authors have carried out 

their task does not reduce it in im- 

portance. 

All of us have taken it for granted 
that “the greatest neutral” would 
agair be a battleground for conflict- 
ing propaganda, as in World War I; 
but few have the time to check news 
dispatches and investigate back- 
grounds in the fashion needed to 
separate the wheat from the chaff. 
Here we can find ample evidence of 
the exaggeration, suppression and 
distortion of news which has made 
up most of the German and Allied 
propaganda to May 1940. 

This book reveals nothing which 
will surprise anyone who has studied 
the historical fictions of 1914-1918. 
Since so many college professors 
and other presumably informed per- 
sons have been displaying a deplor- 
able ignorance of those fictions, the 
frequent references to World War I 
may help to reorient fantasy-seek- 
ing minds toward social reality. Here 
is solid ammunition for an assault 
on those citadels of naiveté where 


it is still proclaimed that the English 
do not resort to propaganda. 

It is inevitable, in view of the 
relative opportunities of Nazi and 
Allied propagandists, that more space 
is given to the latter. This will prob- 
ably cause Anglophiles to denounce 
the book as “Communazi” literature 
—a charge, I hasten to add, which is 
untrue. A pitiless examination is 
made of the agents of Dr. Goebbels, 
and the vagaries of the Communist 
line since August 1939 receive sar- 
castic attention. 

The book has for me two main 
defects, both excusable in view of 
the necessary haste in preparation. 
The first is that it is lacking in or- 
ganization. In a general sori of way 
it treats of the activities of English, 
French and German propagandists 
in separate chapters, but one gets 
no impression of a structural schema 
supporting the materials. The sec- 
ond is that there is too much illus 
trative matter—an opinion which is 
obviously debatable. I felt that the 
reader might well be unable to see 
the forest for the trees. To this the 
authors would undoubtedly answer 
that unless statements were carefully 
documented, hostile critics would 
tear the book to pieces. This may 
well be true. 

The best feature of the volume 
is the careful emphasis laid upon the 
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American roots of both pro- and 
anti-Allied propaganda in this coun- 
try. The authors have done a sound 
job of establishing the thesis that 
the real forces which will get us into 
(or keep us out of) the European 
war originate within our own pop- 
ulation. Foreign groups may have a 
role; but imported propaganda can- 
not be blamed for the course of na- 
tional policies. Giving strong en- 
dorsement to this, I would add a 
point not mentioned by Lavine and 
Wechsler, namely, that even domes- 
tic propaganda will not work unless 
it appeals to strong pre-existing emo- 
tional needs in the average man. If 
Americans had more security and 
less frustration, they would be less 
susceptible to propaganda arousing 
fear, hate and suspicion of any social 
group. 
Ross STAGNER 
Dartmouth College 





Raver, Mervin, No Compromise, 
The Conflict Between Two 
Worlds. New York: Macmillan, 
1939. 403 pp. ($3.50) 

Parkes, Henry Bamrorp, Marxism: 
An Autopsy. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1939. 300 pp. ($3.00) 

Dr. Rader’s book is an interesting 
and suggestive study of the ideology, 
or intellectual pretensions, of fascism. 
The ideology’s origins are traced 
back to many of the anti-humanist 
and anti-democratic thinkers of the 
past and present, and an acute criti- 
cism of Spengler is included. Dr. 
Rader might have discussed some 
others, such as Rodbertus with his 


notion of the need for a “modern 


Caesar.” The differences between 
fascist ideology and its progenitors, 
as well as the likenesses, are ana- 
lyzed, for fascism puts its own pecu- 
liar stamp on what it borrows. 

Dr. Rader then proceeds to a 
devastating criticism of the theory of 
the elite, which under fascism is not 
an elite of “the wise and the best,” 
whatever the advocates of the idea, 
from Socrates and Plato down, may 
have thought; of the totalitarian 
state, which implements the rule of 
an “elite” that must necessarily en- 
slave the majority and which regi- 
ments the individual and the intel- 
lect; of the military nature of the 
fascist state, which is the all-devour- 
ing expression of the fascist ideals of 
obedience, discipline and order; of 
the inflamed nationalism and racial- 
ism, which substitutes the exploita- 
tion of passions and prejudices for 
the constructive solution of problems 
and the realization of functional in- 
terests; and, as a result of all these 
attitudes, the “retreat from reason” 
into a grotesque, brutal irrationalism. 

Dr. Rader shows, too, how this 
ideology promotes inequality and op- 
pression, reactionary interests and 
purposes. Fascism rejects humanism, 
democracy and freedom: it is the 
enemy of the finest traditions and 
ideals of western civilization and of 
all the progressive potentials within 
that civilization. 

But while Dr. Rader argues that 
fascism arises out of the decline of 
capitalism and rejects the notion 
(held, among others, by G. A. Bor- 
ghese) that fascism is simply the in- 
spiration of Mussolini and Hitler 
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with no relation to “social and eco- 
nomic factors,” his analyses neither 
stress nor fully understand those fac- 
tors. That may be because he empha- 
sizes the ideological aspects. But no 
movement can be understood 
through its ideology alone. There are 
two social-economic factors that Dr. 
Rader ignores but which are crucial: 

1. The analysis of the “elite” is in 
much too general intellectual terms. 
It is a particular “elite” that concerns 
us in fascism—the propertyless ele- 
ments in the new middle class of 
functionaries in corporate industry, 
government and party which become 
a new ruling class through totali- 
tarian control of absolute political 
and economic power. 

2. The peculiar, all-inclusive total- 
itarianism of fascism is made possi- 
ble by the collectivism of the modern 
world, especially its economic basis. 
There is a totalitarian potential in 
collectivism which fascism exploits, 
but did not create. 

To ignore those social-economic 
factors confuses the problem. Dr. 
Rader’s ideological analysis makes it 
impossible, for example, to explain 
why Russian Stalinism and Italo-Ger- 
man fascism are becoming increas- 
ingly alike. Fascism was always op- 
posed to humanism, democracy and 
freedom. But the backgrounds of 
Stalinism are the humanism, de- 
mocracy and freedom of Marxism, 
socialism and the earlier communism. 
Why, then, a Russian totalitarianism 
that is perhaps more all-devouring 
than the fascist type? Russian back- 
wardness is only part of the explana- 
tion. The full explanation includes 
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dictatorship, the totalitarianism that 
arises out of all-inclusive collectivism, 
and the rule of an “elite” which has 
become a new ruling class. Dr. Rader 
thinks there is socialism in Russia, 
But Stalinism is the opposite of dem- 
ocratic socialism. Is collective owner- 
ship socialist if it destroys the ideals 
of humanism, democracy and free- 
dom that Marxism and socialism al- 
ways emphasized? And if Fascist 
Germany moves toward greater col- 
lective ownership—would that be 
socialism? Dr. Rader makes fascism 
merely “a regulated capitalism with 
a limited extension of government 
ownership.” But while fascism starts 
as the defender of capitalist property, 
it uses power to transform capital- 
ism into a new type of totalitarian 
collectivist society and state in which 
the propertyless “elite” are the rulers 
—as in Soviet Russia. 

One serious error resulting from 
Dr. Rader’s incomplete analysis is 
his call to arms for “collective secur- 
ity” and the “popular front” to in- 
clude Soviet Russia and the com- 
munists as the great enemies of fas 
cism. The Stalin-Hitler pact exploded 
the illusion. It was clear several years 
before the pact that communists 
were maneuvering with democracy 
and that Stalin wanted an agreement 
with Hitler. 

Dr. Parkes makes clear the human- 
ist and democratic inspiration of 
Marxism. Marx “accepted the ideals 
of the liberal enlightenment, of hu- 
man liberty and equality . . . hu 
manistic 
spring of his career.” But that is 
about all that Dr. Parkes grants to 
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Marx. His criticism of Bolshevik 
communism is just and suggestive, 
and so is much of his criticism of 
Marxism. But Dr. Parkes leaves prac- 
tically nothing of Marx’s gigantic 
contribution to the social sciences, 
especially to the problem of social 
change. While the specific tactical 
proposals of Marx are subject to re- 
vision or rejection, a large number 
of his ideas remain valid and fruit- 
ful. We still await a constructive 
revaluation of Marx—an intellectual 
necessity if we are to formulate 
sound opinions on the ideological 
controversies which beset our gener- 
ation. 

Lewis Corey 





Burpetre, Frankuin L., Filibuster- 
ing in the Senate. Princeton, N.]J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1940. 
252 pp. ($2.50) 

This book will satisfy or disappoint 
according to what one expects of a 
“political scientist” writing about 
strategy at a crucial point in the 
political process. Persons who insist 
that the function of political science 
is not merely to describe institutions 
and report occurrences, but to ven- 
ture explanation of why things are 
as they are, and what difference it 
makes that they are as they are—such 
persons are pretty certain to see Mr. 
Burdette as participating with a 
great many of his contemporaries in 
a filibuster against political under- 
standing. Persons who are content to 
have accurate reporting of events and 
careful description of situations, on 
the other hand, will count this book 
an important task well done. 
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The first six of the seven chapters 
describe the successive displays of 
ability or inability to obstruct Senate 
action (by dilatory motions as well as 
by talk) from the time when John 
Adams tried to dominate that august 
body by lecturing it, to the time when 
John Garner tried to dominate it by 
wire-pulling. What measures were 
the filibusterers trying to retard or 
advance? Who led the obstructing 
forces? Who supplied the opposi- 
tion? What tactics, strategy, maneu- 
vers did the filibusterers adopt? And 
how did the opposition go about cir- 
cumventing them? If the obstruction 
took the form of prolonged talk, 
what was said that was especially 
interesting, startling, silly, or unus- 
ually conducive to somnolence? In 
this narrative, one may find material 
for a thesis or a conclusion; Mr. Bur- 
dette offers no suggestions, submits 
no personal judgments which will 
quicken the reader’s arrival at either. 

The remaining chapter is entitled 
“The Dilemma.” If the author clear- 
ly states just what the dilemma is, I 
did not catch it. I can conceive of 
several dilemmas; in my opinion Mr. 
Burdette neither identifies nor grap- 
ples with any of them. Twenty pages 
of the final chapter classify the situa- 
tions which have invited obstruction, 
classify the various methods of ob- 
struction, and summarize the efforts 
to avoid, thwart, or regulate obstruc- 
tion. This leaves only ten pages for 
a possible analysis of “the dilemma,” 
whatever it be, and these are utilized 
“to select and to summarize: to 
choose from a vast mass of verbiage 
the principal arguments of those who 
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have attacked or defended dilatory 
tactics” (p. 230). 

In my opinion Mr. Burdette has 
brought in a light cargo on his 
maiden voyage. But there is smart- 
ness in his work and his sentences 
are unencumbered, graceful, and di- 
rect. When Mr. Burdette decides just 
what he wants to haul and where he 
wants to take it, he will undoubtedly 
pile the wharves high with good 
stuff. For those who do not under- 
stand my metaphor, or will not con- 
descend to it, let it be said that Mr. 
Burdette seems to have it in him to 
produce political literature of quality 
equal to the best that his contempo- 
raries can bring forth. 


Cares S. HyNEMAN 
Louisiana State University 





Bevrer, Ermer A., Propaganda in 
Germany During the Thirty Years 
War. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1940. 49 pp. and 
XIV plates. ($10) 


In the study, historical, sociologi- 
cal, psychological, of public opinion 
and propaganda, the most neglected 
part remains the inquiry into the 
pictorial element. Ample materials 
exist for such a study but, to indicate 
the undone task in the most ambi- 
tious way, there is as yet nothing that 
could be called a political iconology. 
Prof. Beller’s publication on German 
propaganda during the Thirty Years 
War brings to mind that grand desid- 
eratum, and it is more than a re- 
minder—a positive contribution to- 
wards such an undertaking. It is 
scholarly, even if the intricacies of 


baroque German are not always over- 
come in his translations and not all 
historical allusions in these fugitive 
pieces are caught. It notes the exis- 
tence of the Blue Book sort of propa- 
ganda at the time, the appeal to 
Nationalism in a supposedly all-relig- 
ious war, the accusation that an 
enemy strives for world dominion, 
(though all these are older than 
1618). The War in spite or in conse- 
quence of its inordinate length seems 
not to have produced any new propa- 
gandistic features. 

In general there is still prevalent 
in this period the supersaturated 
piece of propaganda, with a plethora 
of words and a crowded picture. 
The modern picture, appearing dur- 
ing the second half of the 18th cen- 
tury, designed to achieve instanta- 
neous effect, was like a percussion 
fuse, to apply a military simile; 


whereas the 17th-century use of the | 


rebus in a satire appears to us a 
slow-working time fuse, if it works 
at all. For the historian, the survival 
of images, their repeated use, their 
modification constitute one of the 
most indelible links between ages; of 
this a few samples are given here 
(plates XIX and XX). 

On the whole, Prof. Beller’s col- 
lection gives a more qualitative than 
quantitative idea of propaganda in 
Germany between 1618 and 1648, 
for a collection like the Gustav Frey- 
tag-Sammlung in Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main alone lists nearly 1100 titles for 
this same period. Either will suffice 
to undeceive those who thought of 
Germany during that War as a com- 
plete waste-land. Waste or not, it 
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could be said: “The printers now 

make a commotion among the com- 
mon people.” (p. 40.) 

A.rrep Vacts 

Institute for Advanced 

Study, Princeton, N.]. 





Lerner, Max, Ideas Are Weapons— 
The History and Uses of Ideas. 
New York: The Viking Press, 
1939 553 PP. ($3-50) 

The title and subtitle of this book 
do not very well prepare one for its 
contents. It is by no means a sys- 
tematic approach to the history and 
use of ideas. It is a collection of 
essays and book reviews which, as 
the author states, “. . . roam over 
many fields—law, literature, politics, 
economics, history, education, sociol- 
ogy, social psychology—and cover 
none with any comprehensiveness.” 
Most of the material in the book has 
been published before. The new ma- 
terial makes up about sixty out of 
the book’s five hundred and more 
pages. The previously published ma- 
terial comes mainly from the New 
Republic, the Nation, the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, and 
various law reviews. The earliest 
published article appeared in 1931; 
the most recent material brings the 
record down to October, 1939. 

To the student of public opinion, 
this book should prove useful in a 
number of ways. First, for certain 
vistas the author throws open, or at 
least indicates. Again, for the short, 
unfortunately too short, descriptions 
of current ideologies. And finally, 


for the world-view of a man stand- 
ing in the position of Max Lerner. 

In the first category there are the 
author’s insistent refusal to treat 
the propaganda-skill group as some- 
thing detached from the currents in 
society, his demand for a reconsid- 
eration of the implication of the 
Freudian approach to the study of 
society, his realization of the dangers 
in the instrumental approach to ideas 
and his attempt to avoid them by 
making a distinction between instru- 
mental and manipulative, his treat- 
ment in causative terms of the con- 
cept of “lag,” and finally his discus- 
sion in the chapter headed “Freedom 
in the Opinion Industries” of the re- 
lationship between “freedom” and 
“equality.” 

Another use of this book will be 
found in its brief sketches of present- 
day ideologies. These appear mainly 
in the form of reviews of the books 
of more or less important person- 
alities. Greatest attention is given 
to the ideas of Brandeis, Holmes, 
Veblen and Beard among the Ameri- 
cans, and to Hitler, Lenin, Laski, 
and Pareto. This material appears in 
Parts II and III of the book. 

Ideas Are Weapons will be of spe- 
cial use to the student of public 
opinion who is concerned with the 
outlook upon the present-day world 
of liberalism of the left, particularly 
that segment of the group reflecting 
most strongly the influence of Veb- 
len. Lerner describes himself as a 
“more or less confirmed Veblenite.” 
Here one has between the covers of a 
single book the responses of such a 
person almost month by month to 
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the critical developments of the past 
decade. Lerner has many changes to 
note and comment upon; what has 
happened within that decade to 
Charles A. Beard, to Walter Lipp- 
mann, to Thurman Arnold, to Har- 
old J. Laski, and to the teachings of 
Lenin. 

And many things have happened. 
This decade has presented trying ex- 
periences to the liberals of the left. 
Max Lerner records many of them 
along with his interpretation. All of 
this will be of use to the student of 
this phase of American thought. But 
such a student will not find here 
much of a record of the response of 
left liberalism to its two most vital 
experiences—the experiences with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the ex- 
periences with the Communist Party 
which came to such an abrupt end 
with the Stalin-Hitler understanding 
of less than a year ago. Useful as 
Max Lerner’s book will be to the 
student of liberalism of the left, he 
will nevertheless have to turn to the 
pages of the Nation and the New 
Republic themselves to find the 
stories of, and whatever lessons have 
been drawn from, these two grande 
affaires of left liberalism in the past 
decade. 

D. A. HartMan 
New York University 





CantriL_, Haptey; Gaupet, Haze; 
and Herzoc, Herta, The Invasion 
from Mars. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1940. 228 pp. 
($2.50) 

The Invasion from Mars is an emi- 
nently readable introduction to the 


psychology of panic. It is, in partic. 
ular, a study of the panic caused by 
the Orson Welles broadcast of Oc. 
tober 30, 1938. The book is designed 
for both the intelligent layman and 
the academician, and should do well 
on both fronts. The general topic it- 
self—large-scale panic—is a highly 
pertinent one in our present world, 
Professor Cantril has brought mod- 
ern techniques to bear upon the 
problem—hitherto treated _ largely 
through casual observation—and has 
obtained a number of significant 
results. 

The data for the study were ob- 
tained in large part from interviews 
of 135 subjects conducted by trained 
interviewers using an extensive ques- 
tionnaire. The interviews were made 
between a week and ten days after 
the broadcast, a delay that was un- 
fortunate but dictated by the circum- 
stances of the case. Surveys con- 
ducted by the American Institute for 
Public Opinion and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System were also em- 
ployed. 

Although paying tribute to the 
realistic character of the broadcast— 
strikingly apparent to one who reads 
the script at the beginning of the 
book—Professor Cantril is primarily 
interested not in the stimulus but 
in the individuals who responded to 
it. What psychological conditions 
made such a large number of radio 
listeners take the broadcast at face 
value, without checking up on it, of 
without making more than feeble 
and inadequate attempts at check 
ing? 
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One important condition, Profes- 
sor Cantril declares, was lack of 
“critical ability”—the ability to bring 
information or training to bear upon 
a stimulus and evaluate it properly. 
In support of this statement is the 
evidence that the greater an individ- 
ual’s education, the less tendency 
there was for him to be taken in by 
the broadcast. Other factors, how- 
ever, cut across this condition, for 
some individuals with good educa- 
tion and presumably good critical 
ability were thoroughly frightened. 
One of these factors was “suscepti- 
bility -to- suggestion - when - facing -a- 
dangerous-situation,” which Profes- 
sor Cantril believes to be a general 
characteristic of personality, indi- 
cated (or defined) by reports on the 
questionnaire of personal insecurity, 
phobias, worries, lack of self-confi- 
dence, fatalistic attitude, “religi- 
osity,” and frequent church attend- 
ance. Another factor was the con- 
crete situation in which the broad- 
cast was heard. If, for example, an 
individual was surrounded by other 
individuals who were excited and ac- 
cepted the broadcast as a news re- 
port, or if he was close to the spot 
where the Martians were supposed 
to have landed, then he had a greater 
tendency to believe the broadcast 
than otherwise. 

Professor Cantril further stresses 
the point that the general social and 
world situation at the time of the 


broadcast favored the operation of 


suggestion and emotional belief. The 
economic insecurities of the time, the 
uncertain character of the future, the 
threat of European war—these fac- 
tors combined to dispose people in 
general to believe in the occurrence 
of a catastrophe. 

The reviewer feels that the sys- 
tematic side of the book could be 
improved. Some of the concepts used 
to explain public response to the 
broadcast, such as lack of “critical 
ability” and “susceptibility-to-sugges- 
tion - when - facing -a-dangerous-situa- 
tion,” are rather vague, and are not 
clearly distinguished from one an- 
other. The reviewer would also like 
to have seen a fuller treatment of 
the relation of fear and anxiety to 
emotional belief. The evidence from 
this study indicates clearly, as do 
other reports of panic behavior, from 
Defoe’s “Journal of the Plague Year” 
to Prince’s study of the Halifax 
disaster, that when individuals are 
beset by fears and anxieties, they are 
prone to believe in events that would 
realize or crystallize their fears, and 
to believe with as little evidence and 
logic as they believe in what they 
desire when under the influence of 
adient motives. This is in direct 
contradiction to the common, naive 
and erroneous view that all emo- 
tional belief is determined according 
to the principle of wish-fulfillment. 


Donato V. McGraNaHAN 
Harvard University 
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PART I. PROPAGANDA STRATEGY AND TECHNIQUE 


Cuitps, Harwoop Lawrence. /ntro- 
duction to Public Opinion. New 
York: Wiley, 1940. London: Chap- 
man and Hall, 1940. 151 pp. 
Lectures before American Council on 
Public Relations, 1939-40, by Princeton 
political scientist. 

Franke, HERMANN (Major-General), 
editor. Handbuch der neuzeit- 
lichen Wehrwissenschaften. Ber- 
lin: De Gruyter, 1936-39. 5 vols. 
Standard reference manual for German 
Army. General Franke and Dr. Fried- 
rich Bertkau have articles on “Psycho- 
logical Warfare” (geistiger Krieg), vol. 
I, pp. 105-09; “Propaganda,” pp. 555- 
56; “Military Propaganda” (Wehr- 
propaganda), pp. 710-12. See also, “Mili- 
tary Psychology” (Wehrpsychologie), p. 
712, by Dr. Max Simoneit. 

Lavine, Harotp; and WeEcHsLER, 
James. War Propaganda and the 
United States. New Haven: Yale 
University, 1940. 363 pp. 
Describes both foreign and domestic ef- 
forts to control U.S. opinion; analyzes 
social forces that produce receptivity and 
resistance to various propaganda appeals; 


discusses organization and importance of 
propaganda bureaus, war correspondents, 
British lecturers, German postcards, US. 
“benefit” social functions. Mr. Lavine is 
a staff writer of Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis; Mr. Wechsler a New York 
journalist. 

Martin, Kinostey. “The Ministry of 
Information [of Great Britain],” 
Political Quarterly, 10:502-16 Oc- 
tober 1939). 

SONNABEND, H. “Sociological Impli- 
cations of Propaganda,” Proceed- 
ings and Transactions of Rhodesia 
Scientific Association (Salisbury, 
South Africa), 37:67-79 (1939). 
Lucid general statement of social func 
tions of propaganda, by social scientist, 
Witwatersrand University. Bibliography, 
pp. 78-79. 

Wiutson, Cuarres H. “Hitler, Goeb- 
bels, and the Ministry for Props 
ganda,” Political Quarterly, 10:8 
99 (January 1939). 

Careful summary of activities and a 
ministrative machinery of Germat 
propaganda ministry. 
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Methods of Collective Management 
Closely Related to Propaganda 


Cerne, Leo M. Adjusting Your 

Business to War, foreword by 
Louis A. Johnson. New York: 
Tax Research Institute of America, 
Inc. 1939. 238 pp. 
“Aside from certain introductory and 
digressive material, the book presents a 
detailed description of procurement plan- 
ning, industrial mobilization, mobiliza- 
tion of man power, and war financing. 
The war-planners envisage complete, dic- 
tatorial control over every phase of eco- 
nomic life. By means of allocations, 
priorities, licensing, compulsory orders, 
price fixing, regimentation of labor, 
forced service of technicians and manage- 
ment, and commandeering of industrial 
property, it is proposed to integrate the 
whole economy into a national war ma- 
chine. 

“The organization responsible, at least 
in the initial stage, for exercising this 
power is the War Resources Administra- 
tion—a civilian group appointed by the 
President on his own declaration that an 
emergency exists, and responsible solely 
to him.”—Horace M. Gray in Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 209:200-01 (May 1940). 

Davis, Gzorce T. A Navy Second to 
None: The Development of Mod- 
ern American Naval Policy. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, for Yale 
University Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies. 1940. 508 pp. 

Hunter, Rosert. Revolution: Why, 


How, When? New York: Har- 


pers, 1940. 385 pp. 

By veteran U.S. Socialist scholar, leader, 
and teacher (University of California). 
Surveys world revolutionary history and 
concludes that revolution depends on 
four factors: a governmental system dis- 
credited by defeat in war or economic 
collapse or both; a ruined monetary sys- 
tem; an exhausted populace, an active in- 
surgent minority composed of “embit- 
tered aggressive sections of leaders of the 


middle classes” operating with the sup- 
port of a rebellious military. It is not the 
populace that makes revolutions but the 
middle class, or what would correspond 
to the middle class in other times than 
ours. Revolutions are not made by mass 
misery, but by structural collapse. Pov- 
erty much more often induces apathy 
than militant despair. Defeat and infla- 
tion basically explain Lenin, Mussolini, 
Hitler. Revolutionary technique, as prac- 
ticed by these three men, is described in 
a few swift pages. Bibliographic foot- 
notes, 


SociETY FOR THE PsYCHOLOGICAL 


Stupy oF Sociat Issugs. Industrial 
Conflict: A Psychological Inter- 
pretation (First Yearbook of the 


Society). New York: Cordon, 
1939. 583 pp. 

First publication of this group of “mili- 
tantly progressive” scientists and social 
leaders, organized to promote psychologi- 
cal wisdom on crucial topics. Contains 
contributions by a variety of writers, in- 
cluding economists, personnel managers, 
lawyers, sociologists, educational philoso- 
phers, historians, political scientists, busi- 
ness leaders, labor leaders, psychiatrists, ; 
and psychologists. Among other papers 
are: “Objectivity in the Social Sciences,” 
by Hadley Cantril and Danie! Katz; “So- 
cial Psychology and Public Policy,” by 
Ernest L. Hilgard; “The Johnstown 
Strike of 1937: A Case Study of Large- 
Scale Conflict,” by Keith Sward; “An 
Employer and an Organizer View the 
Same Series of Conflicts,” by the editors; 
“Analysis of ‘Class’ Structure of Con- 
temporary American Society: Psychologi- 
cal Bases of Class Divisions,” by Arthur 
W. Kornhauser; “Labor Unions as Seen 
By Their Members: An Attempt to Mea- 
sure Attitudes,” by Theodore Newcomb; 
“Psychology of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Procedures,” by Samuel P. Hayes, 
Jr.; “Propaganda and Symbol Manipula- 
tion,” by Selden C. Menefee; “The Prob- 
lem of Teaching Realistically the Psy- 
chology of Industrial Conflict,” by Ellis 
Freeman. Contains extensive bibliog- 
raphy. 
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PART II. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY THE 
NAME OF THE PROMOTING GROUP 


Political Parties 

Burpetre, FRankuin L. Filibustering 
in the Senate. Princeton: Princeton 
University, 1940. 252 pp. 
Comprehensive account of U.S. Senate 
filibusters from John Randolph to Huey 
Long and after. Bibliographic footnotes. 

Communist Party or U.S.A. Or- 
GANIZATIONAL-EDUCATIONAL Com- 
Mission. How to Organize Mass 
Meetings. New York: Workers 
Library, 1940. 48 pp. 
How to conduct and publicize a meeting, 
how to appeal for funds, how to obtain 
publicity, singers, musicians, films, etc. 

“Political Campaign Funds,” For- 
tune (July 1940). 
Cost of the 1936 campaign for the Presi- 
dency was about $50,000,000; in 1940 it 
may cost as much. Article appraises 
sources and uses of funds. 

“Resolutions Adopted by National 
Committee of Communist Party, 
U.S.A., in Plenary Session, Feb- 
ruary 17-18, 1940,” Communist, 
19:211-31 (March 1940). 


Functional Groups 

(Occupational, Religious, etc.) 

CarseL, Witrrep. A History of the 

Chicago Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, Chicago: Normandie 
House, 1940. Introduction by Paul 
H. Douglas. 323 pp. 
Prepared at request of Chicago Joint 
Board, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. Bibliography, pp. 287- 
304, 309-16. 

“Fifteen Years of Community Adver- 
tising in the United States: A Cur- 
rent Survey of the Promotional Ac- 
tivities of City, County, State and 
Regional Organizations, Supple- 


mented with a Record of the Years | 
since 1924,” Western Advertising, | 
January 5, 1940, pp. 49-51 ff. 

Fiske, Frances. So You're Publici 
Chairman. New York: McGraw. 
Hill, 1940. 189 pp. 

For leaders of women's clubs. 

Fioyp, W. J. “Bank Publicity,” Cang 
dian Banker, 47:72-9 (October 
1939). 

Gooprich, N. H. “Anti-Semitic 
Propaganda: New Line,” Contem. 
porary Jewish Record, November 
1939, pp. 20-26. 

Horcnkiss, Grorce Burton. An 
Outline of Advertising: Its Phi- 
losophy, Science, Art and Strategy, 
revised edition. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1940. 631 pp. 

Standard text. Bibliography at ends of 
chapters. 

“How Industrial Advertisers Fix 
Budgets: Ratios for Complete Pro 
grams,” Printers Ink, December 
22, 1939, pp. 69-70 ff. 

Journal of Politics. Gainesville, Flor- 
ida, quarterly, 1939—. 

New journal published by Southern Po- 
litical Science Association in co-operation | 
with University of Florida. ) 

Kirkpatrick, C. A. “Capitalizing | 
on the Tourist Trade: State Tech- 
niques,” State Government, 13:41 | 
42 ff. (March 1940). 
Inside back cover of this issue of Sta | 
Government has table on state adverts | 
ing (agency, appropriation, purpose). | 

Lanc, Harry. “62”: Biography of ¢ 
Union. New York: Undergarmeat 
and Negligee Workers Union, 
I.L.G.W.U., Local 62, 1940. 222 
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The author, a New York labor journalist, 
was for five years an organizer and busi- 
ness agent of the union. Bibliography, 
p. 222. 

McDona.p, Davin JoHNn; and Lyncn, 


Epwarp A. Coal and Unionism: 
A History of the American Coal 
Miners’ Unions. Silver Spring, 
Maryland: Lynald Books, 1940. 
226 pp. 

Deals mainly with history of United 
Mine Workers; written by two of their 
officials on the Union's 50th anniversary. 
Bibliography, p. 227. 

Mancina, F. A., and Brown, G. H. 
“Relationship between Sales and 
Advertising of Department Stores,” 
Journal of Business (University of 
Chicago), 13:1-16 (January 1940). 

Mirus, Water. “Propaganda for 
War,” Southern Review, 5:201-10 
(October 1939). 

Moore, Hersert. Psychology for 

Business and Industry. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1939. 527 pp. 
Text by psychologist, Mount Holyoke 
College, dealing with job-hunting, per- 
sonnel problems, advertising and market- 
ing. Bibliography at ends of chapters. 

Mort, Joun Raveicu. Five Decades 
and a Forward View. New York: 
Harpers, 1939. 139 pp. 

An account of the missionary movement 
of the past fifty years, by one of its lead- 
ing figures. 

“A Picture of Bank Advertising,” 
Banking, April 1940, p. 46. 
Advertising Department of American 
Bankers Association analyzes 583 an- 
swers to a questionnaire on bank adver- 
using practices. 

Rapin, Max. “The Achievements of 
the American Bar Association,” 
series in American Bar Association 


Journal, November 1939 - April 
1940. 


Ripiey, 


Taytor, Epmonp. 


WELD, 


WELp, 


CLARENCE EvucENne; and 
Simon, Herpert A. Specifications 
for the Annual Municipal Report. 
Chicago: International City Man- 
agers Association, 1939. 59 pp- 


Rosenrars, JosepH. The National 


Labor Policy and How it Works. 


New York: Harpers, 1940. 732 pp. 
Heavily documented analysis of the 
working of the National Labor Relations 
Act, by an NLRB attorney. Propaganda 
and censorship of various kinds are now 
included among the “unfair” practices 
forbidden by the Act, and receive exten- 
sive treatment in this book. Bibliographic 
footnotes. 


SaRGENT, Porter. “British Propa- 


ganda in the U.S.: The Effective 
Machine that Got Us Into the Last 
War is Being Oiled for Noiseless 
Action,” Common Sense, Novem- 
ber 1939, p. 13-15. 

By editor of annual Handbook of Private 
Schools in the U.S. 


“Propaganda 
Changes Poisons,” Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, April 20, 1940, pp. 27 ff. 
U.S. correspondent describes current ef- 
forts of Europe's official propagandists. 


U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


SpeciaL COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERI- 
can Activities. Investigation of 
Un-American Propaganda Activi- 
ties in the U.S., hearings. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1938 ff. 

“The Dies Committee.” Ten parts (6456 
pp.) have been published. 

Louis Dwicut Harve tt. 
“Growth of Advertising since the 
Civil War: 45 Million Then, a Bil- 
lion 600 Million Now,” Printers 
Ink, April 5, 1940, pp. 15-17. 
Louis Dwicur Harve tt. 
“$1,600,000,000 Spent for 1939 Ad- 
vertising Shows Modest Increase 
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over Grand Total for 1938,” Prin- 
ters Ink, March 1, 1940, pp. 13-16. 
Printers Ink’s annual estimate, based on 
Printers Ink Index, Raymond's direct 
mail statistics, U.S. Census of Manufac- 
tures, Premium Association data, etc. 


ZiskinD, Daviv. One Thousand 
Strikes of Government Employees, 
New York: Columbia University, 


1940. 279 pp. 
Scholarly study of labor tactics. Bibliog. 


raphy, pp. 261-68. 


PART III. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY THE 
RESPONSE TO BE ELICITED 


American Teacher, special 64-page 
issue, April 1940, on federal aid to 
education. 

Articles by numerous authorities place 
federal aid proposals in a national politi- 
cal and economic context. 

Casot, Hucu. The Patient's Dilem- 
ma: The Quest for Medical Secur- 
ity in America. New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1940. 284 pp. 
Well-known U.S. surgeon argues that the 
U.S. ought to be dotted with medical 
centers where rich and poor alike may be 
examined and treated not by one doctor 
but by half a dozen specialists who have 
every essential laboratory and therapeutic 
facility at their disposal. “Private prac- 
tice is no longer good enough.” Briefly 
suggests a possible propaganda campaign. 

Doos, Leonarp WiiuiaM. The Plans 

of Men. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity, 1940. 411 pp. 
Social psychologist, Yale, analyzes the 
social and other sciences for what they 
have contributed or failed to contribute 
to guiding society. Proposes more active 
social planning, beginning provisionally 
with regionalism. Bibliography, pp. 386- 
96. 

Mappox, W1L11AM Percy. European 
Plans for World Order. (James- 
Rowe-Patten Pamphlet series, no. 
8). Philadelphia: American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 


1940. 44 pp. 


Includes “Official Peace Aim Declara- 
tions” of Britain, Germany, Pope Pius; 
“Minority [e.g., British Labour] Party 
Peace Proposals; various plans for “Re- 
organizing the League of Nations,” for 
an “International Police Force,” and for 
three types of “Federal Unions” and 
“Regional Federations.”” Dr. Maddox is a 
University of Pennsylvania political scien- 
tist. 

Next Steps in Consumer Education 
(Institute for Consumer Educa. 
tion, Stephens College, Bulletin no. 
1). Columbia, Mo., August 1939. 
Proceedings of a national conference. 

Pritcuarp, E. G. “Motion Picture 
Films for Health and Safety Edv- 
cation, Available from Five State 
Agencies,” Health Officer, 4:300 
12 (December 1939). 

Witmer, HELEN Leann. Psychiatric 
Clinics for Children, with Special 
Reference to State Programs. New 


York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1940. 437 Pp- 

Faculty member of Smith College School 
of Social Work, who is Research Asso 
ciate of National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, surveys against a background 
of psychiatric and sociological knowl 
edge, the theoretical and historical basis 
of clinical child psychiatry; the status of 
state-financed clinics in the U.S.; and 
plans for effective psychiatric service in 
the future. Bibliographic footnotes. 
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PART IV. THE SYMBOLS AND PRACTICES OF 
WHICH PROPAGANDA MAKES USE 


Avsert, Ernst. “German Propa- 
ganda,” Contemporary Review, 
157:84-88 (January 1940). 

General comment on Hitler's propaganda 
theories as expressed in Mein Kampf and 
in practice. 

Atsop, JosepH; and KinTNER, Ros- 
ert. American White Paper: The 
Story of American Diplomacy and 
the Second World War. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1940. 
109 Ppp- 

By two Washington correspondents. Said 
to reflect directly the point of view of 
President F. D. Roosevelt. 

AncELL, Norman, pseud. For What 
Do We Fight? New York: Har- 
per’s, 1940. 327 pp. 

War and peace aims of noted British 
journalist. 

Bates, Ernest SUTHERLAND. Ameri- 
can Faith: Its Religious, Political 
and Economic Foundations. New 


York: Norton, 1940. 479 pp. 
From the Colonies to about 1850. Holds 
that Protestantism began as a radical 
lower-class movement, social and eco- 
nomic as well as theological, which was 
ultimately taken over by the rising bour- 
geoisie under Luther, Calvin, and others. 
Both in the Old World and the New 
the struggle for religious freedom was 
part of a broader struggle for social, 
economic and political advancement. 
Before his death in 1939, Dr. Bates was 
a well-known professor and critic of 
literature. 

Bearp, Cuarces Austin. A Foreign 


Policy for America. New York: 
Knopf, 1940. 154 pp. 

Well-known U.S. historian proposes a 
policy of “Continental Americanism.” 
Sequel to his Giddy Minds and Foreign 
Quarrels (1939), which recommended 
Non-intervention in Europe. 


Eaton, 


Buiven, Bruce. “The Road to Hys- 


teria, 1940,” Virginia Quarterly 
Review, 16:190-201 (Spring 1940). 
New Republic’s editor cites examples of 
World War lynchings and other hysteri- 
cal manifestations, and discusses current 
events that might lead to their repetition 
in 1940. 


Buett, RaymMonp Leste. Isolated 


America. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1940. 457 pp. 

Theory of causes of current domestic and 
international crises, and “Design for a 
New World,” by a well-known U.S. spe- 
cialist on international! relations who is 
chairman of Fortune’s Round Tables. 
Suggests an “International Development 
Fund” and an international planned 
economy. 


Cuase, Stuart. The New Western 


Front, revised edition. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1939. 197 pp. 
Re-issue of this author's well-known 
statement of the case for non-interven- 
tion in Europe by the powers of the 
Western Hemisphere. Bibliography, pp. 
191-92. 


Conn, Davin Lewis. The Good Old 


Days, introduction by Sinclair 
Lewis. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1940. 597 pp. 

History of American morals and man- 
ners as seen through the Sears, Roebuck 
Catalogs, 1905-1940, by ex-department 
store man, now turned author. 


D’Arms, E. F. “The Classics as 


Propaganda in Modern Italy,” So- 
cial Research, 6:556-63 (November 
1939). 

Ciement. Freedom of 
Thought in the Old South. Dur- 
ham: Duke University, 1940. 343 
PP- 

Portrays the successful control of public 
opinion in the antebellum South, 1790- 
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1860, by a powerful minority. At the 
time of the Civil War there were less 
than 11,000 individuals, or about three- 
fourths of 1 percent of the free popula- 
tion, numbered among the select South- 
ern group whose members owned fifty 
or more slaves. 

There was some debate on slavery in 
Southern States in the early Eighteen 
Thirties; but after 1835 silence was the 
general policy. By 1850 “a striking 
change had taken place in the quality of 
leaders produced by the South.” They 
were “warped by strong sectional preju- 
dices, they lacked a catholic point of 
view, and they had lost the magic glow 
of republicanism.” Bibliographic foot- 
notes. 

Frencn, Paut Comty, editor. Com- 
mon Sense Neutrality: Mobilizing 
for Peace. New York: Hastings 
House, 1940. 255 pp. 

Anthology of views of twenty-five well- 
known Americans on advantages of stay- 
ing out of the European war. 
Frrepricu, Cart Joacnim; and Ma- 
son, Epwarp S., editors. Public 
Policy. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 


vard University, 1940. 391 pp. 
First of a projected series of annual vol- 
umes of essays to be issued under the 
auspices of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Public Administration. Edward S. 
Mason's contribution, “Price Policies 
and Full Employment,” presents an an- 
alysis of the effects of nonfree competi- 
tion pricing upon industrial efficiency, 
employment, and recovery. Donald Wal- 
lace’s article, “Industrial Markets and 
Public Policy,” analyzes recent works of 
Burns, Means, Simons, Ezekiel, Nourse 
and Drury, and Hamilton on the best 
policy to be pursued against monopoly 
power. A. H. Feller’s “Public Policy of 
Industrial Control” states a case for the 
application of varying techniques of 
monopoly control to different industrial 
situations. Lewis Sims writes on “Social 
Scientists in the Federal Service.” 
Grasse, Paut; and Murpny, Garp- 


NER. We Call lt Human Nature. 
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New York: Harpers, 1940. 120 pp. 
Pictorial popularization of basic princ- 
ples of psychology, using the most ad- 
vanced visual techniv;“es. Bibliography, 
p. 117. 

JoHNseN, JuLtia Emity, compiler, 
U.S. Foreign Policy (Reference 
Shelf, vol. 13, no. 6). New York: 
Wilson, 1939. 111 pp. 

Debate manual. 

Journal of the History of Ideas. Lan. 

caster, Penna., quarterly, January 
1940—. 
“A journal which will emphasize the 
interrelations of studies in the fields of 
history of philosophy, of literature and 
the arts, of the natural and social si- 
ences, of religion, and of political and 
social movements.” Editor: Arthur 0, 
Lovejoy, the Johns Hopkins University; 
managing editor: Philip P. Wiener, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 

Kataw, Maximo Mancutiat. Aan Ia 
troduction to Philippine Social Sa- 
ence, 2d edition. Manila, Pl: 


Philippine Education Co., 1938. 
79° pp- 

General college text. Dr. Kalaw, member 
of the National Assembly, was formerly 
Professor of Political Science, University 
of the Philippines. First edition: 1933. 
Bibliography, pp. 769-80. 

Knop, W. G. J., compiler. Beware of 
the English! German Propaganda 
Exposes England, foreword by. 
Stephen King-Hall. London: 
Hamilton, 1939. 304 pp. 
Collection of articles and cartoons about 
England which have appeared in a repre- 
sentative group of German periodicals. 

Lutz, Raven Haswe v. “Propaganda 
and the Development of the Chaw- 
vinistic Spirit,” World Affairs In- 
terpreter, 10:52-56 (April 1939). 

MclItwarne, SHretps. The Southern 
Poor-White from Lubberland # 
Tobacco Road. Norman, Okla: 
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University of Oklahoma, 1939. 274 
I tes unsystematic history of the 
characterizations of the Southern poor- 
white in American literature, 1728-1938. 
Bibliography, pp. 249-67. 

Merriam, Cuarces Epwarp. The 
New Democracy and the New 
Despotism. New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1939. 278 pp. 

Mutus, Watter. Why Europe Fights. 
New York: William Morrow, 


1940. 277 pp- 

History of the years since 1919 by the 

author of Road to War (1935), written 

“for young people and their parents.” 
Muste, ApraHaM Joun. Non-vio- 


lence in an Aggressive World. 


New York: Harpers, 1940. 211 pp. 
Well-known U.S. church and labor lead- 
er marshals the arguments for non-vio- 
lence as a constructive method of cre- 
ating a peaceful world, and suggests a 
political program. Chapter 2, “Pacifism 
as Revolutionary Strategy,” states: “It is 
now generally recognized that the bal- 
ance of power in deciding whether a 
people shall turn toward reaction or 
toward social progress rests with certain 
sections of the middle class—farmers, 
the better-paid workers, technicians, 
small business people, professional peo- 
ple. . . . If the workers and left-wing 
intellectuals renounce the democratic 
process, for whatever reason .. . the 
reactionaries and Fascists are given the 
opportunity which they covet to pose as 
the defenders of order and national in- 


tegrity . . . multitudes of these middle 
class elements will choose a Fascist dic- 
tatorship. . . .” Bibliography, pp. 204- 
05. 


Opum, Howarp WasHINGTON. A meri- 
can Social Problems: An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the People and 
their Dilemmas. New York: Holt, 
1939. 549 pp. 

College text by professor of sociology, 


University of North Carolina. Bibliog- 
raphy in last chapter. 


RauscHNING, HERMANN. The Revolu- 

tion of Nihilism: Warning to the 
West. New York: Alliance Book 
Corp., 1939. 300 pp. 
The aims and methods of the Nazi 
movement, as described by a formerly 
influential supporter of Hitler who has 
left the Nazi movement. English edition: 
Germany's Revolution of Destruction 
(1939); German edition: Die Revolu- 
tion des Nihilismus (1938). 

Santoro, Cesare. Hitler Germany. 

Berlin: Internationaler Verlag, 
1939. 554 PPp- 
By an Italian journalist. Depicts the 
political, social, and cultural heritage of 
the Nazi régime, with a description of 
the economy and the cultural program 
of the New Germany down to the spring 
of 1939. 

SotisConen, Rosesup  Lorta 
TescHner. A Comparative Study 
of the History Program in English 
and American Secondary Schools 
(Ph.D. thesis, Pennsylvania ). Phila- 
delphia: The author, 1939. 198 pp. 

Summers, Harrison Boyp; and Sum- 
MERS, Rospert Epwarp. Dictator- 
ships vs. Democracies (Reference 
Shelf, vol. 12, no. 4). New York: 
Wilson, 1939. 109 pp. 

Debate manual. Supplements vol. 12, 
no. 1 (1938; 374 pp.), which was on a 
possible “Anglo-American Agreement.” 

“Symposium on the Totalitarian 
State from the Standpoints of His- 
tory, Political Science, Economics 
and Sociology,” Proceedings of 
American Philosophical Society, 82 
no. 1:1-102 (February 23, 1940). 
Fritz Morstein Marx on “Totalitarian 
Politics’; Thomas Woody on “Princi- 
ples of Totalitarian Education”; Hans 
Kohn on “The Totalitarian Philosophy 
of War”; C. R. Whittlesey on totalitari- 
anism and international trade; Moritz J. 
Bonn on “Economics of Totalitarian 
States”; Herbert Heaton and Carlton J. 
H. Hayes on history of totalitarianism. 
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Warnotre, Danier. “Les vertus 

bourgeoises, leur origine, leur sig- 
nification,” Revue de l'Institut de 
Sociologie, 19:1-14 (1939). 
Belgian sociologist reviews the recent 
work of Svend Ranulf, Danish scholar, 
whose leading concept is “moral indig- 
nation,” and who finds that this “disin- 
terested tendency to inflict punishment” 
exists only in societies where there is 
a lower middle class. Substituting intense 
morality for the gratifications of the 
wealthy and for the submissive enjoy- 
ments of the laborer, this class finds 
rationalizations for its sadistic impulses 
in our times which perhaps it could not 
find before the breakdown of plutocracy 
and plutocratic traditions. 

Wetts, Hersert Georce. The New 
World Order. New York: Alfred 


A. Knopf, 1940. 145 pp. 

“Mr. Wells points to two forces which 
are disrupting the contemporary world, 
war or no war: the progressive abolition 
of distance, and the change of scale in 


the power available to do the world’s 
work. These two forces dictate a basic 
reorganization of the world community, 
The era of fragmentation is over, whether 
political fragmentation into numerous 
sovereign States or economic fragmenta. 
tion into numerous privately owned busi- 
ness organizations. 

“The only solution is collectivization, 
or, in current terms, federation plus so- 
cialism. However, Mr. Wells tilts at 
Clarence Streit’s “Union Now” because 
he thinks it is being made a cloak under 
which various objectionable people are 
crawling for protection. He objects that 
Mr. Streit and his friends are engaged 
in making federation a magic word and 
nothing more. They don’t at all see that 
federation without socialism is simply a 
new version of the disastrous League 
of Nations. . . . Central in his pro- 
gram is a new declaration of the Rights 
of Man, which he prints in full on pages 
105 to 110. . . .”"——C. Hartley Grattan 
in New York Times Book Review, Feb. 
18, 1940, p. 5. 


PART V. CHANNELS OF PROPAGANDA 


Agents Who Specialize in 

Managing Propaganda 

Amerincer, Oscar. If You Don’t 
Weaken. New York: Holt, 1940. 
476 pp. 

Autobiography of Socialist editor of 
Oklahoma City American Guardian. 
ArRNoLpD, Frank A. Do You Want 
to Get Into Radio? New York: 

Stokes, 1940. 140 pp. 

Brief occupational survey of the radio 
industry, including its public relations 
specialists. 

Bartiett, K. G.; and Miiter, D. W. 
Occupations in Radio (Occupa- 
tional Monographs, no. 12). Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 


1940. 48 pp. 


DaniE.s, JosepHus. Tar Heel Editor. 


Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1939. 544 pp. 


First volume of autobiography (1862 to 
about 1893) of well-known North Caro- 
lina journalist, politician and diplomat. 


Davis, E. W. Advertising as an Oc- 


cupation (Occupational Mono- 
graphs, no. 9). Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1939. 48 pp. 


“Men of War,” Time, June 3, 1949, 


p. 58. 
On Germany's official Pressekompamie, 
war correspondents who are trained to 
fight as soldiers and report their battles 
to the German press. 


SenpER, Toni. Toni Sender: The 


Autobiography of a German Rebel. 
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New York: Vanguard, 1939. 319 
PP- se : 
Toni Sender, Socialist, pacifist, labor 
leader of upper middle class origins, was 
a woman member of the German Reich- 
stag through the thirteen years before 
Hitler came into power. 
“The 30,000 Managers,” Fortune 
(February 1940). 
Study of some of the personal charac- 
teristics of the 30,000-odd managers of 
the largest U.S. corporations. Fortune 
sampled 100 corporation presidents in a 
list composed as follows: “The first ten 
railroads and utilities in point of assets; 
the first five companies in the oil, steel, 
chain-store, and mining groups; and the 
first sixty other industrials.” 
Wituramson, SaMvuet T. Frank Gan- 
nett. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1940. 250 pp. 
Biography of the newspaper publisher. 


Agencies Used in 

Disseminating Propaganda 

ApaM, Tuomas Ritcuis. Motion Pic- 
tures in Adult Education (Studies 
in the Social Significance of Adult 
Education, no. 18). New York: 
American Association for Adult 
Education, 1940. 94 pp. 

Audio-Visual Aids to Schools, Col- 
leges, Churches, and Adult Study 
Groups (University of North Caro- 
lina Extension Division Bulletin, 
vol. 19, no. 1). Chapel Hill, July 
1939. 94 pp. 

“Bad News for the Networks,” 
Time, June 24, 1940, p. 66. 
Federal Communications Commission's 
Committee on Monopolism produces its 
long-awaited report on the radio indus- 
try, finding “undertones of monopoly all 
through the $165,000,000-a-year (1938) 
broadcasting industry,” claiming that 
RCA “‘is controlled by three persons who 
between them have only 5,829 shares of 
a total of 9,864,502 voted by them,” and 
recommending cxtensive reorganization 


and government supervision of the whole 
system. 

Barnouw, Erik. Handbook of Radio 

Writing. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1939. 306 pp. 
Tricks of the trade described from the 
wide experience of Dutch-born, Prince- 
ton-graduated author, dramatist, trouper, 
script-writer who teaches radio writing 
at Columbia. Includes examples from 
popular programs; pointers on back- 
ground music and sound effects; lists 
of tabooed words and subjects. 

Cook, D. E.; and Ranseck-Smitn, 
Eva, compilers. Educational Film 
Catalog, 2d edition revised. New 
York: Wilson, 1939. 332 pp. 
Revision of standard reference work, 
classifying 2370 non-theatrical films, with 
title and subject indexes. 

Denny, Grorce VERNON, JR. 4 


Handbook for Discussion Leaders. 
New York: Town Hall, 1938. 32 


Prepared for use in connection with pro- 
grams of America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air. 

Dent, Evtswortu C. The Audio- 


Visual Handbook, third edition. 


Chicago: Educational Screen, 1940. 
212 pp. 
Manual on visual and audio-visual teach- 
ing aids, including source list on mate- 
rials and equipment. 

Films. New York, quarterly, Novem- 


ber 1939—. 
New “quarterly of discussion and analy- 
sis.” 


Goutp, Joun. New England Town 
Meeting: Safeguard of Democracy. 
Brattleboro, Vt.: Stephen Daye 
Press, 1940. 61 pp. 

Shows, in text and photographs, the 
course of a typical New England town 
meeting—the people who come, what 
they vote upon, what they discuss, and 
the men and women they elect to office. 
GrirritH, Ricuarp. “Films at the 


New York World’s Fair [of 
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1939], Films, 1: 61-75 (Novem- 
ber 1939). 

INTER-AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
AND Liprary Association. Pro- 
ceedings of the First and Second 
Conventions, Washington, D.C., 
1938 and 1939. New York: Wil- 
son, 1938 and 1939. 267 and 330 
PP- 

Addresses and papers on Hemisphere in- 
tellectual co-operation. Includes material 
on library facilities, newspaper collec- 
tions, government publications, children’s 
books, etc., of the various American 
countries. 

Joecket, CarLeton Bruns, editor. 
Current Issues in Library Admin- 
istration (University of Chicago 
Studies in Library Science). Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago, 1939. 
392 pp- 

Papers before the Library Institute, 1938. 
Includes “Public Relations in Public Ad- 
ministration,” by James L. McCamy; 
“Interpretation of the Public Library,” 
and “Practical Publicity Methods,”’ by 
J. A. Lowe. Bibliography, pp. 371-85. 
JoeckeLt, CarLETON Bruns; and 
Carnovsky, Leon. A Metropolitan 
Library in Action: A Survey of the 
Chicago Public Library (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Studies in Library 
Science). Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1940. 466 pp. 

Elaborate study by two specialists in 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago. Includes a study of social com- 
position of cardholders and of each 
group’s attitudes toward the Library. 
Kann, E. J., Jr. “Hawhaw and Hee- 
haw,” New Yorker, April 27, 1940, 
pp- 55-65. 

Describes European short-wave propa- 
ganda broadcasts received at listening 
post at New York studios of CBS. 
Lamsert, R. S. “What About the 
Canadian Broadcasting Company,” 


PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, September 1940 


Food for Thought, February 1940, 
pp. 3-18. 

Men, policies, programs of Canada’s ng. 
tional radio. 

LEATHERWOOD, Dow Linc. “Outline 
of a Course in Radio Journalism,” 
Journalism Quarterly, 16: 259-63 
(September 1939). 

LUNDBERG, FERDINAND. “News-Let 
ters: A Revolution in Journalism,” 
Harpers, 180: 463-73 (April 1940). 
“These three letter agencies—Whalen- 
Eaton (estimated circulation  6,000- 
7,000), Kiplinger (estimated 30,000- 
40,000), and Research Institute (20,000) 
and their subdivisions—probably have 
90 per cent of the commercial news- 
letters. Others include Congressional In- 
telligence, Manufacturers’ News Letter, 
Chester Wright's Labor Letter, a new 
weekly letter by David Lawrence, a 
Babson Letter included with the Babson 
financial service, and Franklin Roudy- 
bush’s Week by Week, staffed by diplo- 
matic, army, and naval experts, contain- 
ing as a rule devastatingly shrewd fore- 
casts in foreign affairs. Lawrence Dennis, 
former investment banker and dabbler in 
fascist theories, sells for $24 a year the 
Weekly Foreign Letter, which, like these 
others, contains much information and 
many views not found—until later—in 
the newspapers. Less well-established is 
The Insider, published by Johannes Steel 
and Charles Hedges. 

“ , . the most successful of these 
letters without apology examine all events 
from the point of view of intensely class- 
conscious business men, because, as one 
editor explains, business men are the 
only ones willing and able as a group 
to pay the relatively high price.” 

A number of U.S. and foreign news 
letters which promote other causes are 
also listed and described. “All in all, 
there appear to be hundreds of news 
letters of all types in Europe and the 
US.” 

Lunpy, Miriam, editor. Writing up 
the News: Behind the Scenes of 
the Great Newspapers. New York: 


Dodd, Mead, 1939. 254 pp. 
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Nineteen U.S. newspaper luminaries 
write about their jobs. 
MacLatcny, JosepHine Harrier, ed- 


itor. Education on the Air (Tenth 
Yearbook of the Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio). Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University, 1939. 436 


Mla J. J. “The Radio and In- 
ternational Relations,” Southwest- 
ern Social Science Quarterly, 20: 
140-49 (September 1939). 

Metanp, Bernarp Evcene. The 
Church and Adult Education 
(Studies in the Social Significance 
of Adult Education, no. 16). New 
York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1939. 114 pp. 

“Motion Picture Theaters through- 
out the World during 1939,” Mo- 
tion Pictures Abroad, March 22, 
1940, pp. 1-6. 

Ourersripce, Paut. Photographing 
in Color. New York: Random 
House, 1940. 204 pp. 

Lucid and comprehensive text. 

PatrersoN, HELEN MARGUERITE, 
Writing and Selling Special Fea- 
ture Articles, introduction by 
Grant Milnor Hyde. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1939. 578 pp. 
College text by assistant professor of 
journalism, Wisconsin. Bibliography, pp. 
551-58. 

Procressive EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
ComMission ON Human RELA- 
tions. The Human Relations Series 
of Films. New York, 1939. 87 pp. 
Catalog of a collection of films on social 
problems which have been edited for 

‘ teaching use by this group of educators. 
Includes plot résumés and examples of 


classroom discussions that were stimu- 
lated by the films. 


“Revolution in Radio,” Fortune, Oc- 
tober 1939. 


On new invention, frequency modula- 
tion. “After years of battle a fighting 
inventor (Edwin Howard Armstrong) 
is in a position to cause replacement of 
40,000,000 radio sets and $75,000,000 
worth of broadcasting equipment.” For 
results of FCC’s licensing hearings on 
frequency modulation, see the Commis- 
sion’s releases, especially Press Release 
no. 41,117 (May 20, 1940). 
SCHMECKEBIER, LAWRENCE FReEp- 
ERICK. Government Publications 
and Their Use, 2d edition revised. 
Washington, D. C.: Brookings In- 
stitution, 1939. 479 pp. 
Comprehensive manual. “These publica- 
tions have long been the terror of li- 
brarians and the despair of almost every- 
one who has attempted to make use of 
them, and this manual furnishes a much 
needed description of the guides re- 
quired. . . ."—Foreword, by A. P. Tis- 
del, U.S. Superintendent of Documents. 
SoMMERICH, JANE, editor. Films of 
the Pacific Area. New York: Amer- 
ican Film Center and American 


Council of Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1939. 77 pp. 

Soviet Films, 1938-1939. Moscow: 
State Publishing House for Cine- 
ma Literature, 1940. About 100 
PP- 

Commentary and many pictures on So- 
viet films and their social réle. 

SyrJAMAKI, Joun. “The Negro Press 
in 1938,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 24: 43-52 (September 
1939). 

Based on “detailed examination of 61 
Negro papers chosen by geographical and 
population distribution.” 

U.S. Feperat Rapio EpvucaTion 
Committee. Service Bulletin of 
the FREC. Washington, D.C., 
monthly, November 1939—. 

New periodical on educational uses of 
radio, under auspices of U.S. Office of 
Education. 
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